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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majesty THe KING. 
Conductor: Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 


HIAWATHA COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


MISS CARRIE TUBB. 
MR. JOHN COATES. 
MR. HERBERT HEYNER. 


AT 2.30 P.M. 


At the Organ ... ... Mr. H. L. Batrour. 
Full Chorus and Orchestra. 
tos. 6d.: Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s.; 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 
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A FESTIVAL CONCERT in celebration of the Jubilee of the 
opening of the Royal Albert Hall and the formation of the Royal Choral 
Society, in 1871, will be held on Saturday afternoon, May 7th. 
Majesties The King and Queen hope to be able to be present. 

Further particulars will be published as soon as the arrangements 
have been definitely settled. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnavuoGurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


As the Academy has been quite full for the past year, no intending 
Students whose names are not already on the waiting list can be 
admitted before September. 

MIDSUMMER TERM begins Monday, May 2 

GORING THOMAS SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
Last day for entry, April 6. 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 

J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
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Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waves, K.G. 
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LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sycvasus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 19th, 1921. 
“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sy rasus B). 


Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June- 
July, October-November, and March-April. Entries for the June-July 
Examinations close Wednesday, May 11th (Irish entries May 4th), 
1921, 

,, Written papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 

School '') can be obtained on application. Price 1s. per annual set, 
bost-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, 
may be obtained post-free from— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Telegrams : “ Associa, London." 
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COMPOSITION. | 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


I 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


1921 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western," 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGu Auten, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. MacmILian, Esgq., D. Litt. 


The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
MAY 2 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED AND MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION OF LoNnDON. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL ove LANDON RONALD. 
| PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, 
Sight-Singing, and Orchestra. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 

Telephone: Cent. 4459. 

Telegrams: Euphonium Fleet, London. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
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The Royal College of Organists 


| 


| The SOLO-PLAVING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. 
EXAMINATION are :— 
Cuoral. PRELUDE, ‘* Jesus Christ our Saviour,” 

J. S. Bacu. (Novello & Co., Book 17, p. 74; 
Augener & Co., p. 900; Peters, Vol. 6, No. 31.) 
Welsh 

(Stainer 





Hymn 
AN 


PRELUDES founded on 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


THREE 
Tunes, 
Bell.) 

AiR AND VaRIATIONS (Serenade), BEETHOVEN, 
Op. 25. Arrangements for the Organ by 

W. T. Best, No. 68, p. 805. (Novello & Co.) 

This arrangement ov/y. 

10 selected pieces and the books set for the Essay 

Examination are the same as those 


| 


> 


| 

| The 
for the July A.R.C.O. 
set for January, 1921. 

| Regulations may be had on application. 
| 





List of College Publications, Lectures, Xc., may be had 
on application. 
Books of Examination Papers may 
members only. Vol. [., 1881-90, price Os, ; 
' 1906, price 8s, 3d. (including postage). 
The College is open daily from 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to I. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon, Secretary. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


be obtained by 
Vol. IL., 1807- 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


id recom ded for Students. 





Special Houses of R 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical | 


instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, Fis. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brea. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Exvaoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.). 


Visitor 
Director ... 


SESSION 1920-1921. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 
December 158); WINTER TERM (January 
SUMMER TERM (April 11 to July 9). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounDED 1892. 
Principal: Atpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of Music. 
All Branches of Music taught. 
Full Orchestral Class. 


Day and Evening Private Lessons. 


Harmony, &c., and Opera. 


Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, 
LTD 


1, CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
(formerly of 91, St. Martin's Lane, W.C 2.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anp THEORY or MUSIC 
held in June and DecemBer 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. | 
6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, Pappineton, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


_ Solo Boys and Chorus Boys. supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c, Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BATES. 


M E M ( ) | ) Y —Miss LILIAS MACKINNON 
4 4a XN + undertakes to develop Perfect Memory 
for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course for 
£3 3s. Address, 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 





PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 
This wonderful snveniing supesentes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 


“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but 1 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than | 
the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 





Write for Lists, l’rices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References ti 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 
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VOICE TRAINING. 


A Special Course of TEN CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS (under the name of the ‘‘ Simplex ” System), 
covering the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, 
concise, and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and 
Students alike 

APPRECIATIONS. 
Dame Clara Butt: “1 consider the ‘Simplex’ System of Voice 
Training very sound.’ 
Madame Edna Thornton: “Excellent and most helpful. 
recommend the * Simplex’ System."’ 
| Mr. Ben Davies: ** The ideas which comprise the * Simplex ' System 
of Voice Training are ost excellent, and | certainly think that 
all who apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly 
benefit thereby."’ 
Vr. Norman Allin: ** The Simplex’ System is undoubtedly novel, 
interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound."' 


For Terms, Xc., address : Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac, 


c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester 


I can 
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| VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Governors : Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
158, HoLLAND Park AvEeNUE, KENSINGTON, W. 11. 
President : THe Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination : 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 


Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcnitt S1siey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
| 


Registrar : J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Noget Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 


| Professional Diplomain the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
retaries required for towns not represented. 
Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 


Intermediate and Elementary String | Point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, | 





All icati to be add d to The Secretary. 
INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 


President; Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF DurHam., 
Vice-Presidents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sin GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Bart., J.P. 

Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) : 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M)), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


May 12th, 1921.—-LECTURE: “ Reminiscences of Musicians I have 
By Dr. T. J. Satwey, J.P., LL.D. 


COMPETITIONS, 1921. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANTHEM. Te Deum 
and EveninG Service. 


BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tung, Dovuste 


| Cuant, and Kyrie. 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (e¢vafis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 


Lyrics Set To Music, Mecopires HarMonizeD, Music TRANSPOSED 
AND Copiep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PuBLica- 
TION BY A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DriSTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SonGs. 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Gleanholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 
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ALBERT 
LONDON. 


CONCERT 


BY THE 


ORPHEUS CHOIR 


ROBERTON, Conductor. 


"ROYAL HALL, 


GLASGOW 


HUGH S. 


Ticki.rs (including Tax): Boxes, Grand Tier (ten 
seats), £5; Loggia (eight mane 4 43; Second Tier (five seats), 
30s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. 6a. (Reserved) ; Arena, 5s. 6d. 
(Reserved); Balcony, 4s. (Reserved); Orchestra, 3s. 
(Unreserved); Gallery, Is. 6. 

Seats booked and Tickets obtained from H. J. Adams, at 

-EKolian Hall, 135, New Bond Street. 


Surplus proceeds in aid of the Royal Scottish Corporation. 











ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LONDON, S.W. 7. 


THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Incorporate od by Roy al Charter, 1883 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President —-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir HUGH P. ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMIELAN, Esq., D. Litt. 


Patron 


COMPETITION for TWELVE FREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
in MAY and JUNE, 1921, as follows : 
Pianoforte ... 
Singing > 
Violoncello ... 
Violin 
Organ = 
Composition 
Flute ) 
Hautboy 
Bassoon 
Trumpet 
The SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OPEN to all classes of His Majesty's 
subjects, within the prescribed limits of age stated in the particulars 
issued to applicants. They entitle the holders to a thorough and 
systematic free education, at the College only, in theoretical and 
practical music and are, as a rule, tenable for a period of three years. 
n some cases grants towards maintenance are added, but these cannot 
be decided until after the election of the scholars has taken place. 


Ne PD 








SATII) ) ry AP - > rg PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS will be HELD on 
SATL RDAY , \PRII oth, 1921, AT 5 P.M. WEDNESDAY, May 25, 1921, in various local centres throughout the 
United Kingdom, and the final competition will take place at the 
- ~ College about June 8, 1921. All persons desirous of competing must 
WELSH MU SIC apply on the official entry forms, which may be obtained with all 
~ particulars from the College, Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 
OCTOBER 3-9, 1921. London, S.W.7. The last day for receiving these forms, which must 
4 | be accompanied by an official stamped Registrar's certificate of birth, 
Presipent: LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. | 's April 13, 1921 CLAUDE AVELING. hes 
A x, Aegistrar. 
COMPETITIVE SECTION to be held at MOUNTAIN ASH on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, October 3rd and 4th, 1921. BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


CHORAL TEST-PIECES 


MIXED ee, os IRST CLASS (minimum number of voices 
RIZE, £250 and a Silver Shield. 
(a) ** Song of os Silent Land" 
”. “The Shower "' on . Edward Elgar 
“When lo! by break of morning : Gerrard Williams 
"he to be accompanied by the London Sy mphony Orchestra 
(4) and (c) to be unaccompanied. 


MIXED VOICES-—SECOND CLASS — number of 
voices, 60). PRIZE, 


5, 125). | 


Cyril Jenkins 


Granville Bantock 
Julius Harrison 


(a) N octurne ont 
(4) “ In Celia’s face my ; Heaven —_ tg 
(a) and (4) to be unace« »mpanied. 


. 4 IRST CLASS (minimum number of voices, 60) 
PRIZE, £100 and a Silver Cup. 
“ Sea Fever" 
“ War Song of the Saracens"’ ... 
(a) and (4) to be uns 1ccompanied. 
VOICES--SECOND CLASS (minimum number of 
voices, 40). PRIZE, £30. 


“ Song of the Bards" 


MALE VOICES 


Cyril Jenkins 


Granville Bantock 


MALE 


- Julius Harrison 


VOICES. PRIZE, 


FEMALE £30. 
(a) “ Night in the desert "’ _ Cyril Jenkins 
(4) “ Shadowy Woodlands "’ on ~~ Roy Thompson 
CHILDREN'S CHOIR. PRIZE, £15. 


“ The Child and the Robin" ons on - E. T. Davies 


idjudicators 
GranviLce Bantock, Cyrit Jenkins, Ernest NEWMAN 


Hon. Secretaries | 
D. T. Evans and L. J. Davies, Festival Offices, Mountain Ash. 
+ Published by Novetto & Co., Ltd. 
All other pieces published by Curwen & Sons. 


Wells Corporation 
Committee. 





Tunbridge Band 


invited for the supply of a FIRST-CLASS CIVILIAN 
for the period 


Tenders are 
ORCHESTRA of sixteen performers and conductor, 
August 8 to October 2, 1921. 

The orchestra to plas on week-days from 11.15 to 12.45, 3.15. to 4.45 
and from 7.30 to 9.30; and on Sundays from 8 to © 30 p. =. 
Inclusive terms per week to be and to cover uniform, 

library, railway fares, &c. 

Tenders, with copies of testimonials, to be received by the under- 

signed not later than Friday, April 5, 1921 
CLAUDE R. 
T —— Wells. 


quoted, 


BARTEN, 


Secretary, 


Town Hall, 


April l,1 i 


| Author of “ 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 
19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 


President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hion, Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 


By becoming a Member. 

(Membership is open to Professionals avd Amateurs.) 
By forming New Branches. 
By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, BERNERS StreET, Lonpon, W.1!. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Elocution : Its First Principles,"’ ‘* Vocal 
Now Published : ** Vocal Technique : 





Vocalism,"’ “ 
Faults and their Remedies."’ 
How it feels to Sing."’ 

3s. 6d. each. Postage: 1 book, 9d. ; 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.""— 


Set of 4, 1s. 3d. 
** Lancelot,"’ 


20r 3, 1S.; 


| in the Referee. 


* One of the sanest of sane expositions. "—Musical Courier, N.Y. 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches.''—Gentewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.’ 
Morning News. 
“* Do not hesitate to commend."'—G/asgow Herald. 
“His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.’ '—Aberdeen Free Press. 
*Common-sense in all he utters.''"—Leeds Mercury. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .''"—Western Morning News. 
“*T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.''—** Counterpoint," in the Mewcastle Journal. 
Address: ‘ Heratp" Burtpincs, HarroGate. 


'—Eastern 
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A. E. MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION 


RECITALS, CONCERTS, AT HOMES, 
GARDEN PARTIES, 


Arranged and managed under the personal direction of 


A. EL. MILGROM. 


OVER 400 ARTISTS FOR OPERA, RECITALS, CONCERTS, ORATORIOs, 
ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTORS, INSTRUMENTALISTS, ACCOMPANISTS, 
ENTERTAINERS, CONCERT PARTIES IN COSTUME, Erc. 


For terms, please write 
A. E. MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, 


324, REGENT STREET, W. 1 (NEAR QUEEN’s HALL). "PHONE: MAYFAIR 4123. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. Mitcrom can arrange the entire programme for week-ends at an 


country place or seaside resort. 


ALISON KING BORNSTEIN 


SOPRANO. Tue Boy Propicy VIOLINIST. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, AT HOMES, Exc, ConcERTs. RECITALS. Erc. 


Fenkuary 22nd, -BKontan Hatt. Brighton, January 22nd, with Lyell Tayler Orchestra, 


“ He played the familiar Concerto No. 2, by Wieniawski. Save { 
softer passages being perhaps her best.” —Aeckenham 7imes, a obvious, though unimportant slip during the whirl of flyin 
passages at the end, the young man played this long work wit 
**She starts on her career with a soprano voice of unfaltering accuracy of interpretation as well as of notes, and witha 
brilliant quality and an exceptionally good taste in tone of delicate beauty. There was something very tender and boylikt 
~ pea? : 4 in his tone that in itself was an attraction. On the other hand, ir 
music.” — 7 elegraph. general breadth of conception, in fineness of shading, and in master 
** \ cultured soprano. ”"—Surrey Comet. ver the technique of the violin, the playing was that of the matured tore 
artist 


**Miss Alison King has a voice of delicate purity, her 


as al 


For terms, vacant dates, apply Mu.Grom’s Concert Dikectioy 


For terms, vacant dates, apply, MitGrom 
324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen's Hall) 324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen's Hall) 


VERA SUTHERLAND PERCIVAL GARRATT 


CONTRALTO. PIANIST, 


$s CONCERT DIRECTION, 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ACCOMPANIST AND COMPOSER, 
AT HOMES, Etc. .. 
CAN ASSIST AT 


** Made an impression with a voice of superb quality.”’-- RECITALS. COBCEaRt ox Stet. 
Surrey Conet. 
**Sang with engaging intelligence and earnestness.” 
Morning Tost. For terms and vacant dates, apply to 
** Has considerable merits as a singer.” —Dazly /elegrap. 7 . ‘ eaten pee 
ee “ MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION, 
324, Regent Street, W. (near (Jueen’s Hall). 


apply, Mti.Grom’s Concert Direction, 


For terms, vacant dates, 
Jueen's Hall) Phone: Mayfair 4123 


324, Regent Street, W. (near ‘ 


NEWFIELD PIANOS (Vertical and Overstrung) from £50. 


Special discount to the profession. All instruments warranted for 20 years. 


Can be seen at A. E. MitGrom’s Concert AGENCY, 324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen’s Hall). 
’Phone : Mayfair 4123, 
AGENTS OR REPRESENTATIVES WANTED ALL OVER GREAT BRITAIN. 
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A. E. MILGROM, 


CONCERT DIRECTION, 


324, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 4128. 





MILGROM CONCERT PARTY. 


MADAME FERNANDEZ BENTHAM ita De . 
LONDON OPERATIC QUARTET 
MAKY ARMSTRONG, Soprano, 
WINIFRED WILLIAMSON, Contralto, 
HAKRY EpMonps, Tenor. 
CHARLES ROLFE, Baritone. 


School of Singing and Votce Production, 

Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. Princess CurisTiANn.) 

MADAME FERNANDEZ BENTHAM has studied under the 
elebrated Giovanni Striglia, of Paris (Master of the famous 
Brothers De Reszké Vlancon, Xc.), of whom she is a 
Certified Pupil. ; 

Voice Production a speciality. Coaching for Grand VPERA. ORATORY. BALLADS, 
Opera, in English, French, Italian, and German. German — / ‘i Press: ‘The London Operatic Quartet presented some of 
Lieder, Oratorios, Ballads, and Light Opera; also Dramatic the gems of opera with an all-round ability and artistic completeness 
Action for either Grand or Light Opera. For terms: that aroused enthusiasm to the highest pitch 
\. E. MinGrom’s CONCERT DIRECTION, address as above. Recsereants tatlode The Losien Oeses Hoan, Guee's Hal, 

MiLGRoM CoNncER?T Party. In Costume or Evening National Sunday League Concerts. 
Dress. .\t Homes, Garden Parties, Concerts, &c. Nominal Each Artist can be engaged individually. 
_— to Hospitals and Charities. For vacant dates apply — 4) communications to A. E. Mu.crom’s Concert DirEcTIoN as 
as ADOVE, above 


PIANO SALE 


179 PIANOS—MOSTLY VERTICALS 


To be Sold at greatly reduced prices. 


Good Modern Pianos with best Tape Action from £34 net cash. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION. 
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MODERN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


PRINCIPAL : 


ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Caytas.) 





rr January, 1921. 
MAI RIC. SUCCESSES - - bt Entries 


Successes 





\I US. BAC. One Fee covers the complete degree. 





January, 1921. 


A.R.C.O 
ML. IN-U.YV, 66 per cent. of M.C.C. Students were successful, 


— 
only ~/ . 4 successful (from all sources). 


rq. x ° ° . 
A \| us | C | Students who take up this course receive advice and help— 
4 *- Je . 7 ae 


free of charge—for Matric. This diploma affords excellent 





preparation for Mus. Bac. 


L.R.A.M. 


AND Combined Course 


\ k C \| (6) ‘Teaching of Singing 





(a) Pianoforte ‘Teaching 





PRACTICAL WORK 





\.R.C.O.. F.R.C.O., L.R.ALM., A.R.C.M., A.T.C.L., Students will receive help in Nottingham 





in the week preceding the Examination. 


Songs—Pianoforte and Organ Music 


Cantatas 


Revision of Compositions 





Operas 


Symphonies 


= 


201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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How to play difficult 
music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 

eatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 


Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, “‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 

M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLooMsBuRY SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 


THE IDEAL METHOD 


MEMORY-TRAINING FOR 
MUSICIANS. 





A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE MusicaAL MEMORY, THE 
IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


“T could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF Music, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON 





LASS SINGING anp VOICE -CULTURE.— 
Mr. JAMES BATES, Lecturer and Teacher of Class Singing, 
Phonetics, and Voice-Culture, at the Royal Academy of Music 
Roedean School, Brighton; St. Mary's College, Lancaster Gate ; 
Francis Holland School, Chelsea; Queenswood, Clapham Park. 
Kensington High School; Wycombe High School: Winchester 
School for Girls; West Downs, Winchester ; The London College for 
Choristers ; will be in London to help Teachers of Class Singing, 
from April r1th to 22nd. Short morning and afternoon Courses being 
arranged. 
Mr. BATES'S Lecture-Lessons at the Royal Academy of Music in 
Preparation for the July Examination for the Class Singing Teachers’ 
and Choir Trainers’ Diploma, will commence on Saturday, May 7th, 
at 10 o'clock. For full particulars address, Mr. Bates, Royal/Academy 





of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 


Dr. NorMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus. Doc. (Lond. ) 


DIPLOMA PAPER WORK. 


Mus.Doc., Mus.Bac., A. and F.R.C.O. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., A. and L.T.C.L. 


COURSES ALSO IN 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION, 
GENERAL MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
SINGLE SUBJECTS 
(HARMONY, FORM, TEACHING, Etc.). 


For Terms, List of Successes, &c.— 
48, LINDEN ROAD, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


TELEPHONE: BrisToL 3033 


THE TECHNIQUER 


AN APPARATUS FOR DEVELOPING THE HANDS OF ALL 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Prrcuer, Mus. Bac. 


The Techni juer commended and used by numerous musicians of 
eminence among whom are 
Oscar Berincer, Esq., Hon. R.A.M. 
AmBROSE CovIELLO, Esq., A.R.A.M. Spencer Dyke, Esq 
Hexsert E_vincrorp, Esq., Mus. Bac. 
Hereert Fryer, Esg., A.R.C.M. Frevertc Lawonp, Esq. 
Cuarces Reppre, Esy., F.R.A.M. Katman Rownay, Esq. 
HERBERT WALENN, Esy., F.R.A.M.  M. Zacuarewirscn, Esq 


» F.R.A.M 


Send for full particulars and testimonials. 
“Hand Development,"’ 7d. Set of 15 photos, 4s. 
B. Cooper, Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1. 


GUIDE TO A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA. 


EXAMINATION, 








PIANO TEACHERS’ 
BY 


A. H. FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M. 


Price Is. Sa. post free. 


“A handy brochure; gives a clear idea of what is expected "'— 
Vusical Record. 

*“ Candidates want advice of this kind." 

*“ Most original and encouragingly helpful.”’ 
L.R.A.M. 

Any many others. 


Vusical Herald 
J. H. Thomas, Esq., 


3, THe Crescent, Rounpuay, Leens. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 'D®: ALLISON instructed by Post Candidate 
| who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.R 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Univers; 
U ( ) Diplomas of F.L.C.M., A.Mus. L.C.M. (1921), AR.CM. FRCS 


Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. : 
. (1916), and L.R.A.M. (1920), Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarshj 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. : — , — ee (of <a — of Meant 
Co | the number of eight Aundred and eighty-seven. Dr. Allison is willj 
M ISS LYDIA JOH N teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examination, 
A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositic 


15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel. : Hampstead 5797. by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory 
Singing, Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 


MR. ALBERT. EDWARDS EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


43, Madeira Avenue, Worthing. | Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Mancheste 


MR. BEN CLARK | GPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES:~ 
. in , (1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
», Fe noad, re (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 


M R. SA M U E L MAST E RS | (3.) ete in Rudiments, 
(TENOR). . q ils st ¥ 
Address: 164, Bank Buildings. Ewell Road, Surbiton. —— a age oS . wersorgaaae — — 


RALPH WILLIAMS (L.R.A.M.) Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M, 


c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 











Lackham House, Osterley Park, W. 
] = 7 | Inresponse to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce thy 





J. SINE | he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE Covrsgs 
es * ~ TONE, (1.) The ‘ Mus, Bac."’ Degree. 
- ——. : -) A.R.C.O and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
St ARAT Mater,’ Bacu : Passion Must . Erc .) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work 
For terms, apply 26, Crossfield Road. N.15 .) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 


( ISWA LI ) P Ik P P E RCO R N Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. | (Address as above.) 
Audition and Advice free. 

For appointment, write to, c/o “ Studios,"' 60, Berners Street, W.1. R. CROSSLEY —Singing Piano Composition 

< ; ie ° hehe .Y¥—. . a " 1 


HERBE RT oT RACEY: Forsvtn Bros. Manchester. “Terms, &e. Radelifle, Manchester” 


8, Cavendish Mansions, Clapton Square, E.5. ‘Phone: Gerrard 7253. R A.M A.R.C.M SPECIAL Co ACHING by 
ae -N.ALM,, KU. ML, SCIAL f } j 


“MRC > / AN ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. _Pianis 
M RS. J. oo MAI r I LA N D, Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
or) .  @ rr \ ———— 
Associate Maprip CoNnSERVATOIRE OF Music 2 ) IDS ; (Tri : i 
Pupil of Backhaus, Egon Petri, Dr. Walter Carroll, &c. M R. J. . - BANDS, neue. B. CE = ; = os 
Busoni Method 4 prepares, by post, for Theoretical Exams Terms ver 
Lessons in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at moderate. 18, Chanters Road, Bideford 


Wigmore Studios, 110, High Street, Marylebone, and | . 
“ Lusitania,’ Curzon Avenue, Beaconsfield, Bucks. | R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm, 
— Guest c.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 


" —_ : . F.R.C. 
M R. A | a B | 4 R | (; A R & | A TUITION. 380 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey, 


GIVES LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING ISS H. HEALE COACHES ffor all EXAM. 
Secnitah Cities ti teat 2 too Se Is INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-Eni 
Special Coaching in Opera and for Kecitals Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches 
: es, tration, ‘* Teaching," Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, & 
Address: 59, Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8 apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


Telephone: Hampstead 4597 pm 
- oe _ D®; F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and otht 
a — Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations 

Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
A.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at tk 


COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :— Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Courses of “ Singing Papers,’ “* Form and Teaching," * Touch," Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 
eae |---| -~hes DB: KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920 
“* Recitative and its Rendering," 1/6. ‘* The Singer's Vade Mecum," 6d. i, Sbecialises in preparing candidates by post for the a 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's Wood, N.W.8. [a a Road. B fag og esanmspiindees= ~ 


G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor 

—— (LYRIC AUTHOR). i porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 

Whisper and I shall hear'’’ (Piccolomini), ‘* Within your heart or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 

(Trotére), ** Love's Devotion "' (A. F. Tate), “* Heart's Delight "' (Tosti), ; Park Avenue Kensington, W. 11 
“4 Summer Song" (Guy d'Hardelot), “I heard a Sweet Song" ; - nding — » 
(Dorothy Foster), “Song of Gladness'’ (£100 Prize), “ Pedlar of DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Dreams "’ (Dr. Herbert Brewer) Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
ADAPTATIONS and TRANSLATIONS. 1,300 Songs sold. 350 Adaptations. COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, &c. DovusLe COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 

“ Oversury,”’ Furze Lane, Purcey, Surrey FuGue. 1s. 6d. net. 

_ . a EE ELEMENTS OF Music. 28. 6d. net. 

Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Noveccto ror Tuirty-Six YEARS DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 

Y > ~ - > PronouncinG VocaBuLary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
COMI OSE RS MSS. Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. MaTeriaL OF MEtopy. 34d. net. 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. MF ne neg mer Ref ony sittiattiaaintnten toe 
e*%e The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his some oo epper, | eee oe. = aoe Ls - 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly ‘4 or 
permitted :—Sir Frepertcx Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp ExGar, \ ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES f 
O.M.: Prof. H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

‘* Form and Teaching,"’ &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 


i IC ite y IAN NT | received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes 
PLA N SON G and Its AC U OM I AN I M E N I - | L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensingtos. 
CourSE ENSURING ae Saas AND PRACTICAL ~y ~ . een Mus. Doc., F.RCE 
iti » , > oe . .R.A.M., A.R.C.M. wenty -five years’ experience in 
sean - nage wollen CeReREpERE ND, by | Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
‘The Faith House,’ 22, Buckingham St., Charing Cross, W.C.2 | R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1. 
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D®: TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence 
ina!! Musical Subjects, Elementary or Advanced. Diplomaand 
Degree work. Manuscripts revised. Accompaniments written, &c., &. 
Terms mo moderate. Portland Place, Lancaster. 


7 R.A.M.andA.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 

Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ** Your Course is excellent, and 

my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuiticn.—A.F." 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
2, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 





RGAN, Two-Manual and Pedal, by 
Stops. Powerful tone; perfect playing condition. 
Moore, 54, City Road, E.C.1 
USTEL for SALE. — One-Manual. 
Splendid condition. £275. 65, Northumberland 
Tottenham, N.17. 
OR SALE,.—Silver FLUTE, by Ate. Bonneville, 
Paris. Boehm's system. In _ perfect condition. Apply, 
70, Canadian Avenue, Catford, S.E.6, 


Bell. 19 


85 guineas. 


Rosewood. 
Park, 








R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for 
F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 
1918. 
1918, 
1919 
1919. 
1920. 
y, 1920, 


= 
- IROWee row 


.C.O 
.C, 
.C. 
.C.O 
C. 
.C.C 


Eek cdaksiadad 


A.R.C. 
A.R.C. 
A.R.C. 
A.R.C, 
A.R.C, 
5 A.R.C. 
A.R.C. 


pateteatiehetentees. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F 
F 
F 
F 


gC rs 
* Tralee," 


{ 100 SINGING, £50 PIANO, Free Scholar- 
w“ ships, Souvenir Cup, Cash Prizes, and Medals. 
Mr. CLIFTON COOKE'S COMPETITIONS, April 30th and 
May 7th. Entries close April ran and May 3rd. Prospectus, 
Secretary. 


26m, Guilford Street, W.C. 


late of H. M. Chapel Royal, seeks 
te mnqreary or permanent engagement in Brighton | 

Al thine distriz - 2 
Wardou r Street, W. 


c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
RMAGH C ATHEDR AL. — TENOR 
‘ Salary, £130. Applications, with testimonials, 
The Chapter Clerk, Cathedral Close, Armagh. 


eee eee an Organist and Choir- 
master, for High United Free Church, Kilmarnock. 
organ was built by Messrs. Jardine & Co., 
and has three manuals, compass CC to A, 58 notes. 
mpass CCC to F, 30 notes. The action is pneumatic. 
stating age, experience, and qualifications, on or before April 7th, 
john A. Howie, 1, Hamilton Place, Kilmarnock. 
SSISTANT-ORGANIST (voluntary 

4 for St. Paul's, Avenue Road, N.W. 3. Three-manual, 
blown ruan. Apply, R. Willoughby Jeffery, 347, Bath 
Hounslow 


oO. 
oO. 
oO. 
oO. 
oO. 
oO. 
Tr. 
le 


92 
Warwick Road, Cliftonvil . Margate. 





required. 
to be sent to 





fy90. The 





power- 


C LERGYMAN S- Daughter seeks | post ; as s organist 
Mm neg 


»1 of Ealing. Good clerical references. Setar 
quires i. Apply, The Grove, WwW. 


THREE-MANUVAL ORGAN 


By GRAY & DAVISON. 


36 Stops. For early disposal. 


shbourhes 


No rooms Sheldon, 8, Ealing 


Apply, Willis, 234, Ferndale Road, ‘Brixton, S.W.9. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 





Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. | | 


Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


C 
/ Manuals, 


Five to fifteen stops. 
imes at minimum of cost 
Works, Manchester, S.W. 


FoR ‘SALE. Two-Manual 


Oak Splendid condition. 
Offers wanted __Honess SS, 30, aS. niger Road, Fulham, S.W.6 


RGAN.—For SALE, 3-Manual and Ped: v Lao 
28 speaking Stops, usual couplers by rx kirkland, London, 
as now in use in Stoke Parish Church Fleet. 5, The Villas, Stoke. 


*ALE.—ORGAN (John Walker , Suitable small | 
“’ Church or Chapel. Bi-Manual, 14 Se ops, Pedal-Board Couplers, 
hand or foot cy Handsome case. 


} #150. Excellent condition. 
Write, ‘* Box 35,"" Gazette Office, 


Ross-on-Wye eh 
Fe R SALE. Chamber PIPE ORGAN, in oak 
case. One Manual, four Stops, 


Swell, hand or foot blower. 
Pedals, one octave. Sweet tone. Suit small Church or Mission Hall. 
Any Any reasoni able offer conside red. 


Apply, Miss Pratt, Shapcott, Staines. 
OLIAN PIPE ORGAN for SALE.-—17 stops, 
116-note, double tracker board, two- 
oes Carved black oak case. 10-ft. 6-in. high; 11-ft. broad; 7-ft. deep. 
Electrically driven. A most beautiful instrument. Can be seen by 
appointment. The present price of this instrument—which is very 
dificult to obtain—is £2,300. I will accept £1,700, W. Bowker, 
125, Kings Road, Brighton. 
ANTED.—Two-Manual Pipe Organ, pneumatic 
action preferred. Specification and price, or where to view, 
to 23, Lea Road, Wolverhampton. 
B 





Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built. 
Introduced to meet the requirements of the 
W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 





and Pedal ORGAN. 


ase 











2 composition pedals, 





to 


WANTED | 





| 


160, | 
| 160, 


‘\ 


| 
| 


Salary, 

Manchester, | 
Pedal organ, | 
Apply, | 


| 


Road, | 


HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two | 


Suitable Cinema or small Church. | 





Kluck’s 
Ltd., 154, 


OR SALE.—MITTENWALD VIOLIN, 

School. £30. “* Todd,"’ c/o A. J. Wilson & Co., 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 

GENUINE OLD VIOLIN 


Apply, Miss C. Wilton, Dean Court, Surrey 
Vow INCELLO BOW tor sale, in good 


condition. Price Berwyn,'' Monkhams Lane, 
Ww sodiord Gree n, Essex. 
OR DISPOSAL. — Autograph ‘Letters of César 
Franck, written during the later part of his life. Apply to 
Madame Gorska, Beau Levant, Rue Juste Olivier, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. ‘ 
ASS V ‘oc ALISTS should buy “ SONGS OF THE 
NiGcut" (Oakley). Two Sets: Nos. 1 to 4, and § to 7. Price 2s. 
each set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1 
GULL FATHOM FIVE. Madrigal for Male 
Quartet, by Arthur Mangelsdorff. Price 4d. Novello & Co., Ltd. 
Wardour Street, London, and from Arthur Ellarshaw, 497, 
Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
JANTED, SIX COPIES (second-hand) of 
Cimarosa’s “"SECRET MARRIAGE," Vocal Score with 
English text. Please send particulars and price to Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, Station Street, Birmingham. 
Qoscs and MUSIC placed by Experts. 
» 


for stamp. Cambridge Music Agency, 8, Henrietta St., 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


FOR SALE. 





and 
£12. Apply, “ 





Terms 
W.C. 2 


Recent NUMBERS 
PRELUDES .. Harold E. Darke 
Hough Blair 

Hugh Blair 

Hugh Blair 

Hugh Blair 

. C. Mackenzie 
" ws T. J. Morgan 
. Alfred Hollins 
..Alfred Hollins 

. S. Coleridge-Taylor 
P. F. Boély 
H. Douglas 


TuHree CHORAL! 
SoLEMN PRELUDE 
INTERMEZZO 
CAPRICCIETTO 
POsTLUDE ... 
Postiupe (with Violi ns ad li ib. ) 
FANTASIA ON THE TUNE  TwrGWyYN 
MINUET 

EptrHaLaMIUM sl 

THree Snort PIeces ... 

Toccata ‘ on oe “ ws ono 
A SOUVENIR 

LAMENT wn : one -_ = J. A. Sowerbutts 
ELeGIAc PRELUDE ii _ aan .. G. J. Bennett 
CraDd_e SonG G. Hailing 
CHORALE FANTASIA ON 2. Wallace 
Toccata AND FuGvue ( 


* HEINLEIN" 
* The Wanderer "') 
C. Hubert H. Parry 
Alec Rowley 
J. Bennett 
G. J. Bennett 


ANDANTE RELIGICSO 
SCHERZO eee 
THREE PRELUDES 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


|ST. JOHN’S, Notting Hill, W. Male ALTO 
» required. Salary, 


{12 per annum, plus £4 per poe temporary 
| bonus. Write J. S. Robson, 
First 


33, Colville Terrace. 

mF MATTHIAS, Earl’s Court. TENOR 
wanted, £15; and Second Bass, £12. Organist. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
for Nuneaton Parish Church. Salary, £100. Applicants are 
asked to state their degrees, &c., age, whether married or single, and to 
give particulars as to their experience, &c. Organ: three-manual, 

electric blower. Caron 1. G Deed, Nuneaton Vicarage 


TENOR WANTED, City ¢€ church. Good reader. 
Rpt Geto {12. Write, “ H.," 42, Bushnell Road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W. 


OR SALE- 











A second-hand CLAVIER, in perfect 
condition. What offers? Miss Read, The Bank, Malton. 
OR SALE.—Pleydel Doub!e Concert GRAN 
in black case. First-class condition. Heath, Ltd., 76, Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


te 
to 





FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 





PATRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PrincipaAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantag 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 


The following is the List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
held in London and at Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to December, 1920 :— 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 


Pranororte PtayinGc.—Isabella Allport, Rosaline Adams, Frederick Atherton, Doris M. Allen, Ellen Allen, Harry Baker, Alice 
Bloxidge, Doris K. Ball, May Booth, Doris E. Bilbe, Margaret V. Burgess, Annie Blumfield, Stanley Brown, Muriel Burke, Clara Brailsford 
Mary Brookhouse, Vera Boardmaa, Hilda Boyton, Honora M. Barratt, Dorothy Biggin, Cora Brown, Harold Clarke, Kathleen Considine 
Molly Connolly, Claris Cnantler, Ella J. Coutts, Clarice Carol, Eunice Corner, Mary Conway, Ethel Cula, Annie J. Carmichael, Ruth # 
Chandler, Mercy L. Caiden. George F. Davis, Harry Dyson, Alice Davies. Jessie S. Drewery, Maudie Dunn, Kathleen M. Darkin, Elsis 
Dennis, Winifred Deasey, Mary A. Devine, Patricia Duncan. Bernadette Delahenty, Ethel L. Freeman, Florence Francis, Mary Foster 
Doris J]. B. Fleming, Marjorie Foley, Elsie M. Fisher, Nora Gilmore, Eliza Goodwin, Charles E. Gibson, Nonie Griffin, May Gelling, Pansy 

E. Gray, Elsie C. Gleeson, Eva Graham, Mary E. Gritiiths, Edith M. Hodgins, Doris M. A. Horton, Doreen Haughey, Emily Hoyer 
Gladys Higgs, Mand Hall. Gwendoline Harkin, Ruby E. M. Harmer, Alfreda M. Inshaw, May Joynson, Howard Jackson, Thomas Johnson 
Doreen James, Florence Johl, Bella Jones, Babs Kavanagh, Mary |. Koch, Gladys A. Locke, Hilda R. Lloyd, Jennie Lambert, Maureen 
Linehan, Alexandra M. Lindsay, Harry N. Lazarus, Gwladys Mathias, Mary Morris, Elsie E. Mackie, Clara E. Midgley, Patty L. Martin 
Mary Murphy, Oriel Meredith, Mary McGrath, Verna L. McGuffie, Ismay Mackey, Olga R. Morgan, Muriel Mitchell, Gwen McLeod, Millie 
McLaren, Brighta L. Norman, Ivy Oehlman, Edna M. O’Brien, Mary O'Donnell, Kathleen O'Hagan, Miriam Parkes, Kate Pullan, Dorothy 
G. Pearson, tMiriel M. Prince, Millicent L. Po»le, Emma Perkins, Jessie M. Page. Olive L. Piggott, Ethel J. Prowse, Edna R. M. Pryor 
Margaret M. Page, Elsie M. Rimmer, Florence Rieniets, Ernest Roberts, Eunice Ross, Maggie Smyth, Agnes Shortill, Thelma F. Sinclair 
Kathleen Shortt, Beatrice A. Sewell, Florence P. Shorth: use, Lily M. Scholey, !rene M. Sykes, Stella B. Shallcross, Thelma Shaw, Ella 
Symes, Florence Sullivan, Gladys Sawtell, Adele Secombe, Rita Suffern, Fanny Todd, Lucy Thorley, Harry Turner, Muriel Thomas, Ver 
Thomson, Nellie Travill, Doris Upton, Doris G. Verrall, Marjorie Vale, Eva R. Wyatt, Elsie Wilson, Jessie Waller, Verdi Waddington 





Mary Wilson, Irwyn R. Walters, Kitty Williams, Mabel G. Wright, Berenice Walshaw, Elsie E. Wadsworth. Ivy Watson, Bene White 
Viowtn PLayinec.~Hermia C. Barton, William [. Ba:khouse, Frederick W. C. Barker, Ronald A. Cameron, Mina T. Chapman 
Eileen D>novan, May Hurley, Hannah M»>ore, Alma Maund, Edwin J. C. Phillips, *Jack Proudman. 
Stnains. —Florence A. Allsopp, Nellie Basnett, Gladys H. E. Daniel, Nellie Dunn, Winifred Dunsford, Emma E. Ellen, Margaret M 


Houlihan, Mary A. O. Jones, tSarah J. Jones, Minnie McDonald, Gwendoline L. Naismith, Arthur J. Sindrey, Beryl A. J. Stevens, Alecia 
Sullivan, Nellie Summers 
OxGan PLAYING Albert E. Tucker 


Cornet PLAYING Arthur Eaves, Frank Wright 
Evocution.—May Beard, Ida M. Blam Eileen McCormack. Hazel Skinner. 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA (T.D.L.C.M.). 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING Marjorie H. Creer, H»p2 Dalley. Clare E. Flanagan. Aileen Graves, Zilpah Tones, Richard H. Morgan, Mona 
O'Brien, Lu A. Patrick, Florence L. Tanlyn, Wilhelmia von Drehnen, Doris T. Wycherley, Mary A. Williams, Gerirude B. Wallis, 
Vrotin Prayinc.—Emma A. P. Napier 


SINGING James M. Gullan 
Et rion.--Florence Abraham, Annie C. Braund, Lily E. Bell, Alice M. Harrington, Nellie Mullin, Eddie K. Oliff, Henry F.W. Willis 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

PIan re P.ayinc.—Bettv Anbert, Alice M. Adams, Eva M. Absalom, Amy Atherton, Edith H. Anderson, Frank Anniss, Nellie 
Addison, Ada D. Atkinson, Lily Atrewell, Mariory Anderson, Nessie Adams, Hilda Allsop, Ivy J. Anderson, Gwladys M. Atkinson, Mabel! 
Basse, Thelma A. Baulderstone, Janet E. Bell, Inez B. de Brotherton, Mary Bourke, Doris Branford, Ella Bell, Daisy M. Best, Gladys Bevan 
Mona D. Bill, Roy Barker, Dorothy Barnewall, John Borthwick, Doris Barraclough, Elsie Brimelow, Dorothy D. Barrowcliffe, Nelly Belsher, 
Evelyn M. Barton, Jessie Barnes Doris Barker, Doris Bailey, Catherine M. Brown, Annie Byrom, Betsy A. Barnes, Margery Bailey, Florence 
V. Bickerstall, James R. Baldwin, Winifred L. Bowler, Arthar G. S. Blatchford, Gladys Beaumont, Violet Bell, Annie Beighton, Ena J.E 
Bow.nan, Doris Brophy, Lima Bradley, Mabel Bartershill, Elizabeth Bryant, Vera Boyd, Jessie E. Byrne, Alma Bailey, Emily Beal, Jessie 
Byers, Marie F. Baker, Violet Barclay, Harold Bonamy, Marjorie Brines, Kathleen Berkley, Thelma Butz, Mary P. Brown, Alma G. Baker 
Doris M. Byleveld, Thelma Barber, Doris Baldick, Muriel |. Betts, Gladys M. Blackmore, Dorothy M. Bingham, Cecilia E. Bishop, Brieid 
tergin, Claudine H. Berliner, Fileen M. Bovle, Coral R. Brown, Edith C. Brindal, Herman H. Black, Kathleen Brennan, Mary Beel, Catherine 
Bellingham, Vera M Brooker, Constan M. Bowles, Jennie P. Bell, Emily Baldock, Coralie Burmeister, Philomena Braybon, Lillian Birrell 
Ivv M. Crafter, Ralph S. Childe, Violet M. Coles, B-rnard Collins, Katie Coggon, Ellen E. Creaser, Rosalind Cudworth, Genetta Cohen 
Leslie H, Chambers, Celia Caplan, D »rothy Cowley, Reginald F. Chapman, Daisy H. Collins, Emily Cartmell, Nellie Clough, Gertrude M 


Croshaw, Florence D. Clarke, Annie Cuthbert, Kathleen G. M. Channel, Dorothy M. Crouch. Ellen M. Carter, Eileen Cleary, Ada M. Crouch, 
Crystal Cal lw dl, Kitty Casey, Alma Clerke. Emma Cosin, Molly Cant, Evelyn M. Copp, Bessie M. Cooke, Doris Carroll, Anna Cavanagh, 
Glia ly Eva M. Coke, Vivienne I. Cole, Myrtle Crouch, Joan Clarke. Maureen Carroll, Gladys Counsel, Gertrude Carwardine, Kathleen 


as 
M. Cahill, Vera D. Crooks, Adam Currie, James G. Cornell, Eleanor 1. Campbell, Kate P. Currey, John C. Clinnick, Tracey E. Clapham, 
Olive M. Carter, Winifred R. Clarke, Vera Connell, Mary B. Corrigan, Elaine Crowe, Thelma Clifton, Isobel Crone, Bertram Cowley, Alesina 
M. Cattlin, Margaret Cahill, Doris C. Costello, Nina Cattanach, Hannah Carroll, Beatrice Davies, Amy M. Dearnley, Emily F. Donnison, 
William Dacker, Gordon Dutton, Linda Davies, David O. Davies, Doris M. Doubtfire, Doris M. Davies, Madge P. Dunlop, Jessie G. Duncan, 
Margaret Dunn, Lily Duncan, Kathleen M. Doherty, Elsie L. Dyer, Mary Davies, Phyllis J]. Doherty, [la C. Dowding, Muriel Davison, Mande 
E. Deane, Olga Davey, Gladys R. Davies, Annie Dandridge, Hazel L. Elliott, Lizzie Edgar, Janet A. Ellis, Daisy Evans, Heulwen Evans, Olga 
Embrey, Christopher Evans, Enid A. Edwards, Lucy E. Elley, David E. Evans, Maud A, Foulkes, Hazel G. Foletta, Louisa Fasse, Hilda 
Fleiter, Annie Fitzpatrick, Lrene Fregson, Rose M. P. Fowkes, John S. Foster, Millicent S. Forrester, Eric Fairhurst, Louisa F. Ferraro, 

rt E. Foley, Elsie E. Freeman, Elsie |. Fallon, Edna G. Foreman, Edith M. Foster, Eva Fitness, Nora Fretwell, Amy Foster, Veronica 
I ise Fox, Sasa Gleeson, Marv Gleeson, Violet Groves, Marguerite Gipp, Nellie V. Green, Helen Galloway, Doris M. Gifforl, 
teatrice E. Godfrey, Margaret M Gibbons, Nellie Gardner, Robert H. Galbraith, Irene Gregg, Frances G. Grundy, Rita E. Garve v, Winifred 
M. Garrett, Lilian G. Gargery, Kathleen Goddard, Lydia A. Gould, Olive George, Ivy M Grebert, John Gard, Thelma Gleeson, Mary Greet, 
May Gelling, Marjorie E. Glenn, Leila Greer, Mabel M. Gordon, Alice M. Hanlon, Svivia H. Harrison, Lucy Holloway, Marjorie Ek. Hunt, 
Edith L. Hadley, Olwen Hughes, Elizabeth M. Hooper. Ethel M. Hales, Bradley Hustwick, Ruth G. Hill, Charlotte M. Harrison, Josephine 
Hineson, Lily Hobbs, Elsie M. Hunt, tAlma H. Hardingham, Phyllis L. Hughes, William Howood, Walter Heaton, Mary D. Holden, 


Eveline Harding, Edward Headon, Joseph Hedley, John H. Hunter, George Hughes, Clarice Hague, Marie Hall, Sarah Harris, Charles M. 
Henley. Kathleen Hilliam, Phvilis Hawton, Winnie Halbert, Isabella Hawes, Esther Herford, Eileen Hogan, Nellie Hargrave, Beatrice 


vrtle Heayney, Hilda Hodge, Evelwn Horton, Hannah FE. J. Hill, Gladvs E. Hedges, Gladys Hathorn, Dorothy E. Holthauzet, 
Caroline Hill, Lydia Helliwell, Winifred C. Hamer, Ethel M. Hedges, Olive Holiday, Elsie N. Harvey, Svlvia E. Hale, Kathleen Hurley, 
Nellie Herron, Dorothy M. Hallam, Svella D. Hansen, Kathleen Harrison, Mary Iveson, Ada A. Ingersole, Ellen E. Jacobs, Gwilym R. John, 
Gomer Jones, Dora Jackson, Lillian D F. Jones, Emrys V. Jones, Evelyn S Jacson, Wallace Jones. Eric Judson Frances A. Jones, Irene 
Jamieson, Olive Johns, Clara M. Jones, Doris L. Jackson, Lorna M. James, Freda Jazkson, Vera Jenkins, Eileen Jones, Sadie Jarvie, Hilda 
E. King, Gwendoline A. Kent, Margaret Knight, Martha Knowles, Annie Knight, Kathleen Kendall, Lucy B. Kitt, Mabel A. Kitt, Ella Kershlet, 
Josie Kean, Nellie Kenny, *Edith Kleesh, Margare’ M. Kelly, Lois I. King, Lilla M. Keogh, Kathleen Klemm, Josephine Keenan, Myrtle 
Keegan. Gertrude P. Kettle. Gothard W. Kl'c1xe, Ala E. Lemon, Kate G Lindsay, Maymi Leitch, Mabel Lancaster, Ruth Lincoln, Morgaa 
Lewis, Edith E. Lucas, Mavis Lynch, Ceci! E. Lang, Da'sy M. Long, Alma Lineham, Nelleen Lanigan, Dorothy Le Guier, Olive A Lyons, 
Leila M J. McAllister, Teresa Malone, Winifred P. Maxwell, Flerence Minchin, Dorothy W. McCutchion, May McCann Ethel L. Mages, 
Mary O. Mort Marion W. Murch, Irene Morton, Fthel Maddran, Ella Meakin, Phyllis 1. Meredith, Rachel Murray, Constantine Metcalf, 
Jessie Mos Aileen McMahon, Mary E. McKenna, Bertha E. Mitchell, Violet G. Mosby, Eveline Morgan, Irene Mulard, Ruby G, Mackay, 
Ursula McEvoy, Clare McSweeney. Rita McIntyre, Jack McDermott, Elizabeth M. Magner, Ethel M. Murday, Kathleen Morris, Mary E. W. 
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—_— ASSOCIATES (A.L.C M.)—continued. 
Murray. Elsie Morris, Bessie Morton, Jean G. Minty, Myrtle McLaughlin, Unita McLeod, Dorothy B. McCracken, Minnie McMurray, Olive 
i itton, Vera Miles, Jack McCarthy, Grace Miles, Mary A. Milner, Gwendoline R. Nokes, Ethel Nissenbaum, Leonora G. Norman, Eileen 
— yn, Nena Needham, Barbara Neuss, Pearl Nelson, Caroline Navan, Mary P. O'Grady, Gwendoline E. Oxley, Eluned Owen, Dulcie 
Onions, Philomena O'Connor, Mary O Kane, Dorothy Outram, Basil C. E. Osman, Frances O'Donnell, Agnes O'Keefe, Adeline D. Overton, 
‘ariel O'Malley, Ruby M. O'Connell, Annie L. oO’ Neill Mary C. 0’ Connor, Sheila O'Brien, Florence M. O'Malley, Violet O Connell, Ena 
wie, Betty O'C ‘onnor, Isabel S. Olley, Eileen E. O'Grady, Cecil G. Pettit, Gwyneth Perkins, Eva M. Parfitt, Edith Petherick, Mary Price, 
Frances Pa rker, Phaebe Percival, Jack Pearson, Petronella Porter, Myra Phillips. Joyce Powys, Isabel J. Paterson, Dorothy Pitkethly, 
imelda M. Petersen, E ileen Parker, Norma M. Ponton, Marjorie Porter, Marv Pitches, Edna Phillips, Maritta G, R. Paskert, Olive Pickford, 
Roma V. Phillips, Eileen E Probert. Veronica M. Peterson, Mary Peterson, Barbara E. Pigdon, Ursula M. Paatsch, Phyllis V. Quinton, 
a M. Quick, Mary E. Rowley, Amy T. Rawlins, Becca Roberts, Elsie R.R »serson, Amy Rounding, Arthur W. Roberts, Marjorie A. Rose, 
Vignie M. Riddle, Elsie M. Reed, Alice M. Rogers, Agnes Rees, Jennie Read, Nellie Roberts, Helen Richards, John E. Ryan, Claire M. 
a B. Russell, Dolores M. Rowe. Mary Rinaldi, Kathleen V. Rogan, Lily Rankin, Kathleen Reidy, May B. Rynn, Edythe Roberts, 
Yuriel Roper, trene E Roder, Mary Ross, Bertha Robb, Marie Re Suquet, Edward C. Stevens, Ernest J. Sproston, Joseph Swinney, Ethel 
Seventon, Annie J. Shepherd, Evelyn M. Stubbs, Jennie Salmon, Winifred K. Stockwell, Harold Sharpe, Dorothy F. Sparke, Elizabeth 
Sidebottom, Arthur Smi th, Leonard Stubbs, Margaret Se ott, Olive Sa ller, James Smith, Daisy Spittle, Edith Stone, Ivy Spanhake, Florence 
£. Spencer. Vena Swannie, Wynne Shapcott, Anita S. Smith, Norah I. Smith, Ida F. Skien. Ivy Scott, Mand Spalding, Phyllis A. Stokes, 
Evelyn Sheehy, Elsie C. Smith, Dulcie Swinburn, Vera Smithurst, Ellen C. Sheil, Renie V. Slater, Essie Stocker. Mary Sutton, Hope 
Sas ston, Clande W. Shaw, Alice M. Smith, Winnie Smith, Eleana Stonehouse. Nellie Sherry, Esther E. Shotton, Dorothy Steele, Mary Steed, 
Bie R. Skinner, Muriel F. Shellew, Percy B. Smith. Vera Shannon Mainy Screen, Beulah E. Shannon. Doris W. F. Springbett, Phyllis 
wuter, Ethel Taylor, Muriel Thomas. Olwen Thomas, Bertha Taylor, Gladys M. Thompson, Mildred Turner, Charles E Thompson, Phyllis 
¥. Tanner, Frank Turner, Elsie Tweedale, Mary P. Thomas, Kathleen Thompson, Gladys M. Tuddenham. Eleanor S. Terry, Ellen 
Thomps yn. Elma Tate, Elizabeth L. M. Thomas, Leonora Tims, Ruby Thomas, Ruby M. Thompson, Francis L. Thomson, Rosalind 
Theobald. Elizabeth Toohey, Gwen Thomas, Imoygen Thompson, Helene Taylor, Dorothy R. Uncles, Jessie Upton, Ivy M. Voisey, Mona 
Vecchia, Gladys M. Vial, Lily Vallence, Lucy Vandersluys, C harles E. Vivis, Frances Vaugh, Irene M. Vandeleur, Isobel Virtue, Edith 
Whitehouse, Lily A. Woodhouse, Doris M. Wiseman, Ruth Williams, Doris P. W hitehouse, Katie Worthing, Eleanor Williams, Marion 
Weaver. a tha H. Williams, Edward Whittaker, Florence E. Whitehead, Arthur S. White, Gladys M Warburton, Mary H. Whalley, 

seph W »odcock, Hilda Webster, Dora E. Wilks, Nellie Wallace, Dorothy Wesiphall, Melba Weatherhill, Wilfrida Ward, Edna White, 
Eva M. G. w atson, Madge I. Watts, Dor thy E Wills, Harrie Wemyss, Fred Watkins, Eva Wray, Winnie E. Wall, Evelene Wilson, Jean 
Wallace, Hilda Watford, Margaret F. Whiteside, Bessie Wilkins Mary M. Waddell, Maida Whitelock, Gladys Weidner, Ailsa M. 
Wainwright, Lola Wood, Beatrice Williams, Florence L. Whatmore, Teresa Whelan, Alice Webb, isabelle William, Olive Winslow, Gladys 
Webb, Morris E. Wallace, George Yeats. 

Vioutn Ptaytnc.—James W. Barnes, Mand Billson, Laurence Bendall, Margaret Bowyer, Cecil H. B. Clark. Winifred Cole, Violet 
Carman, Kathleen Cavanagh, Hilda Clark, May Cruse, Dorothy F. Camper, Phillip E. Cohen, Alice Chambers, Eileen Fitzgerald, Harold 
Pollan. Isabel C. Glen, Sidney G. Hedges, Alice E. Hooton, Hedwig von Hein, Elsie Key, Eric Martin, Henry Murtha, Gordon L. Olsen, 
Elsie E. Pimm, Rebe L. Parkinson, Lillian M. Ross, Henry C. Robb, Essie Raphael, Milton Schmidt, Dorothy Stazicker, Norman Thomas, 
Una V. Thompson, Ruth J. Thomas, Annie M. W ighton, Olga Woolley. 

OrcaN PLayinGc.—Harold Coombs, Charles B. Cox, Ethel M. —_. Ernest W. Stevens, John H. G. Wilson. 

Sin stnc.—Evelvn Astle, Gertrude A. Brindley, Hilda F. Bird, Nora Burgoyne, Jessie Brice, Daisv Craig, }ohn A. Carter, Martin H. 
Coling, Hilda G. Clarke, Gladys H. E Daniel, Harold C. George, Queenie Gates, Sarah Hardern, Inez M. Havnes, Sylvia H. Harris m, 
Harold E Josolyne, Violet Lawrence, Marguerite E. Langford, Fanny Mason, Thelme C. Mann, Doris H. Nippin, Kate M. Owen, Eileen M 
5.0’Shea, Marjorie A. Pain, Isabell Paterson, Winifred G. Rhodes, Alice Sleeman, Martha Taylor, George Wilson. 

Vioton: ELtLo Prayinc.—AlecC. Borland, Allie R. Bayley. 

Corner PLay ING. tArthur Stender. 

Evocurion —Ruby Ambler, May Burrough, Violet Barker, Janet T. Boyd, Amelia J. Childe, Kitty Churnside, Frances F. J. Cooper. 
Mary S. A. Conway, “Olive Cairns, Frances A. Dannock, Emily M. English, Nora E, Fuery, Sylvia Griffitys, Florence M. Gordon, Phyllis 
Havdon, Beatrice M. Hoyle, Lavra E. Meyer, Mary J. Mortimore, Herbert Murray, Charles H. Metcalf, Lina Obxurgh, Bessie Percy, 
Emmeline Powley, Moss Runcieman, Hilda P. Royal, Mary E. Reed, Winifred Ryan, Dora Smith, Muriel G. Stokoe, Ethel A. Slaiter, 
Winifred E. M. smabridge, Ada Tate, Dorothy M. Tippet. Vera Tallent, Doris Windle, Millicent M. Woolridge. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L. Mus. L.C.M.). 
Emlyn Edmunds. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A. Mus. L.C.M.). 


Ernest A. Cousins, William S. Hall, Edith E. Midwood, Thelma Mitchell, F. Paul, Filia B. de Villiers, George F. Walker. 
* Gold Medalists. + Silver Medalists. 











The examiners were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M.; Alfred W. Abdey, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Ormon., F.R.C.O.: Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq.; Wilfred Arlom, Es«., L.R.A.M., 4. R.C.M.; Algernon Ashton, Esq.; S. Bath, Esq., 
Mas. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M.:; Percy S. Bright, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond., F.R.C.O.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., 
Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M.:; A. E. Cottam, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O.: H. sry Derry, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. 
Ovon. et Dunelm., F.R.C.O.: Herbert J. Dawson, Esq , Mus. Bac. ¢ antab.. L.R.A.M., F.R.C O.; R. J. Douglas, Esq.; R. A. Ebdon, Esq., 
Mas. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M.; T. C. Edwards, Esq., F.R.C.O.: Frank Eile srton, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Sidney }. 
English, Esq., Mus. Bac. T C.T.; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; J. Dawson Hands, Esy., Mus. Bac. Dublin; Haydn K. 
Hardwick. Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm.; A. H. Howell, Esq.; Thomas Hassard, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; H. F. Henniker, Esq., 
Mus, Doc. Cantuar., A.R.A.M.: G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations: George Herbert, Esg.; George Hooper, Esq., 
ARA.M : Joshua Ives, Esq., Mus. Bac.: D. J. Jennings, Esq., Mus. Doc., T.C.T.: Charles E. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; 
tug. W. Juncker, Esq.: F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Geo. F. King, Esq.: M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. 
Canteb.: W. Rayment Kirby, Esg.. Mus. Bac. Dunelm , F.R.C.O.; Thomas W. Lardner, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M. 
W.R. I. McLean, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm.;: D. J. Montague, Esq.; Thos. R. Mayne, Esq., Mus, Doc. R.U.1L., M.A., L.R.A.M. 

F. Misquith, Esq.: Henry Newboult, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.C.O.; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; J. H vorlett 
Shanks, Esq.; Percy L. Scaife, Esq., Mus Bac, Dunelm., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O.; Sydney Scott, Esq., 
A.M.: W.H. Shinn, Esq.; G. Gilbert Stocks, Esq., Mus. Doe. Oxon., F.R.C.O.: 
Doc. Oxon.; D. W. Vaughan, Esq.; Harold E. Watts, Esq., 





Ross, Esq.: Reginald J. 
Mus Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.: ; } 
C. Reginald Toms, Esq.; John Thornton, Esq.; W. E. Thomas, Esq., Mus. 
Mus, Doc. Oxon. 

There were 1,467 Candidates for Diplomas, of whith number 919 passed, 524 failed, and 24 were absent. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS « < ASSOCIATE (A.L .C.M.) and LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.) are held in London 
andat certain Provincial and Colo ial centres in APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN 
MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L. Me s.L.C.M.), the TEACHER'S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), and FELLOWSHIP 
F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in Scotland and Ireland in JUNE 
ast day of entry, May 8), and in all other parts in JULY, the last day of entry being JUNE 8 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant distric sts in Great Britain and all other parts of the world 
ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in accordance with the printed 
regulations. Full details will be found in the Syllabus. 
: The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION for Students, Amateur or 
Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte ' Singing, Violin, Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition, 
including Fugue, Orchestration, and Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all other 
tch stral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE 
_ There are CLLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, Sight-Singing, &c.: also 
SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. 
Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (36 st »ps) in the College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9 pm. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 

THE ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, LADIES' CHOIR, and STRING QUARTET CLASSES, DRAMATIC CLASS, and 
CONDUC 'TORS' CLASS meet each week 

The 22nd Students’ Concert took place i in the Concert Hall of the College on March 22nd. 

The SUMMER TERM commences on Monday, April 18th. 

Full Particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus and Forms of Entry, can be had 
® application to A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 





Telephones : 3870 Central and 3948 Gerrard. Telegrams; * Supertonic, Reg, London." 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
wen BROADWOOD 


President : 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board : | [A | \ OS 


Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


I era BOSWORTH & CO., LTD. 


pril 7th, at 3 p.m.--Tue Riaut Rev. Brsnore Mexcer, D.D., CONCERTOS FOR TWO PIANOS (4 IHANps), 


Canon Residentiary of Chester Cathedral, will deliver the Inaugural . 
(Two copies of each work necessary. ) 





Addre Subject: “* The deeper significance of Musi a 
The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all a _ A.—Op. 15, Suite ... "te ee we 4 
’ a" om > , 3ACI C.—Concertos in G major, major, D major €a. 3 § 
Mt S . : ont: ocal > )and El BACH, < . 
fusica ubjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical and Elocution. | RaGH’ }) S —Conzertos in D major, E major. ... ‘ on 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and | —— Conce rtos, F minor, A minor... al me ea 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects- . _- D 7 ea. 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners as welli BACH. tg Cones rtos, © minet.G majo aera jor oa. 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf age are | BACH. F Concertos s, F major, ED major, originally com- 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. yesed for two pianos.. ea 
Concertos, E minor, D major, At minor, F major ‘ ea 


There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the BE E :THOVE N. nee ) xe 1, C major.. " 
+ : . —— Ditto 2, B? major ». 3, C minor; No. 4, G major 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, nd No s. ED major : as . ne ; - = 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum; also | CHOPIN.—Concerto, Op. tt, E minor 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the H ~ Ce Lc Op. 21, F_ minor ' . . 

: : AN DEL.—Concerto, G minor, F major ea 

Yegree 3 Music. aN —C 
Degree of Bachelor of Musi HAYDN.—Concerto, D major ‘s 
HUMMEL.—Concerto, Op 85, A minor 

- Concerto, Op. $9, B minor 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 


Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the) MENDELSSOHN.—Concerto. Op. 25, G minor 2 
Concerto, Op. 40, D minor 2 ¢ 


Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application o. b 
MOSCHELES.—Concerto, Op. 58, G minor 


to the undersigned : os » a . = ; 
. Cc. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary MOZART.—Concerto, D minor a 
—— Concertos, C major, E? maior, C minor on ea 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 - Concerto, A major ° 


- Concerto, B major 
Coronation, Concerto D major 
_ 7. _— . . _ — Concerto, Rondo, D major 
| () ( VIR¢ HES | RAT. SOC LE | LES Concerto, E? major, for t wo pianos, with the full orchestr 
accompaniment arranged for 2nd piano... on 
"T) . i, fo Cc RAMFAU, J. PH.-—5 Piano Concertos 
ANI ( ONDI ( TORS SCHUMANN Concerto, Op. 54, B minor ‘ 
Concerted Pieces, Op. 92, G major, and Op. 134, D minor 
WEBER.—Op. 11, Concerto, C major , ‘ 
Op. 32, Concerto, E major ‘ 


Messrs. ELKIN & Co., Lrp., desire to draw 
attention to the following specially attractive works 


for Orchestra recently issued. BOSWORTH §& & Co., LTD., 


SUITE FROM HeEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LoNvey, W.! 

: 4 ‘ Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: *Bertncer s Tutor 

‘ly a_i es ) "Dp ae ba Yi +99  *Warp's Procressive Tutor,’ ‘Hewy's Tutor.’ * Wickins Rarw 
\\ I | I: R ts i H E k Al \ 1( y\\ I: \ DS Tutor,’ Granam P. Moore's * First Principces 

. ; Publishers of ‘Sevcix's Viotin Metuop,’ * Bertncer's Dai 

Tecunicat Stupres,’ Macrarren's ‘THe Cuitps Firs: Mesic 


Lessons,’ ‘ Serpine's Tiny Tunes Metuopn,’ Etc. 


ROGER OUILTER. ns sensi cacsetedbarviathe - 





Price net. s. d. Just PuRLIsHEn. 
Full Orchestra (including Piano Conductor 10 Oo 
Small Orchestra (inc luding Piano Conductor 7 oO 


CORONACH CONCERTO 


\ HIGHLAND LAMENT.) 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 


EDGAR BARRATT. comPoseD BY 
Full Orchestra (including Piano Conductor 2 o EDWARD ELGAR 


‘ , . (Or, 85). 
d fe U lral List, post free on application, 4 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1 


VP) OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. j London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


FULL SCORE, 


Price Forty-Two Shillings. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
APRIL 1 1921 


THE JUBILEE OF 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
AND THE 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


1.-—TuHeE BUILDING AND Its PURFOSE 


By HrERMAN KLEIN 

One of the strangest features in the growth of a 
great, irregularly-built city like London is the 
sudden uprearing of huge structures that do not in 
the least resemble each other, yet quickly become 
assimilated to the harmonious mass which consti- 
tutes our familiar landscape of bricks and mortar. 
What was yesterday a bare, neglected spot is 
tomorrow the scene of a fresh landmark. How it 
came there we hardly know, we seldom care; our 
chief concern is to learn what it is there for, and to 
ascertain whether it be beautiful or ugly. Unfortu 
nately it is too often ugly, though very rarely such 
an offence to the eye as is our one sky-scraper on 
the south side of St. James’s Park. And even 
then, somehow, it does not take long for Londoners 
to condone the * offence.’ 

Fifty-five years ago the place where the Royal 
Albert Hall now stands was an empty site forming 
part of a large estate, one corner of which was laid 
out for what were then called the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, the whole belonging to the 
corporate body known as the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851. On the opposite side of 
Kensington Gore, just inside Kensington Gardens, 
rose the costly memorial erected by (Queen 
Victoria in honour of the Prince Consort, who had 
died five years before. This was quite a new 
landmark, and few people were daring enough to 
describe it as beautiful. But a little later on it 
formed a foil to the vast coliseum-like building 
that had been put up over the way—an erection 
resembling it as little as a balloon resembles a 
walking-stick—a sort of amphitheatre that speedily 
earned the reputation of being (exteriorly at least) 
the ugliest structure in the metropolis. Its 
ungainly solidity and size forthwith enhanced the 
hitherto unperceived architectural embellishments 
of the top-heavy Albert Memorial, and so provided 
acontrast not ungrateful to the eye, which speedily 
grew accustomed to the new ‘circus’ (as many 
called it); while for the rising generation the 
picture, whether beautiful or not, soon became 
as native to South Kensington as the India 
Office and the Cenotaph are to Whitehall to-day. 

But what was the idea? With what precise 
object was this extraordinary building thus thrust 
before the gaze of the astonished Cockney and 


the even more 


bewildered visiting provincial ? 
The question was never, as the present writer can 
vouch, a very easy one to answer. But it is one 
which should be answered quite categorically now, 
for the reason that in a few weeks’ time the 
Royal Albert Hall will attain its jubilee—to be 
celebrated in fitting fashion. Moreover, the readers 
of the Musical Times, whose founders were so 
closely associated with its early history, will 
naturally be anticipating something more than a 
brief account of its beginnings, as well as of the 
remarkable developments that have marked its 
existence. If ever an ‘ugly duckling’ changed 
figuratively into a useful and ornamental swan, 
the Albert Hall certainly did; and how it was 
made to do so is a story worth telling. ‘To 
understand it clearly we must go back to the 
actual commencement. 


SCHEME OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 


On Wednesday, July 6, 1865, a meeting was 
held at Marlborough House, under the presidency 


of the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII.) to promote the erection of a 
“Great Central Hall, the want of which for 


various purposes connected with Science and Art 
has long been felt.’ A Provisional Committee 
was appointed, with full powers, which met a week 
later, the Prince again occupying the chair, with 


his brother, Prince Alfred (subsequently the 
Duke of Edinburgh) and _ several influential 
noblemen and gentlemen to support him. A 


statement was prepared and issued which disclosed, 
among other things, that the demand on the part 
of many official bodies for the establishment of a 
‘Central Institution in London for the promotion 
of Scientific and Artistic knowledge as applicable 
to productive industry,’ had been laid before the 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
shortly after the closing of that Exhibition. The 
steps in contemplation had been arrested by the 
death, in 1861, of the Prince Consort, who had 
himself directed the preparation of the preliminary 
plans and suggestions. A site had, however, been 
secured, and the management of the Hall—the 
* Central Hall of Arts and Sciences,’ as it was to 
be called—would be vested in a governing body 
acting under the authority of a Royal Charter. 

It was to be available, according to the same 
statement, for the following objects: 


(a.) Congresses, both national and _ inter- 
national, for purposes of science and art. 
Performances of music, both choral and 
instrumental, including performances with 
organ similar to those now given in various 
large provincial towns, such as Liverpool 
and Birmingham. 

The distribution of prizes by public bodies 
and societies. 

Conversaziones of societies established for 
the promotion of science and art. 
Agricultural and horticultural exhibitions. 


(A.) 


(c.) 
(d.) 


(e.) 
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National and international exhibitions of of subscribers came forward; Lieut.-Col. (late 


works of art and _ industry, including | Major-General) Henry Scott, R.E., was appointes 
industrial exhibitions by the working-|the architect, with Mr. Thomas Verity as his 
classes similar to those recently held 


assistant; the builders, Messrs. Lucas Bros. 
generously contributed 430,000 (to be deducteg 
from the £200,000 at which they estimated the cos 
of construction) : and the digging of the foundation: 
was begun. When the foundation-stone was |aig 
by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, on May 29, 
1867, it was expected that the building would } 
completed in two and a half years. It took near 
a year longer, owing to certain delays, the principa 
one being caused by an influx of water from , 
small stream that was found to flow immediate) 
under the site of the Hall, from north to south, 
proceeding apparently from the Long Water jp 
Kensington Gardens, and ultimately finding js 


successfully in various parts of London. 
Exhibitions of pictures, sculpture, and 
other objects of artistic and scientific 
interest. 

Any other purposes connected with science 
and art. 

Such, then, were the very excelleni aims with 
which the new institution be founded. 
They were duly approved, together with a broad 
financial which will be referred to 


was to 


scheme, 


presently, and shortly afterwards, under conditions 
of notable ¢c/a¢ and promise, the whole under- 
public. 


taking was laid before the Be it noted 

















on 
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mm engraving issued with the Official Staten 1867.) 
here that the strength of its 
enhanced by the liberality of the Commissioners of 
the Great Exhibition. ‘They not only paid all the 
preliminary expenses, but granted the site for the 
Hall fora term of nine hundred and ninety-nine 


to the Thames. The stream flows to this 
day through a brick culvert, at the rate of eight 
gallons per minute. 


THE FINANCIAL AND SEATING PLANS 








years at the nominal rent of one shilling per annum, 
which grant represented a gift of 460,000 to the 
Hall. They also guaranteed 4 50,000 towards the 
cost of the building. Both artistically and com- 
mercially, therefore, the entire proposition wore a 
healthy aspect. 

As a matter of 
gratifying. 


fact, the 
l:veryone 


public response was 
glad when it was 


announced in 1866 that the new building would be 


Was 


called the “Royal Albert Hall,’ and that it was to | 


be regarded as the completion of the Memorial to 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. A large number 


ippeal was | 
| 
| 
| 


Let us now examine for a moment the plan by 
| which the necessary capital was to be raised. A sum 
| of #1 50,000 was asked from the public towards the 
| £:200,000—a ridiculously small amount in com 
| parison with what would be needed to-day—required 

for erecting the Hall. It was obtained in the form 
| of subscriptions for boxes and seats that were to be 
| held by the subscribers for nine hundred and ninety- 
| nine years, 7.¢., practically in perpetuity. The price 
of a box with ten seats in the first tier was £1,000; of 
a box with five seats in the second tier, #500 ; or 
of a reserved stall in the amphitheatre, A100. For 
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the Royal box the Queen subscribed £2,000, and 
for his the Prince of Wales gave £1,000. Her 
Majesty was the Patron, and the Prince was 
President of the institution until, as King Edward, | 











he became Patron, and was in turn succeeded by | 
His present Majesty King George V. In all! 
1,341 seats were subscribed fer, producing a sum 


of £134,160; and this, added to the grant of 
£50,000 from the Commissioners and_ the 


£30,000 from Messrs. Lucas Bros., sufficed to 
cover the cost (4 214,460) of building the Hall.* 

The members were incorporated by Royal! 
Charter, dated April 8, 1867, and their liability 
limited to the amounts of their subscriptions. 
[hey were granted one vote in the management of 
the Hall for every seat held by them. The Hall was 
designed to contain about 5,600 ‘sittings,’ as they 
were termed ; but was expected to hold 8,000 





a: 
j 
& 





é - a, 

a 
FA A 
(From an engraving issucd % 


persons at ‘ orchestral concerts,’ exclusive of the 
singers and instrumentalists, divided as follows : 


Arena 1,000 
Amphitheatre 1,400 
Boxes 1,100 
Balcony... ; 2,500 
Gallery eee eee 2,000 


It is interesting to note that the balcony, like the 
arena, was Originally intended to be ‘applied to 
various exhibition purposes,’ or else © fitted with 
seats for an audience.’ ‘The gallery was also to be 
available for exhibitions, but principally as a 
promenade or picture-gallery ; and in due course 

“It may be mentioned that the Commissioners received 500 seats, 
while Messrs. Lucas had 300 seats, afterwards purchased by the 
former body. In 1908, however, these Soo seats were handed over by 


deed to the Albert Hall Corporation, and are therefore always 
included as part of the letting area 


for a time it was used for both purposes. Herein 
we perceive the comprehensive nature of the 
original project, which was to provide a building 
‘large enough for the effective display of industrial 
and other like exhibitions,’ as well as for ‘large 
musical performances’ such as those whose success 
‘at numerous other places augurs well for the 
popularity of similar entertainments in London.’ 
But, as we shall learn, the realisation of this big 
idea, this creation of a central home for the 
encouragement and display of the Arts and 
Sciences, was, through force of circumstances, to 
be only partially attained. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HALL 

Meanwhile, the late ’sixties were witnessing the 
steady growth of the new building. ‘The thick 
red-brick walls rose rapidly in Kensington Gore, 


YS ier 

we athe ii 

Ey. 
Sails 


3 


—~, 


uth the Official Statement in 1567.) 


with their (then) strange terra-cotta decorations and 
the fine frieze executed in tessere of the same 
substance, forming a mosaic of simple outlines and 
colours. As a whole the place did not look 
ungainly until the roof was on, and then not a soul 
loved it either from near or afar. But as time 
went on, and the privileged were allowed their first 
peep at the interior, the true intent, the surprising 
grandeur and magnitude of Lieut.-Col. Scott’s 
design became apparent to the eye, and soon a 
very diflerent story was to be heard. Whatever 
else it might achieve, the Royal Albert Hall as an 
auditorium would be unique—as unique in its way 
as its ancient and bigger sister, the Coliseum at 
Rome. 

It was built, moreover, to be the safest enter- 
tainment hall in the world. All the floors were 


BOE 
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fireproof. The spacious corridors communicated OUTSIDE 
on the south side with three large crush-rooms, a Coane walls) - Gis we 
whence there were exits under covered porticoes, | Height from pavement oe a aa 
and a separate exit to the Royal Horticultural Height from engine-room to parapet 104 
Conservatory, long since pulled down. The INSIDE 
facilities for ingress and egress were calculated at Length ; ee “ 204 
the remarkable ratio of one door for every two Width ane = ' " 23% 

: . Width of Amphitheatre 31 
hundred persons, a fact which would seem fully to Length of Avena o4 
justify the confidence of the latter-day London Width of Arena Os 


County Council when it takes the Albert Hall for 
demonstrations and displays given by the students 
and children attending its schools. What is more, it 
has been estimated that the corridors, staircases, and 
vestibules are capable of accommodating the entire 
audience of eight thousand. Certainly, the hall as 
a rule cleared in than three minutes 
from the end of a performance. 


is less 

Having regard to the unprecedented size of the 
auditorium, the scheme of artificial heating was 
well devised, and so was the ventilation. For these 
purposes and for the blowing of the organ the 
necessary power was provided by three boilers 
and engines in the basement, where, by the way, 
there is a well four hundred and thirty feet deep, 
which supplies the Hall with water. 

If the gigantic proportions of this novel structure 
struck the beholder with amazement half a century 
ago, it may truthfully be said that they never fail 
to convey a similar impression of extraordinary 
nobility and grandeur to-day. Personally speaking, 
the writer always experiences this sense of vastness 
on entering the Royal Albert Hall; nor, looking 
back through the long vista of years to the period 
when it was still surrounded with scaffold-poles, can 
one help wondering at the rare imagination evinced 
in the architect’s grandiose conception, as well as the 
knowledge and foresight which he displayed in the 
working out of all its minor details.* There were 
some mistakes, of course. It cannot, for example, 
be pretended that the acoustics turned out to be 
all that a musician could desire. ‘There emerged 
from the first a very palpable and troublesome echo, 
which still persists in spite of the wires that were 
extended across the Hall to break the continuity 
of the sound-waves. On the other hand the early 
annoyances of glare and sound caused by the glass 
dome were quickly remedied by hanging under it 
the huge velarium which most people naturally 
suppose to have been put up when the building 
was erected. 

That it is the largest and loftiest unsupported 
dome-roof in the world can be asserted on the 
best authority. It was regarded as a triumph for 
the still youthful cantilever system when the Forth 
Bridge had not yet been rebuilt. ‘The height from 
the floor of the arena to the ‘soffit’ of the dome 
132 feet inches, or about a third of the 
height of that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
principal general dimensions of the Hall are as 
follows : 


1s H 


* Lieut.-Col. Scott was a charming man. I had the pleasure of 


knowing him e visited his house when he lived, I think, at 


Ealing. H. K 


ne 


THE GREAT ORGAN 


It had been intended from the first that the 
organ should be commensurate in size with the 
vast space of the unprecedented concert-room, 
Its erection—at a cost of £10,000—was not 
unnaturally entrusted to Mr. Henry Willis, the 
builder of the lovely instrument in St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, whose “Committee of Advice, 
including Mr. (later on Sir Michael) Costa and 
Mr. Bowley (secretary of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society) reported that “if carried out as designed 
it would be by far the grandest and most complete 
instrument in the world.’ This anticipation may 
have been to a considerable extent—though not 
literally—fulfilled. Nothing of such mammoth 
proportions in the shape of an organ had ever been 
seen before. At the same time, no impartial judge 
was ever known to describe its aspect as handsome, 
or even pleasing, still less to declare that Mr. Willis 
had produced a second masterpiece. The speci- 
fication of the instrument is subjoined : 


PEDAL 
FT. 

1 Double Open Diapason... 32 12 Super Octave 

2 Double Open Diapason 32 13 Furniture .. § ranks 
3 Contra Violone 32 14 Mixture ranks 
4 Open Diapason 16 15 Contra Posaune 

5 Open Diapason .. 16 16 Contra Fagotto 

6 Bourdon . if 17 Bombarde 

7 Violone ; 16 1s Ophicleide ... 

8 Great Quint 12 19 Trombone 

9 Violoncello bs 20 Fagotto 

10 Octave 8 21 Clarion 

1m Quint 

CHOIR 

22 Violone 2 Flageolet . 
23 Viola da Gamba s 33 Piccolo Harmoniqgue 
24 Dulciana : ‘ ; Ss 34 Super Octave 
25 Lieblich Gedact ... 8 35 Mixture = 3 ranks 
26 Open Diapason Ss 36 Corno-di-Bassetto 
27 Vox Angelica hs 7 Clarinet 
28 Principal Harmonique ; 38 Cor Anglais 
29 Oboe... 


$ 

Gemshorn ’ 4 19 

Lieblich Fl5te $ ’ 
} 


30 Trompette Harmori C&S 
31 Celestina 31 Clarion : 
REAT 
42 Flate Conique (partly har- 54 Viola... 
monic - 16 55 Octave 
43 Contra Gamba 16 86 Quint Octaviante 
44 Violore ; 87 Piccolo Harmonique 
$5 Bourdon if 58 Super Octave 
46 Open Diapason 8 59 Furniture ranks 
47 Open Diapason Ss 69 Mixture ; inks 
48 Viola da Gamba s 61 Contra Posaune 
49 Claribel Ss €2 Posaunce 5 
50 Flate Harmonique s 63 Trompette Harmonique 1&5 
51 Flute 4 Pavillon 8 64 Tromba ; 8 
52 Quint . 6 65 Clarion Harmonique &4 
53 Flaite Octaviante Har 66 Clarion a 4 
monig uc } 
©WEL! 
67 Double Diapason 16 So Piccolo Harmoniquve 
68 Bourdon ; 16 St Sesquialtera § ranks 
€9 Salicional 82 Mixture 5 ranks 


83 Contra Posaune 
Contra Oboe 
Baryton 

Voix Humane 


5 
» Open Diapason s 

Viola da Gamba s 
2 Flate 4 Cheminées 8 
73 Claribel Flute s 


74 Quint ‘ f 87 Oboe te 

75 Flate Harmonique $ SS Cornopean .. 8 
76 Viola... $ 89 Tuba Major y 
77 Principal ; 99 Tuba.. 4 
78 Quint Octaviante 3 91 Clarion 4 


79 Super Octave 2 
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= 
SOLO into existence the Amateur Instrumental Society, 
FT. FT. | . . 
» Contra Basso 16 102 Corno-di-Bassetto 14| the precursor of the Amateur Orchestral Society, 
93 ite 3 Fev a ; = —_ “e “| under the presidency of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
gy Viol d’ Amo ‘ 3asso< S : . or 
9s Flite Harmonique 8 105 French Horn 8}who played for a time among the first violins. 
Claribel Flute 8 106 Ophicleide S| ep . . _ - Se ewe ¥ - 
o Voix Celeste S we Teombene s| The duties of conductor were shared for several 
— ae Oboe don =~ gh | Seasons by Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. George 
» Concert F . ar . ose 16 7 - . 
» Piccolo Harmonique 2 110 Tube Souhiiis , s| Mount: and when the former resigned his post 
-C al 111 Tuba Clarion . . . 
¢ Cymbal _ *! Mr. Mount carried on the work until the dissolu- 
COUPLERS |tion of the Society only a few years ago. H.R.H. 
12 Solo Sub-octave (on itself). 119 Swell to Choir. he Prince of Wal b a ate le ‘hen his 
; Solo Super-octave (on itself) 120 Solo to Choir. | the rince of ales became president when his 
fee eect ene eS | brother died, and was characteristically faithful in 
115 Swell Super-o' ‘ If). 22 § edals. : “icing : 
6 Unison Solo to Great. 123 Great to Pedals. |his regular attendance at the smoking concerts of 
ur? Unison Swell to Great 124 Choir to Pedals. he Society 
$8 Unison Choir to Great. 125 Sforzando. the society. 


The compass of the four man: al claviers extends from CC to C in | Nor did the activities of the Corporation stop 
at. (sixty-one notes), and that of the pedale from CCC to G(thirty-two | here, They embraced in 1872 the holding of a 
= eapanion a (hit memes. eee | Series of eighteen subscription concerts in May, 
; | June, and July, which furnished an example of 
So much for the building. As we have seen, its | ‘ decentralization’ quite on a par with anything that 
uses were to be many and varied, and were to|js being attempted in that direction to-day. No 
range from oratorios and organ recitals to the| doubt the whole eflort was premature—a good 
exposition of pictures, industries, and even} idea experimented with before its time. It ought 
ygricultural implements. But, above and beyond|to have succeeded; but, as we shall see, it did 
al, it was music that was to derive profit|/not. Imagine, however, the audacity of an enter- 
fom the resources of this Brobdingnagian! prise that was to include in a three months’ 
temple of harmony. In order to ascertain! scheme the following features : 
 thanance ofthe, mene in which t 2S] (a) Orron, ien by the Sacred Harmonic 
over the period of completion—v.e., the spring of | rio OEE She Se ee 
i871-—and come to the following year, when the | (s.) ieaminis _" — 
Provisional Committee issued its first report to the bev b 4 Mr Ma oe ids :e a le t 
so-called ‘promoters,’ then acting under the Royal te ania of Her Majesty’s Theatre. ” 
Charter, who were thenceforward to be known as! (..) Popular concerts, given by Mr. Arthur 





the “ seat-holders.’ : ; 
-_:. — _ a a Chappell, the manager of the Monday 
This per, Sees the E rince of Wales, | Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall 
recapitulated various matters with which we are (with Joachim, Norman Nienten Medes 
“a . « . 4 a. at, - e « 
now familiar and then went on to submit to the Schuosem Beli. Wie Pia. &c) 
‘. 2 ‘ e | N é " é ‘. Ss, é » < ofe 
Lorporation—or, Té - specially - . ; . 
tigger Ce rather wee ally commend to (d.) Grand choral concerts, given by Her 
ts care ’—three new and important schemes, viz. : Majesty’s Commissioners iw ie 
° ; + ¢ ot) . oO , 
(a.) A series of cheap concerts for the people. direction of M. Ch. Gounod, with the aid 
(.) A society of amateurs of all classes for | of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
instrumental ae. : (then in process of formation), consisting of 
(.) A National Training School for Music. above a thousand voices 


Of these, by far the most interesting to us at the | In addition, the Provisional Committee’s report, 
PRE TONERS 5 the third, wherein lay the 8€TM | from which this list is quoted, announced further 
of a splendid idea, which wena oe glorified form | concerts by the Sacred Harmonic Society, concerts 
ste Rona Cole, of Mase tis indeed, under Joos Pending eal. 
“ine age : a Ee ~| connection with the International Exhibition of 
institution practically began with that of the Royal | 872 (to be held in the adjoining grounds), and 
Albert Ha!], where it was to ‘have the use of one | se wae “ x es of ri i - hy ie " 
of the small lecture theatres and other rooms on a ae arstreleages tay va Nate he 
reasonable terms as soon as responsible organization | _ hepedepeny dilnenn oer npicter- pease hanes 
hen Rateei te piers Site 98 pert ee of | ¥25 not to be permitted for a good many years. 
which was, however, to take time and pass through | 
agood many stages of development and progress} ‘The coincidence of birth between the Royal 
ere the parent idea attained fruition. On this} Albert Hall and the National ‘Training School for 
subject, more anon. | Music has already been noted. ‘They cannot be 

Of the other two schemes named above, the} said to have been precisely twins, inasmuch as 
first embodied a genuine attempt to provide weekly | their entry into existence was not simultaneous ; 
programmes of popular music—glees, songs, instru | but beyond question the School would never have 
mental and organ pieces 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC 





at low prices, the| begun life when it did had not the opening of the 


subscription rates working out at 3¢. (gallery),| Hall been thought the right moment—and the 
6d. (orchestra), 9d. (balcony), 1s. 6d. (arena), and | place the right one—to provide it with a suitable 
3s. (amphitheatre stalls). It did not, however,| home. Hence the proposals which occupy two 
attract the public. ‘The second scheme brought | pages of the report of the Provisional Committee. 
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Their period of gestation had already covered a 
good many years, and it was with the Prince 
Consort himself that the idea of founding such an | 
institution had originated. ‘That was in the ’fifties. 
It was then taken up by the Society of Arts, but 
nothing definite was done until August, 1866, | 
when a report was issued recommending the| 
establishment of a music school based upon the 
same lines as the Royal Academies of Paris, 
Brussels, and Naples—that is, a school for a couple 
of hundred students, to be trained gratuitously by 
aid of scholarships, grants, &c., and another 
hundred should pay for their education. 
I'his document also went so far as to suggest the 
reorganization of the Royal Academy of Music 
(then situated in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square) 
where administrative and other reforms were 
certainly much needed. But the suggestion, how- 
ever advisable, made enemies for the new scheme, 
and was probably the main cause of its being 
shelved for another five years. Then the Society | 
of Arts, more in earnest than ever, came out with | 
a statement declaring that “the time had arrived, 
Xc.,’ and that the help of the State, the Deans and 
Chapters of our Cathedrals, and the various civic 
bodies and municipal authorities, must be secured 
for the effectual carrying out of this great musical 
purpose. 

But, not until the Royal Albert Hall was actually 

: situ, and more or less in working order, did the 
Society of Arts play its final and successful trump 
card. That was in November, 1871, when a letter 
was addressed to the executive committee of the 
Hall, putting forward a revised scheme that would 
avoid any ‘interference’ with the Royal Academy 
of Music, “because at the National Training School 
scholars will not be admitted by direct payment, 
but will receive free instruction, whereas at the 
Royal Academy of Music the fees paid by students 
constitute an essential part of its income.’ The 
letter further inquired upon what terms arrange- 


who 


ments could be made to enable the School to 
engage one of the lecture theatres, and some of 
the adjacent rooms on the same floor in the 


Royal Albert Hall. In December, the executive 
committee decided to recommend a favourable 
reply, and, if not literally carried into effect, it was 
that answer which led to the erection (at the 
expense of the late Mr. C. J. Freake) of the first 
building used by the National Training School on 
the west side of the Albert Hall, and ultimately 
opened at Easter, 1876. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into 
details here concerning the early history of the 
School, or the process of growth and transformation 
whereby in 1883 it became metamorphosed into 
the Royal College of Music. But it is interesting 
to observe after this long lapse of time how, when 
the first jealousies had been the 
threatening causes of friction all removed, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the plan reverted to 
was the original one of training both free and 
paying scholars (the latter, indeed, always more 
numerous than the former), there ensued conditions 


overcome, 


a 
of perfect amity and useful friendly competition 
between the new College and the old Academ, 
which, in the belief of the writer, the years haye 
served only to strengthen. 


THE OPENING OF THE HALL PY QUEEN 
VICTORIA 
Early in 1871 everything was ready for th 


opening ceremony, the date of which was fixed 
by Her Majesty the Queen for March 29. The 
arrangements were largely in the hands of Mr 
Wentworth Cole (nephew of Sir Henry Cole, C.B, 
a member of the Corporation under the Charter) 
who had been appointed manage of the Hall. This 
position was held by him until he died in 1901, 
when he was succeeded by the present manager, 
Mr. Hilton Carter, previously secretary of the 
Guildhall School of Music. 

The ceremonial was carried out with full state, 
the entire Royal Family being present, including 
four still surviving members, viz., the Duke of 
Connaught (then known as Prince Arthur), the 
Princess Christian, the Princess Louise, and the 
Princess Beatrice. The Prince of Wales, as 
President, received his mother at the Royal 
entrance,” and led her to the dais amid the pealing of 
the National Anthem, played on the organ by the 
famous Liverpool organist, William T. Best. All the 
members of the Government were present, headed 
by Mr. Gladstone, together with a brilliant gathering 
of the aristocracy and important diplomati 
personages. The whole scene, as we may imagine, 
was one of extraordinary splendour. There were no 
special decorations, however, unless mention maj 
be made of the beautiful hammercloth of Utrecht 
velvet that hung over the front of the Royal box, 
and which has since been used on the occasion of 
all Royal visits, the initials having been changed 
in turn from ‘V.R.’ and ‘E.R.’ to ‘G.R.’ The 
armchair in which Her Majesty sat is still, by th 
way, retained in the Royal box, though now itis 
never used—for Queen Victoria was below the 
average height and required an unusually low seat. 

The reporters noticed that the Prince read the 
address of welcome in a very loud voice. It was 
evident that he was afraid his words would not 
otherwise be heard in this new and vast mz/feu. The 
Daily News remarked next day that His Royal 
Highness * naturally thought it necessary to raise his 
voice to a very high pitch, but he was not only heard, 
but heard to be speaking in a loud voice all over the 
Hall’ (sic). No doubt. But then the Daz/y New: 
also declared the acoustics of the Hall to be 
‘perfect,’ whereas most of the papers were (and 
justly) of a diametrically opposite opinion. The 
point is that everyone who speaks or sings in the 
Albert Hall for the first time almost invariably 
employs an excessive degree of force. 

shes siti ie —————— 





* It would have been interesting had someone drawn Her Majesty’ 
attention at that moment to two empty niches, one on each side of the 
portico, with the names ‘ Victoria’ and * Albert’ respectively undet 
them, and evidently intended to receive in due time busts © f the 
Sovereign and her Consort. These busts have never been s prlied 
the niches are still unoccupied. Nor will the purpose of the 
Hall as a dual memorial be wholly complete until the missing pieces 


| of sculpture are installed 
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What the Prince said was of greater importance. ‘and magnificent concert-hall—a wonderful place ; 
He referred to the successful completion of the|a place with a purpose calculated to arouse the 
Hall as ‘an important feature of a long-cherished | pride and emulative spirit of every cultivated 
design of my beloved father for the general culture | Englishman. 
of your people, and for the encouragement of the | 
Artsand Sciences, an object which he always had 
heart.’ His Royal Highness further | 
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(To be continued.) 


warmly at 





added: “The interest shown in the Hall by the PARRY AS SONG-WRITER 
most eminent musicians and composers of Europe By HC.C ~ 
strengthens our belief that it will largely conduce vice lain zs OLLES ; 
to the revival among all classes of the nation of a| PES Jee yen number, page 158) 


taste for the cultivation of music.’ In the course | 
of her reply, the Queen, after laying stress on the | The editors of the posthumous volumes of 
value of Exhibitions, said: ‘These objects could | Parry’s songs are anxious that it should be made 
not fail to commend themselves at all times, and in| quite clear that the responsibility for including 
all places, to my sympathy and interest, fraught as|“When the Sun’s great Orb’ in Book XII. is 
they are with recollections of him to whose| theirs. It was not one of the five or six songs 
memory this Hall is dedicated, and whose dearest} mentioned by the composer as among those which 
aim was to inspire my people with a love of al! | he meant to publish. 
that is good and noble, and, by closer knowledge! This was assumed by me when at the end of my 
and juster appreciation of each other, to cultivate | first article I said : ‘It was right to publish “When 
'the Sun’s great Orb,” for without it we should lose 


aspirit of goodwill and concord.’ 
These were words of deep and serious import, | an essential aspect of him.’ A part of last month’s 


and they imposed a heavy obligation upon those | article was devoted to an attempt to discover that 
entrusted with the task of shaping the destinies of | essential aspect by a process of analysis and of 
the new undertaking. The task in question toon | comtennt with other songs. It is possible that 
now a history of fifty years, a history replete with | Parry would have withheld it from publication 





no BEES 


chequered events—disappointments and failures, 
periods of disaster and dissatisfaction, followed by 
the returning smiles of good fortune and success. 
The narrative of these events must be told in 
subsequent articles; and as the double Jubilee is | 
not to be celebrated until May 7, the greater part of | 
the story will have been told in these columns | 
before then. | 


TWO FUNCTIONS—A CONTRAST 

Meanwhile, just a word of comparison concerning 
the music that was given on the occasion of the! 
opening ceremony, and that to be heard at the 
Jubilee function now close at hand. The 
programme arranged for the latter, when the King 
and Queen will, it is hoped, be present, is, save as 
to one pardonable item, all British: it illustrates | 
the national musical growth as embodied in those | 
composers who have been most closely assoc siated | 
with the Royal Albert Hall. ‘That is doing a good | 
deal. 

_ Fifty years ago, the concert listened to by| 
Queen Victoria and her family included scarcely | 
asingle piece from an English pen. The Ode or| 
Biblical Cantata (it had no specific title) which | 
furnished the fréce d’occasion was composed by | 
Sir Michael Costa, the celebrated conductor, a 
Neapolitan by birth, albeit a Londoner by| 
domicile, whose oratorios might have led his critics 
to expect better things from him, whereas they 
were agreed that he never wrote anything more 
uninspired than this Ode. Its one redeeming 
feature was the quartet of native soloists, which 
comprised Lemmens-Sherrington, Patey, Vernon 
Rigby, and the happily still-living Sir Charles 
Santley. In all other respects the programme was | 
quite unworthy of the inauguration of a unique 


be certain. 
| style—almost the only important contradiction it 


or remodelled some of its details, but we cannot 
For one of the contradictions of his 


contains—is due to the mixture of responsibility 
and impulse which at one moment would make 
him consider and weigh what he said either in 
words or music with an almost excessive con- 


'scientiousness, and at another allow him to pass 


some detail which seems incompatible with his 
own standard of self-criticism. It is a contradic- 
tion which cannot be ignored if we are to get 
anything like a discriminating appreciation of his 
music. It is as futile on the one hand to maintain, 


\as some of his warmest admirers have maintained, 


that the whole of his output was checked by a 
severe self-criticism, as it is short-sighted on the 


other to allow his great music to sink into oblivion 


because its workmanship in certain instances bears 
signs of haste and even of makeshift. The 
baffling thing is that the hasty workmanship often 

| appears in works to which he gave the closest and 
most carefully considered thought. If we are to 


‘get at the kernel of Parry’s mind we have to 


recognize both sides of the case. 

There was a definite cause for such defects in 
many of his big choral works. They were 
| generally written against time for a special occasion 
in the hardly won intervals of an exceptionally 
_ busy life. In those cases he concentrated on the 
‘things which mattered most to him and which were 
never the details of phraseology or of instrumenta- 
tion. The only pity was that he did not realise 
how much those details might count to the 


| generality of his hearers. 


With the songs, however, the case was dillerent. 
He could, and frequently did, hold back a song 


| with a view to polishing its expression, or, as he 
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himself used to put it ‘solving its problems.’ Yet| , 
some of the songs which he did publish, in the 
ninth and tenth sets of the Lyrics particularly, 
appear with some imperfectly solved problems in 
the instrumental part. “The Witches’ Wood’| 
(Mary E. Coleridge, Book IX.) and * The City 
Window’ (Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, Book X.) are 
examples. In both, the function of the pianoforte , 
part is to enforce the descriptive qualities of the | 
verse, and both contain ideas of great musical | 
beauty. ‘To discuss how far these ideas permeate | 
every feature would be to labour a point which 
has been already sufficienily accentuated in the 
case of the later songs. 

There are two ways in which a composer may 
approach a descriptive poem. In one his music| 
holds a mirror to the words; their features are | 
reflected in its form. The other takes little or no 











account of the features, but dwells entirely in the 
mood which their total combines to produce. 
songs just named illustrate the first method, but 
more congenial 
The greatest of his descriptive songs is one in| 
which any attempt to emphasize one image of the 
poem at the expense of another would have 


The 


angdon Elwyn Mitchell’s © Nightfall in Winter’: 


t makes no comment, and the 
takes quiet note of every 
in the waning light and the 
There is a numbness everywhere. 
It is this which Parry has caught and held in the 
rhythm which prevails throughout, in the long, 


cent, and the vocal declamation 
moving constantly by 


o show its nature, but it is only in the 
whole that we get the measure of! 
t into the qualities of the poem: 


iw DR 
we 
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| It is worth noticing particularly how the rhythm 
‘is carried through to its logical conclusion in the 
final cadence. There is no trace here of the 
conventional Coda to round off the song which Is 
sometimes met with, and generally with regret, at 
the end of a deeply felt song. 

‘Dirge in Woods’ (George Meredith), in the 
same volume, deserves to be placed beside * Night- 
fall in Winter, for here the words demand 4 





contrast in the picture of the wind swaying the 


‘ a as , > : oe 
\6" 292; eZ i= z [| pine-tops above, while beneath, the wood is quiet 
iQ —- t 


The slow 6-8 measure prevails 


as under the sea.’ 
| ater pi | the but the 
through the greater part of the song, bu 


s= - s- fe 
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jo: — . 7 - =“ F stillness beneath is suggested in one extraordinarily 
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subtle touch: 
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In the interpolation of that pair of quavers one 
sees the light pine-needles dropping straight to 
earth, unwavering though the wind sighs overhead. 
This is an instance of Parry’s command of the 
magic of simplicity, the musical counterpart to the 
monosyllables by which Meredith gains the effect 
of his line. 


| 
If the study of these examples has been at all | | 


successful, it will have shown something of Parry’s 
adaptability to types of poetry varying widely in 
mood and in manner. Something was said in the 
first article of his increasing fondness for lyrics by 
Julian Sturgis and others, which, whatever their 
merits and suitability for music, must be described 
as minor poetry. ‘The minor poem has certain 
defirfite advantages as the text for a song. Granted 
that it is free from banalities of expression, it may 
allow a musician greater liberty of action from the 
fact that it gives him scope to supply the 
personality which it lacks. In the majority of 
instances where Parry chose such verse he carried 
it through by the strength of his own impulse. He 
makes real even such a stanza as: 

O bird flying far to the ocean, 

O bird flying far to the sea, 

I ask for one buoyant emotion, 

One thrill of thy rapture for me. 


Only a great artist could have done so. This, from 


‘A Moment of Farewell’ (Sturgis, Book X.), suggests 
a comparison with the earlier setting of Byron’s 


‘There be none of beauty’s daughters’ (Book IV.). 


Byron’s poem has a colour of its own to which the 


composer must bend his mood. A quotation may 


show how completely he has reflected that colour | 


in the shape of his melody : 
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This is so apt to the mellifluous lines that one 
hardly finds in it the traits of the typical Parry 
melody as they are found in the Sturgis song. 
Parry rarely set the romantic poets, but this and 
the Keats song which follows it, ° Bright Star, 
suggest that he might have added many other 
facets to his style as a song-writer had he chosen 
to do so. 

Sut amongst the many facets which he 
did develop, one returns to his settings of the 
Elizabethans as the most completely satisfying. 
Of those in the earlier sets, several are among 
the best known of his songs. Some of the 
most delicate, “Weep you no more, sad fountains’ 
and © Lay a= garland on my _ hearse,’ for 
example, should be much better known than they 
are. But “On a time the amorous Silvy’ 
(Book VII.), one of the last of the kind which he 
published, is scarcely ever heard: 


Ex. 4. 
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|The picture of the tender dalliance and reluctant 


—|esSeet parting of Silvy and her shepherd is completed in 


| the following exquisite cadence : 
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______| opinion of posterity, it is not unlikely that most 
——=s— | of us would be overwhelmed with  surprise— 
'exactly as most of Beethoven’s contemporaries 
would have been had they known what his ultimate 
Fs f standing would be. 
= Even without attempting to deliver judgment as 
| to the comparative merits of the modern French 
— school, there is one statement that can ‘nhesi- 
o tatingly be made: of all countries that have 
|constantly taken an interest in music, none has 
- _| during the past hundred years or so made greater 
be—t—+| headway than France. Apart from the general 
|causes that led to her progress during the 





keep - ing, Since I must 


ico ae ee a 19th century and after —a synopsis of which 

\ He> =) |s 3 3 f- <————} | will be found in the JMusical Times for 
. , — = = September, 1913, p. 574 — we must, when 
Ss et attempting to investigate the circumstances in 

les = es =i. = < == || which the French School pursued its evolution, 
<S—< = | take into account the fact that in France a 


| systematic policy of encouragement to musicians 


~p-» | ageeetiones | is pursued both by the State and by private 
rads = i 7 f = | initiative. Naturally enough, the methods by 
- ae . won de & wom | which that policy is carried out are not altogether 
— —_—— | flawless. A brief description will show how far 
\ 2 36 = = oo =~} | they are efficient, and how far they fall short. 
. = 22 a To begin with, the would-be composer, instrv- 
a tempo 


mentalist or vocalist, receives his professional 
j= #©-*-$ + | education free in the Conservatoires of Paris, or 
a oS FS of the provinces. Competitions — whose results 
, ‘ P are neither more nor less infallible than those of 
In the thoughtful poise of the few chords used, ar ee sis : th : 
in the balance of tonality, and in the rhythm of the other aces al contests regulate his or her progress 
vadi-eertenn - 7) ac tie -|in the ranks. The highest award for composers, the 
melody extending without straining that of | Prix de Rome, ensures several years of modest 
the verse, we find an epitome of Parry’s art as a}. nage & , i ; . 
independence (enough for the composer to make 
Song Teer. a good start), and carries with it the certainty that 
an opera or other similar work from the composer's 
MODERN FRENCH COMPOSERS: | pen will some day be produced under the best 
available conditions at one of the State-subsidised 
| theatres, the Opera or the Opéra-Comique. 
These theatres, in exchange for the grant-in-aid 
which they receive, are compelled, among other 
Which of the modern schools of music has| things, to produce a determined number of works 
achieved the most and deserves best is a question | by French composers, and specially by laureates of 
often asked, almost as often answered—and a/the Conservatoire. More recently, the Gaite 
perfectly futile question: not only because com-| Lyrique, subsidised by the City of Paris, has come 
parisons of the kind seldom serve any desirable | to widen the field thus offered. 
purpose, but because time alone can supply the! Here, again, the methods of selection—methods 
true answer. Counting the works of a given| strictly determined by official regulations—are not 
school is useless unless one is able to weigh| infallible. Indeed, the list of high-class works by 
them. The Hungarian school, whose prominent} French composers which remained neglected—if 
representatives are but two, Béla Barték and|not permanently, at least for a time—by the 
Zoltan Kodaly (possibly three, if Nikolaus! managers of the Paris theatres, is striking enough. 
Radnai, whose works prior to 1914 were full of|Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ Chabrier’s 
promise, has further made good), may be} ‘Gwendoline,’ Vincent d’Indy’s * Fervaal’ and 
considered no less important in purport and in| ‘L’Etranger’ were produced abroad before being 
potential influence, and perhaps even more so, than | introduced to the French public. On the other 
many a school whose representatives are more hand, the number of important works produced 
numerous. ‘The contemporary German composers | under the same regulations is not small. 
are many: but may be the small group headed The great defect of this system is that it con- 
by Arnold Schonberg will be found to carry | stitutes an artificial and altogether disproportionate 
greater significance than all the remainder. Were) stimulus to opera-writing. ‘The catalogue of new 
we able to discover to-day how many of the! works by French composers produced during 
contemporary composers of any country will endure, | the past twenty-five years or so is a most depressing 
and which of them will stand foremost in the| document. It shows that a considerable number 
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of composers who had neither the slightest natural 
inclination nor genuine capacity for writing operas 
have been induced to attempt the impossible ; 
that their energies, which might have been 
better employed in other directions, have been 
gasted, as weil as the sums expended in producing 
and in publishing their still-born works. Even 
efficient opera-writers such as Saint-Sacéns or 
Massenet have obviously overwritten themselves, 
many a score from their pen faring no better than 
the average effort of the average * Prix de Rome.’ 

Not long ago the composer of concert-music 
received very different treatment. No _ official 
encouragement was provided for him. ‘The very 
education given at the State Conservatoires 
converged exclusively towards opera-writing, and 
n0 provisions similar to those mentioned above 
were made to ensure the performance of instru- 
mental works written either by laureates or others. 
But in proportion as the modern French school 
progressed things began to improve in that respect. 
jhe first great step was taken by private initiative. | 
In 1871 a number of composers and music-lovers | 
founded the Socicté Nationale de Musique, with | 
the object of performing new works. ‘This Society 
has pursued its course with the greatest steadiness | 
andefficiency. ‘The annual subscription (25 francs | 
before the war) entitles each member to free seats 
at all the concerts; the average number of 
concerts given each year is about eight of chamber 
music and one or two of orchestral music. The} 
services rendered by the Society to the French | 
shool and to others are enormous. ‘Together | 
with its younger rival, the Société Musicale 
Indépendante, it remains the centre where the | 
modern course of musical art can best be followed. | 

That both the Société Nationale and the Societe | 
Indépendante are really live organizations is shown | 
not only by their programmes, but by interesting | 
initiatives taken by them. For instance, the | 
Société Nationale provides, for the benefit of | 
inexperienced composers, orchestral readings of | 
works judged too crude for public performance. 
The Société Indépendante, in order to protest 
against the (alleged) prejudiced attitude of concert- | 
goers and critics—or, to put it more charitably, in | 
order to prove that opinions on new works were 
often influenced by the composer’s name—gave a 
concert the programme of which remained silent 
as to the authorship of the works produced—with 
the result that most of the critics refrained from 
mentioning the affair at all. 

It was at a much later date that the French State 
extended to concert-music the advantages provided 
for operas and lyric dramas, stipulating that the 
symphony concert associations which received a 
grant-in-aid should be compelled to produce each 
year a determined proportion of new French music. 
That measure, it is true, came at a time when 
modern French works were by no means overlooked 
by conductors, and it is doubtful whether it was 
really necessary. One of its consequences was an 
Increase in the number of indifferent works 











produced—chiefly short pieces or excerpts, as the 


regulations merely stipulated that the total time to 
be devoted in the programmes to the production 
of new French works should be three hours per 
annum. 

An interesting sidelight on that regulation is 
provided by the deliberations of the committee of 
the Concerts-Lamoureux in 1908, when the question 
was debated as to whether it would not be more 
advantageous to give up the grant-in-aid (then 
15,000 francs, or £600) and be released from the 
obligation to produce the three hours of new 
music. The decision, however, was that the 
grant-in-aid be retained. 

Another factor of importance was the foundation 
of substantial prizes (Prix de la Ville de Paris, 
Prix Crescent, prizes awarded by the Société des 
Compositeurs de Musique, &c.) for concert-music 
of various kinds, all of which prizes carry with 
them a public performance of the successful works. 
But far more vital was the evolution, from the late 


|’nineties onward, of musical education—both for 


professionals and for the public. 

Here again the initiative was taken by private 
enterprise. While the Conservatoire pursued its 
inadequate and obsolete course, three musicians 
—Vincent d’Indy, Charles Bordes, and Alexandre 


Guilmant—decided to organize ‘a school of 
|music fit to meet the requirements of the 
time.’ They speedily carried out their purpose, 


and in 1894 the Schola Cantorum was opened 
for the double purpose of providing courses 
of education and of giving concerts devoted to 
works of all schools and periods, but chiefly 
to old masterpieces overlooked by other concert 
institutions. Works by Monteverdi, Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier, Bach, and Rameau, were by the 
activities of the Schola Cantorum added to the 
usual pabulum provided for Parisian concert-goers. 
For the students, Vincent d’Indy devised a 
method of teaching, partly historical and partly 
analytical, of which his published ‘Treatise of 
Composition’ gives a full synopsis. The influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, of the Schola Cantorum 
soon proved far-reaching. ‘lo that influence can 
be ascribed the remodelling of the Conservatoire, 
to the directorship of which was appointed Gabriel 
Fauré, a peerless instructor whose pupils stand 
foremost among the younger generation of French 
composers. 

As regards the education of the public, the 
propaganda work accomplished by the founders of 
the Schola Cantorum (one of whom, Charles 
Bordes, had previously organized the *Chanteurs 
de Saint Gervais’ in order to propagate old 
a cappella music), by the Société Nationale, and by 
the Société Indépendante, has achieved precisely 
all that could best serve the cause of the modern 
French school and of modern music in general. It 
has created a wider and deeper interest in music ; 
it has accustomed concert-goers to the idea that it 
is a mistake to restrict their interest to the works 
of masters acknowledged as household classics, 
or possibly to extend it only to the works of a few 
modern writers raised, perhaps prematurely, to the 
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rank of classics ; it has taught these concert-goers 
that even unknown composers, or composers whose 
works have given rise to adverse criticism, may 
deserve the same amount of attention, of patient 
and unprejudiced investigation, as is bestowed 
with one consent upon the most famous composers 
of the past. 

Another institution founded by private initiative, 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales, has also done 
a great deal to disseminate that fundamental but 
often overlooked principle, and to supply more 
positive elements of knowledge relative to modern 
music. Its Art section comprises a music school 
which provides a wide range of public lectures 
and concerts. Ever since its foundation (1902, 
or thereabouts) the School has devoted special 
attention to the study of contemporary French 
works. In 1904, for instance, M. Laloy delivered 


a course on the evolution of the French 
lyric drama, as illustrated by the works of 
Vincent d’Indy, Alfred Bruneau, Debussy, and 


Charpentier. Works by Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Deéodat de Severac, Inghelbrecht, and many others, 
were performed and commented upon during the 
subsequent years. And it may be added that the 
courses on modern music have included the per- 
formance and study of many works by foreign 
composers, such as Schénberg, Stravinsky, Scriabin, 
Ornstein, Bartok, Kodaly, Binenbaum, Egon 
Wellesz, Gniessin, and Senilof. 

A systematic survey of all that has been done 
in France to encourage native composers, and to 
increase the receptivity of the public, ought to 
many names and the record of many 
deeds. Enough has been said to show that a 
considerable amount of initiative and perseverance 
has devoted to that duplicate task, with 
results on the whole as satisfactory as could be 
Any composer—whether a laureate of 

has a reasonable chance 
performed, and perhaps 
Strong party feeling, it is 


comprise 


been 


expected. 
the Conservatoire or not 
of having 
attentively considered. 
true, prevails, and does a good deal of harm, new 
works being not infrequently judged from the 
point of view of the tendencies they embody—or 
are supposed to embody—rather than on their 
actual merit. Independent composers, who appear 
in the field without followers, occasionally run the 


his works 


risk of encountering indifference, or, maybe, of 
finding all cliques, great or small, united against 
them. But that, when all is said and done, is a 


minor matter. 

The répertoire of modern French music—even 
excluding all that was not written in pursuance of 
a genuine artistic purpose—comprises so wide and 
so varied a range of works that we need not be 
surprised if, even under the comparatively very 


favourable conditions obtaining in France, a good 


many have not received due recognition, and 
some are totally or almost totally unknown. There 
are composers of great merit who, for various 


reasons, or for no particular reason, remain in the 
background. Others are known only by a few of 
their works, and perhaps not the works that would, 





ee 
\if given a fair trial, be most highly esteemed jp 
| France and abroad. Among the former might be 
named Albéric Magnard, whose music one may like 
}or not, but whose loftiness of purpose ang 
| uncompromising faith in his ideals cannot be 
| denied ; Paul Dukas, less austere, but equally earnes 
and genuine; Paul Ladmirault, spirited ang 
poetic ; Charles Koechlin, powerful and glowing, 
the composer of many works that have not ye 
come into their own. ‘Among the latter I would 
name Vincent d’Indy first, although it is hard) 
accurate to describe him as little known. He js 
well-known enough, but he shares with at least one 
other very great composer, Franz Liszt, the 
misfortune of being the victim of a few catch-words. 
The world’s répertoire of lyric drama comprises 
few finer works than his ‘ Fervaal,’ and indeed few 
that are as fine. Many of his orchestral works are 
far less known than they deserve to be. 

In further articles I shall refer to these composers 
more fully, and also to other representatives of 
the modern French school. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
By Harvey GRACE 
Continucd from March number page 165) 
VIIL.—TuHe CHoraL PRELUDES IN THE 


*CLAVIERUBUNG’ 


The Clavieriibung’ is a comprehensive work in 
four parts, the first of which appeared in 1731 and the 
fourth about 1742. Bach borrowed the title from 
Kuhnau, who produced a “Neue Clavieriibung’ 
(New Clavier Exercises), in 1695. Part 3 of 
Bach’s work (1739) consists of organ niusic— 
the great Prelude in E flat, followed by twenty 
one choral preludes, the whole being rounded off 
the Fugue in E flat popularly known as 

Anne’s.’ Special interest attaches to the 
“Clavieriibung’: it shows Bach at his best both as 
organ and clavier composer, and it was almost 
certainly the first of his works to attain the glory 
of print. Impatient young composers of to-day, 
with somewhat less to say than Bach, may profit- 
ably reflect on this latter point, remembering also 
that John Sebastian was at that time well past his 
fortieth year. 

Consideration of the E flat Prelude and Fugue 
may wel! be deferred until we come to the final 
group of works in that form. It is not easy to 
see why these two movements were included in a 
collection of pieces based on chorale melodies. 
The Fugue is not out of place, because its subject 
might wel! pass for the opening strain of a chorale, 
but the Prelude is obviously an intruder. It is 
earlier in style than its companion, and belongs to 
the self-contained concerto type of mov-ment 
rather than to the prelude family. Pc rhaos the 
two movements got in by chance. The conjecture 
is by no means wild, for this part of the © Clavier- 
iibung,’ planned to contain organ works only, 
contains also four duets for clavier—treally two- 
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part inventions—which it is generally agreed wune| Herr’ zum Jordan kam’ (‘Christ our Lord to 
included by mistake. |Jordan came’); Penitence: ‘Aus tiefer Noth’ 
In the ‘ Clavieriibung ’ set of chorale preludes, as | (‘In deepest need’); and Communion: ‘ Jesus 
in the ‘ Little Organ Book,’ Bach had an ecclesias-| Christus unser Heiland’ (‘Jesus Christ our 
tical scheme in view. Not only did he aim at an | Saviour’)—twenty-one movements in all. 
organ version of the Lutheran Catechism hymns :| The set as a whole appears to have been written 
he even went further, and just as Luther provided | specially for the collection, though some of the 
a greater and a smaller Catechism—the former for smaller movements probably date from an earlier 
adults and the latter for children—so Bach wrote | period. 
two versions of each chorale, one in extended form| Thethree preludes on the Kyrie are notable for 
for manuals and pedals, the other short and for! fine polyphony of a type that suggests the influence 
manuals only. The single exception to this double | of the Palestrina school. ‘The third piece is so 
treatment is “Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr’,’| much the biggest in every way that it overshadows 
which, being a metrical version of the “Gloria in| its companions. These are heard at their best if 
Excelsis,’ is appropriately given three versions as a played with the chorale melody given to a powerful 
symbol of the Trinity. ‘reed against a solid diapason background. ‘The 
The original order of these preludes has been! vigorous counterpoint demands a good deal more 
little regarded by editors. The point is not of | than the quiet registration usually suggested. The 
great importance to English players, who will | third, “Kyrie, Gott heiliger Geist,’ must rank among 
naturally be concerned with purely musical con-| the handful of Bach’s grandest works. It would 
siderations. But all this side of Bach’s work is so) be difficult to find a better example of his power 
peculiarly intimate and personal that we can ill| of taking a bald series of notes and developing 
allord to ignore any details that throw light on his | from them a towering edifice of sound so perfect 
intentions. So far as I am able to discover, the and satisfying that there is nothing to be said by 
Novello edition (Book XVI.) is the only one that|those of us who dislike dealing in superlatives. 
gives this part of the ‘Clavieriibung’ in Bach’s own | Let the reader who does not know this piece study 
order. Putting aside the Prelude and Fugue, the | jt—Jike most five-part writing it is by no means 
scheme falls into seven sections: The Trinity: | .asy—and compare it with some of the hackneyed 
the threefold Kyrie (three large and three small | fugues that are popularly supposed to display the 


movements) and ‘ Allein Gott’ (three movements) ; ; ‘ : 
The Law: ‘ Dies sind die heil’gen zehn Gebot’’| 8°™™S of Bach. Plenty of tone is called for, with 


(‘These are the holy Ten Commandments’) ;|# powerful pedal for the cav/ws. There are some 
Faith: “Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott’ ( We all | fine climaxes in which the swell pedal may play-a 
believe in one God’); Prayer: ° Vater unser’ big part. The grindingly discordant Coda is best 





(The Lord’s Prayer); Baptism: ‘Christ, unser | phrased thus : 























Following as it does a long spell of animated | into an attractive solo. ‘The third piece on this 
quaver movement, the effect of this weighty | melody is a bright little fughetta for manuals only, 
peroration, with its insistent two-note motive and calling for a neat finger and good phrasing. 
its daring harmony, is quite extraordinary. The long movement on ‘Dies sind die heil’gen 

The three settings of the Kyrie for manuals only zehn Gebot’’ is an interesting failure. Bach writes 
are admirable little studies in part-playing. two parts for the right hand, and a pedal part, all 

The first of the three preludes on ‘Allein Gott’ three moving freely. In the middle of this trio 
is a rather dry affair for manual only, and may appears the chorale melody, in long notes, worked 
well be left alone. The second is a lengthy Trio, as a canon in the octave. The result is 
showing Bach at his happiest, as the form usually unsatisfactory, both from a musical and a 
does. It is well worth a place by the side of the descriptive point of view. The chorale contains 
best of the ‘Trio-Sonatas. For its proper)so many repeated notes that its delivery in 
performance three uncoupled manuals and pedals augmentation, especially in canon, gives an 
are called for—two of the manuals for the impression of stagnation. As programme music 
delivery of the two semiquaver parts, the third | the work fails because Bach seems to have tried to 
with a rather more telling stop for the phrases of do too much. No doubt Schweitzer is right when 
the chorale. This beautifully finished piece is a|he says that the free parts represent the moral 
fine study, and with good registration can be made | disorder of the world, while the slow canon which 

C 
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forms the core of the piece stands for the law. 
jut if Bach aimed at a musical picture of the 
eternal conflict between order and disorder he 
was asking too much of his medium. Music, 
above all the arts, excels at showing chaos and 
cosmos in alternation, but it cannot show them 
together. Only the painter can do that. 

The manual piece on this chorale is a gay 
fughetta. What does Bach mean here? Perhaps 
he set out to do no more than enjoy himself in 
toying with the engaging subject evolved from the 
first phrase of the tune. Still, we cannot overlook 
the fact that this subject appears ten times, so 
there must be some reference to the Command- 
ments. ‘There may even be significance in the fact 


that the subject is inverted in entries 5-8, the 
Commandments from No. 5 onwards being 
concerned specially with human_ relationships. 


This is just the kind of childlike symbolism Bach 
indulged in all his life. We may smile at it, just 
as we smile at Samuel Johnson touching the tops | 
of posts as he rolled his way down Fleet Street, 
but we like great men none the less—rather the 
more—for such little weaknesses. One thing 
seems to be clear in regard to this prelude. Bach 
surely meant its cheerful animation to express the 
idea that liberty, not bondage, is the result of 
obedience to the Law—’ whose service is perfect 
treedom.’ 

The Prelude on © Wir glauben all’’ is one of the 





most familiar of all Bach’s organ works in this 
country, owing to its having had the good fortune | 
to be included in the earlier books of preludes| 
and fugues in the Novello edition. Its popularity ! 
makes one regret that the chorale preludes as a 


a 
whole have hitherto played so small a part in th. 
organ students’ curriculum. There are dozens of 
preludes more attractive than the so-called * Giant’ 
fugue. Had our organ students during the pag 
thirty years played them as often as the ‘Giant 
both players and public would have a far juste 
estimation of Bach than at present obtains. Ther 
is no need todwell long on “Wir glauben all’’ }; 
may be well to pcint out that the ground bass js 
obviously intended to typify faith, and that the 
less we think of a giant walking upstairs ang 
tumbling down again (z7de some programme notes 
the better. ‘The subject of the fugue is based op 
the opening phrase of the chorale, and Bach 
rounds off the movement by introducing the final 
phrase of the tune in the tenor, beginning on the 
E in the ninth bar from the end. ‘The words t 
which this phrase is sung are ‘All things ar 
governed by His might.’ This thoroughly Bachian 
stroke is usually overlooked, because the chorale 
is not well-known in this country. 

The first of the two pieces on ‘ Vater unser’ js 
one of the longest, most complex, and mos 
difficult of all the chorale preludes. The writing 
is in five parts—an almost continuously moving 
quaver bass, and four manual parts, two consisting 
of the chorale melody in canon, and two highly 
florid counterpoints of unusual rhythmical variety. 
The latter are treated imitatively, and are 
developments of an ornate version of the opening 
phrase of the chorale. ‘This piece has to be 
known and lived with for some time before one 
realises its undoubted beauty. Here is an extract 
showing the entry of the first phrase of the chorale 
and a portion of the canon in the tenor : 












































Note that we have here one of several examples of 
Bach’s feeling for the modes. The key is E minor | 
with a C sharp in the signature—that is, the Dorian 
mode transposed up a tone. Free asis the harmony,|subjects for musical treatment, so we are not 








the modal flavour is evident, just as it is in the 
Dorian ‘Toccata, despite its modulations. 
The flow of a river is one of the easiest of 
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surprised to find Bach seizing on the word 
‘Jordan’ in ‘Christ, unser Herr, zum Jordan Kam.’ 
The tune is played by the pedals with 4-ft. or 
g-ft. tone, while the river is represented by an 
undulating passage of semiquavers on the manuals, 
generally in the bass. ‘The piece should be played 
at a good pace, and with fairly loud tone. ‘The 
left hand may well be played on a separate manual 
with a soft 16-ft. added to 8-ft. and perhaps 4-ft. as 
well. At anything less than a quick pace the 
music loses on the descriptive side, and, moreover, 
one is conscious of a lack of originality in some of 
the sequential passages. The manual prelude on 
this chorale is a very skilful little piece in which 
Schweitzer sees an attempt to represent big and 
little waves rising and falling. As he says, the 


eflect is one for the eye rather than the ear, and it 
must be confessed that the musical result is on the 
dry side. 

It is sometimes said that architecture is frozen 





music. In the first of the two preludes on ‘ Aus 
tiefer Noth’ (a massive six-part aflair with double 
pedal) we surely have the reverse—architecture in 
sound, and church architecture at that. The 
ecclesiastical type of polyphony, the pronounced 
flavour of the Phrygian mode, and the dark 
effect due to four of the six voices lying in 
the lower half of the keyboard, combine to produce 
a masterpiece of impersonal gloom. Of emotion in 
the ordinary sense of the term there is none: the 
music is simply a tremendous abstraction. The 
method of treating the chorale is that associated 
with Pachelbel, but there is a closeness of texture 
and a skill of which Pachelbel never dreamt. <A 
quotation of the passage containing the first phrase 
of the melody augmented, in the first bass part, 
will repay examination. It will be seen that the 
first treble and the second tenor also deliver 
the theme, so that it appears in three parts 








simultaneously : 














Opinions differ as to whether 16-ft. stops should 
be used for the pedal. I believe Best used to play 
the piece #7 with heavy pedal stops. A good deal 
depends on the size of the building, but as a rule a 
safe plan will be to use loudish 8-ft. diapasons for 
the manuals, and 8-ft. and soft 16-ft. for the pedals. 
This gives the right sombre strength without 
turgidity. Spitta says of this monumental piece 
that it is the crowning point of the collection, 
‘from the ingenuity of the part-writing, the wealth 
and nobility of the harmonies, and the executive 
power which it requires.’ 


Its companion prelude, for manuals only, is in 
some respects even more skilful. Each phrase of 
the chorale is treated imitatively in the three under 
parts before being introduced at the top in long 
notes, and in every instance one of the imitations is 
by inversion. Nor is this all. In most cases the 
melody on its appearance in the treble is accom- 
panied by itself in diminution and by inversion. 
The most astonishing fact, however, is that the 
result is beautifully expressive music. Here is the 
final phrase of the tune, with three diminutions in 
the under parts, one inverted : 


| J \ een 








In the Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition the bass is 
given to the pedals, and the tenor played on a 
separate manual, with good effect. ‘The long prelude 
on ‘Jesus Christus unser Heiland’ is much less 








manuals, around the chorale melody in the tenor, 
delivered in long notes on the pedals with 
8-ft. stops. The subject is a wide-straddling, 
energetic figure entirely devoid of feeling or grace, 


appealing. It consists of a kind of two-part and its treatment does nothing to soften its rough 
fugue, the voices being played on separate outlines: 
Es. 5. Allegro mcderato. @ = 88 . P 
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Schweitzer truly says that it is characteristic 
rather than musical, belonging as it does to the 
family of ‘step’ motives with which Bach was wont 
to depict faith. The prevailing bleakness of the work 
was probably evoked by the hymn’s reference to the 
Passion. Schweitzer complains that the theme is 
developed at too great length, and that the work is not 
organic because the can/ws, appearing in fragments 
at long intervals, fails to hold the music together. 





There is something in this, and yet the genuine 
power of the piece, and its bigness (despite the 
fact of its being largely in two-part harmony) ge; 
hold of one on due acquaintance. I quote a fey 
bars, showing the first pedal entry. In bars foy; 


and five observe how, by the simple expedient of 
retarding the right-hand passage a quarter-beat 
Bach keeps up the semiquaver motion, though both 
hands are concerned with a subject in quavers: 


























The companion Prelude and the last of the set 
is a well-worked fugue, for manuals only, on the 
first phrase of thetune. Inthe Breitkopf & Hirtel 
edition it appears with the bass played by the 
pedals—an arrangement which justifies itself by 





ascribed to the fact of the pieces being written as 
musical illustrations of a series of doctrinal 
formule. The choice of material was thus not in 
Bach’s hands, having been settled long before by 
Luther. Moreover, as we have seen, the 





increasing the soiemnity of an already impressive} collection appears to have been written in a 


movement. 
Taking the Claviertibung’ Preludes as a whole 
it must be admitted that they make a less ready 





comparatively short period with a view to inclusion 
in a work already partly published. Bach's 
technical and intellectual faculties were then at 


appeal than do most of Bach’s other ripe essays in their height, so he had no difficulty in carrying out 


this field. From a technical point of view they | 
show him at his greatest, but there is a lack of | 
the intimate feeling of the * Little Organ Book,’ and | 
only at intervals do we find the depth of expression | 
that is so pronounced in the set of eighteen 
preludes collected and revised by Bach in his| 
last years. 


Perhaps this comparative coldness may _ be! 


SOME ITALIAN COM 
Cc ntinued from Mi 
By GuIpo 


III. 


Victor de Sabata cannot complain of the way 
Fortune has treated him: she smiled on his first 
steps, she was ever at his side throughout his 


vigorous youth, and fame was his when, at 
eighteen, his Suite triumphed in all parts of 
the world. The composition which was fresh 


and vigorous then is not less so to-day, when 
de Sabata has published other works and the 


public has come to recognize in him one of the most 


gifted of contemporary Italian composers. Since 
1913 the Triestine composer—de Sabata was born 
at Trieste in 1892, although he may be considered 


a citizen of Milan by adoption-—has written other 

works, some of which doubtless show a greater 

maturity ; but for many, perhaps for all, 

he remains the composer of the symphonic Suite 
with which he gained his laurels ten years ago. 

The Suite is not the work of unskilled youth, 

much less is it a student work. It is a page vividly 


artistic 


mr 


-VICTOR 


his project in a manner that compels admiration. 
No doubt the task was a congenial one, but it was 
task-work none the less, and so with a few notable 
exceptions it was accomplished by brain rather 
than by heart. The height to which Bach could 
rise in treating a chorale when both these factors 
played an equal part we shall see later. 


To “e continued 


POSERS OF TO-DAY 
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felt, wherein—as is inevitable in the work of a 
young composer—the influences of other great men 
are evident. But they are fused by a fire of 
spontaneity which almost dissolves them, for here 
are freshness of colouring and plasticity of tone 
that, allied to instrumental vigour, help to define a 
personality which we can reconstruct to perfection 
when considering the composition as a whole. A 
pedantic critic seeking to analyse the constructive 
elements of de Sabata’s Suite would trace therein 
echoes of Wagner in the harmonic elaboration— 
especially in the Idyll—side by side with a mixture of 
tone and sonority dear to Richard Strauss. But the 
listener who abandons himself to his emotions feels 
that through study of and love for these two great 
symphonists, de Sabata has succeeded in finding 
his own individuality and making his own voice 
heard. Moreover, the Straussian influence in the 
Suite-—an influence which has been, and still 1s, 
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so often mentioned in connection with the works of 
de Sabata—will surely appear quite insignificant 
when we think of the moderation and balance 
shown in the four pieces (moderation is a quality 
Strauss often forgets in his orchestral music !), and 
even more so when we remember that the 
inspiration of the Italian had its source in the 
calm, contemplative outlook of a refined nature 
that found lyric charm in little bits of landscape 
or an imaginative symphony in the rustling of 
jeaves. 

The music of de Sabata is imposed on a 
strong framework, resilient to every movement, 
but unyielding in its quality of predominance. It 
is sufficient to examine the score of the second 
number of the Suite, of that ‘ Tra fronda e 
fronda’ so beloved by orchestral conductors, to 
be convinced that de Sabata does not imagine 
he can create an atmosphere of colour by liberating 
his impressions and sending them unbridled into 
the world of sound, but that he is at all times 
master of his imagery; or, rather, his imagination 
is of a quality that never goes astray nor becomes 
fantastic or incoherent. In the movement above- 
mentioned we seem to be present at a conversation 
of little creatures hidden in the forest; they are 
the voices of the wood, talking while the old trees 
listen in fatherly fashion to the chatter of the little 
dwellers in theirlofty branches. The score is all one 
flutter, one tremor: here the rustling of the leaves, 
there the idyll of a nightingale and the twittering of 
alark; here a sunbeam which penetrates through 
the branches and sketches arabesques on the 
ground below, there the resonant tapping of a 
beak upon the bark of a tree. The voices alternate, 
then mingle ; call follows call, to merge in a fanfare 
of reawakened life, a diffusion of happiness—the 
happiness which pervades all created beings at 
finding themselves once again in the light of the 
morning sun. It is an alternation of voices and 
of silences—of vibrant bass, of delicate tunes for 
the celesta, of iridescent luminosities for the harp, 
and, dominating all, a solemn chant, none the less 
evident because not expressed by a theme, running 
underground and overhead at the same time, 
gathering together all the whispers in one serene 
prayer. 

The work has been performed by the most 
famous conductors. Written for full orchestra, 
and revealing a knowledge of instrumental effects 
and potentialities marvellous in a student from an 
Italian Conservatory of Music, it is still modern 
and charming to-day, and displays a freshness and 


spontaneity rarely to be found in works possibly | 


more interesting in development but betraying 
the effort of conception and labour of production. 

This Suite, though the first work to make 
de Sabata well-known, was not his first chrono- 
logically. Without compiling a complete list, we 
will recall only the two Overtures for orchestra, 
some compositions for the pianoforte, a Quartet, 
a Jig (written when he was twelve), a Symphonic 
Prelude and Fugue, and a Theme with Variations, 
also for orchestra. All these works were composed 


during the years in which de Sabata was a pupil of 
Saladino, of Giacomo, and of Orefice for harmony, 
counterpoint and fugue, and composition respec- 
tively. 

On leaving the Conservatory de Sabata essayed 
an important theatrical work. With characteristic 
boldness, and as an artist sure of his skill, he 
attacked a ponderous, weighty poem of Alberto 
Colantuoni, not very happily entitled * I] Macigno’ 
(‘ The Rock’). The work was neither short nor easy ; 
above all, the composer felt the responsibility of 
worthily responding to the trust placed in him, as is 
proved by the fact of the opera being about four 
years on his desk, and undergoing revision again 
and again. Announced for a lyric season at the 
Scala at Milan—in 1914, if I am not mistaken— 
it waited more than two years longer to 
be performed, and had its premitre on the 
evening of March 31, 1917. Doubtless the war 
contributed to the delay, but I believe that the 
difficulty of contenting the composer was also a 
factor. ‘The work was not well received, 
and the critics were not entirely favourable. Given 
at the end of the season, it had, too, to fight 
against the indifference and satiety inevitable after 
a lengthy series of lyric performances. 

The libretto has undoubted literary value. 
Revealing an exquisite refinement, it has also 
passages of fine verbal musicality; but it is not 
a drama at all, nor does it possess those qualities 
of emotion and theatricality (in the best sense of 
this word, #.e., synthesis of action, along with rapid 
but sure delineation of the characters) which often 
form the sole asset of famous musical libretti. 

It is evident that the composer imagined that 
he could put life into the libretto by the fervour of 
his music. But at the moment of translating into 
lthe language of music his ardent but vague 
feelings, his vast and vigorous but hazy vision, 
de Sabata missed his way, and rather gave 
himself over to facile writing and to the memory 
of other operas at like moments. 

It is this which has destroyed what should have 
been the finest quality of the work : the freshness 
and spontaneity which we found and loved in the 
Suite. De Sabata has been preoccupied not with 
creating a living work, but with following a libretto 
that he considered dramatic ; he has kept in view 
certain eflects which he had admired elsewhere and 
which at no cost would he relinquish. Now these 
effects, even when attained—which is not always 
the case—although giving the impression of life, 
have neither the depth nor the repercussion of 
sensitory things, and, beyond all, are not in the 
least characteristic of our musician’s personality. 

It would not be right, in speaking of a mystic 
like de Sabata, to keep silence on these errors, 
| especially when he himself must be the first to 
recognise them. Of some of these lapses he has 
already repented publicly, suppressing in the printed 
score the entire third Act of the opera. At bottom 
they are errors deriving more than anything else 
from inexperience and exuberance. Inevery young 
artist is hidden a virtuoso of form, #.¢., a craftsman 
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who cannot relinquish certain voluptuousnesses, 
passing but brilliant, and who is always eager to 
show his capacity. Now the opera was written in 
the years immediately following the ‘twenties, the 
years which (with rare exceptions) I should call 
critical in every artist’s output, inasmuch as he 
is no longer the boy poet-~absolutely ingenuous | 
and unconscious, and yet spontaneous-—and he 
is not yet master of his own powers. 

Victor de Sabata has been working for some 
years at a new opera, the subject of which Forzano, 
the author of the libretto, has taken from 
Aristophanes’ “ Lysistratus,’ and this will doubtless 
be the work by which the composer will establish | 
his footing in the field of lyrico-dramatic art. 
Meanwhile he has given us a second symphonic 
work, which, from more than one point of view, 
shows real advance on ‘Il Macigno’ in the 
direction already mentioned. Between these two 
works we find some short compositions written in 
leisure hours: three charming pieces for the 
pianoforte, ‘ Caline ’ (a study in /ega/o), “ Habanera,’ 
and Do you want me ? ’ (the latter almost a cake- 
walk), and a simple effective Melody for violin. 

The second orchestral work is the symphonic 
poem ‘Juventus,’ performed several times in 
Italy and abroad, and recently included in the | 
repertoire of Toscanini’s orchestra. ~ Juventus,’ as | 
the title tells us, is a sort of biography of a| 
young man, who might be the composer himself. | 
It resembles in outline a drama for orchestra. | 
In this work, de Sabata, freed from literary | 
ties, has reached a far more intense warmth 
of emotion than in the past. He has really lived | 
through these phases of youth, alternately madly 
exultant and desperately miserable, and has 
succeeded in finding for each the just expression. | 
The work, although notable for the recurrence of | 
its themes and for unity of style, comprises | 
four movements depicting characteristic states | 
of mind. The four episodes might be defined | 
thus—the joyous leap towards aspiration, love, | 
the sorrowful pause, and the triumphant return 
to life—and each is characterised by a theme 
which brings out its essence in bold relief. Here 
is the rousing theme of the first episode, | 
declaimed by three trumpets : 
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The wood-wind and horns accompany the martial 
rhythm of the ascent to conquest and triumph. 

* Juventus’ must, however, be judged—nay, better, 
heard—as a whole. In analysing it, not only js 
there the risk of finding some quite unimportant 
affinities,“ but one loses sight of the chief charm, 
which consists in a constant reaching towards 
the goal, asweeping dynamism whereby all is fused 
and wrought into one great flame of enthusiasm 
and passion. 

Whatever interest the score of ‘ Juventus’ maj 
awake as the work of a composer who really 
hears the orchestra and knows all its voices, all its 
potentialities; however much we may admire 
the mastery with which by imperceptible gradations 
he piles up magnificent bursts of sonority, we 
think that the value of de Sabata’s last symphonic 
poem is even more manifest in its musical essence 
and in the spirit of poetry which pervades it from 
beginning to end. 

In such characteristics lies the chief merit of 
Victor de Sabata’s work, for which reason, 
although he has not written a great deal, he is 
likely to take rank among the principal composers 
of the future. Consummate artistry distinguishes 
his every page, allied with a seriousness of aim 
that is so much the more notable in that it is 
almost a rarity in Italian musical life. Lastly, 
he reveals a critical acumen and a divine discontent 
with achievement that prevent him writing ‘pot- 
boilers.’ It should be added that all his 
compositions are published, both in score and in 
pianoforte arrangements, by Messrs. Ricordi, Milan. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XVI.—-WILLIAM WHYTRBROKE 


The name of William Whytbroke is familiar to all 
students of John Day’s ‘Certaine Notes set forthe in 
foure and three partes to be song at the Mornynge, 


| Communion and Evening Praier,’ published in 1560, 


a rare work containing his ‘Let your light so shine! 
Other pieces by him, including a beautiful Latin 
Motet, ‘Audivi media nocte’ (to be found in 
Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 17802-17805), and a 
well-known Mass, ‘ Upon the square’ (Add. MSS. 
Brit. Mus.), testify to his powers as a composer. 
But, again, as has been so frequently stated in the 
present series of articles, the biography of Whytbroke 








® As, ¢.e., with Strauss’ Don Juan,’ a comparison with whieh. 
however, is in any case wholly extrinsic and casual. So tittle is 
this to be feared that de Sabata, in a most successful concert recently 
given at the Augusteum, at Rome, did not hesitate to place * Juventus 
side by side with Strauss’ work. Such affinity as there is betwee? 
the two composers lies perhaps in their common fondness for certal® 
a matter of no importance 
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has long remainedadesideratum. Mr. Royle Shore,* 
in an excellent paper on ‘The Early Harmonized 
Chants of the Church of England,’ recently admitted 
that ‘as regards Whytbroke and Knight, nothing 
apparently is known,’ ; 

As will be seen, it is quite a mistake to imagine 
that Whytbroke composed to any extent under 
Elizabeth: the fact is that his creative period was 
during the years 1530-56, and all his best work 
was written on the lines of the ancient Catholic 
liturgy. He indulged also in secular music, as may 
be evidenced from an imperfect copy of ‘*‘ Hugh 
Ashton’s Maske,’ now in the Manuscript Collection 
of Christ Church, Oxford (Arkwright’s ‘Catalogue,’ 
Part 1, 1915). 

Of the birth and early education of Whytbroke | 
no particulars whatever have come down, but we 





find him at Cardinal College, Oxford, in 1525—a}| 

Tr * | 
contemporary of Taverner—and he was ordained | 
a priest in 155%. At this date he must have} 


exhibited musical powers of no mean order, for in| 
May, 1530, Dean Higden, of Cardinal College, 
entrusted him with the delicate mission of investigating | 
the reported encomiums on a Mr. Benbow, who was 
acandidate for the post of Master of the Choristers, | 
in succession to John Taverner. From the ‘ Calendar | 
of Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.’ we learn that | 
Whytbroke was sent to Manchester to report on the | 
fitness of John Benbow, and, if suitable, to bring | 
him to Oxford. Evidently Whytbroke’s report was 
favourable, for on May 29 of that year, among the 
items of expenses in the household books of Cardinal 
College appears the following : 


To Benbowe coming from Manchester to be Master 
of the Choristers, 29 May, 2s. 9d. 

Expenses of Dom Whytbroke riding for Benbow at 
the Dean’s command, 6s, 8d. 


On the suppression of 
Whytbroke’s services were 
important appointment of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, a post almost invariably 
bestowed on a musical cleric. From the official 
records we learn that on June 29, 1531, William 
Whytbroke was presented to the post of sub-dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, being also appointed Vicar 
of All Saints’, Stanton, Suffolk, with licence for 
non-residence. Apropos of this latter appointment, 
there is an interesting note in a MS. in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS., 5813, f. 93) which says that 
Whytbroke *does not reside at his vicarage, and is 
not a graduate.’ No doubt he had the influential 
support of Thomas Cromwell, and that was sufficient 
to satisfy any objections. 

The next notice of Whytbroke is his name 
appended to the * Declaration of the sub-dean and 
Canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral of allegiance to 
King Henry VIII. and Queen Anne Boleyn, and 
that the Bishop of Rome has no authority in this 
Kingdom’ (June 30, 1534). This document was 
not signed by the dean, Richard Pace, nor by any 
of the canons, though doubtless the Declaration was 
capable of meaning the temporal authority of the 
Pope, and as such could lawfully be signed by 


Cardinal College, 
rewarded by the 
the sub-deanery of 


orthodox Catholics. The first four names appear 
as follows : 

_ Wilhelmus = Whytbroke, Swd-decanus; Johanes 
Smyth, Cardinalis; Thomas Balgay, Cardinalis ; 


and Joannes Haward, Succentor. 





* Whytbroke’s Magnificat (edited by Burgess and Shore) has been 
issued as No. 898 of Novello's Parish Choir Book. 





In the document as calendared no names are 


given—merely the numbers, thus : 


8 canons, sub-dean and 2 cardinals, I succentor, 

6 minor canons, 31 chanters (cantharistae), and 29 

others. 

Through the courtesy of my friend, Mr. J. M. 
Rigg, | was able to obtain a copy of the original 
Declaration, giving all the names. I may add that 
the translation of chanters for canthariste is not 
correct: cantarista means a chantry priest, not a 
chanter. 

Whytbroke resigned the post of sub-dean of 
St. Paul’s in 1535, and was succeeded by Robert 


| Astlyn, minor canon, while Richard Sampson, who 
|had replaced Dean Pace, was appointed Bishop of 


Chichester in June, 1536. It would seem that he 
retired to his vicarage of All Saints’, Stanton, and 
spent the remainder of his days quietly. 

His setting of the Magnificat in John Day’s 
‘Certaine Notes’ (1560) is highly prized; but it is 
well to note that the English adaptation clearly 
points to the fact that it had been originally composed 
to Latin words. The music would seem to be of the 
same period of composition as Whytbroke’s beautiful 
Mass, ‘Upon the square’—that is, in four parts, as 
Mr. Barclay Squire explains—a term also used by 
William Mundy for two of his Masses. Somehow, 
I hardly imagine that Whytbroke lived as late as 
1561, and all the music by him that I have traced 
bears evidence of a period twenty years earlier. He 
was a contemporary of John Shepherd, who is said to 
have died in 1561, and was also of the same period 
as Hake, Ockland, Johnson, Redford, Ludford, 
W. Parsons, Alcock, and Gwynneth. 

In the Library of Peterhouse, Cambridge, there is 
a Motet by Whytbroke, probably dating from about 
the year 1535. It is entitled ‘Sancte Deus,’ set for 
five voices, and is included in Dr. Jebb’s Catalogue 
printed in the Acc/estologist for 1859. 


BARBELLION ON MUSIC 
By HAROLD RAWLINSON 


Musicians should be grateful to John o’ London's 
Weekly for its recent symposium on music. Besides 
being very entertaining reading, it brought to light 
a state of affairs that is worth considering, because it 
is serious that such a lack of musical appreciation 
should exist. When we have got over our surprise 
that ‘artistic and literary folk’ should have such 
curious and erroneous ideas of another art, we should 
see if there are not some means at hand to combat 
these beliefs. 

If a musician loves his art, he should do all he 
can to help others to appreciate his ideal of beauty. 
Any art or creed that has only a select following 1s 
not much good to the world ; just as any type of 
music that is supposed to be for the select few will 
not help music much in the long run. Never before 
have we needed the ‘musical appreciation’ class and 
lecture so much as we do to-day. 

Musicians must not take up an attitude of smug 
indifference to the tone-deafness that seems to exist 
in so many people. Our artis one that has the power 
of giving most pleasure and happiness, but the great 
difficulty with music is that it is hard for one not 
musically educated to criticise and discriminate 
between good and bad. Literature does not present 
this difficulty to the average educated man, because 
the most elementary system of education teaches 
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him the principles that underlie our best literature. 
Therefore do not try and get unmusical people to 
like Stravinsky’s latest compositions or some works 
ef other contemporary composers (some modern 
composers seem only content when depressing us), 
but start by giving them, for instance, Beethoven’s 
€ minor Symphony and_ Tchaikovsky’s _ fifth 
Symphony. See the appeal that these two works 
make immediately to one who delights in calling 
himself ‘unmusical,’ and our first step forward is 
accomplished. 

A good maxim of war is that the ‘ best means of 
defence is offence,’ and I have found that the most 
convincing arguments against an opponent are your 
opponent’s points. In other words, we shall best 
convince unmusical people by giving them some 
thoughts on music by unmusical writers. 

To some of my friends who profess that they do 
not like good music | have quoted passages from 
Barbellion’s Diary, and having noticed the effect these 
have had upon them I think it worth while bringing 
some extracts before the readers of this paper, who 
have perhaps had no opportunity for reading his 
* Journal of a Disappointed Man.’* He was not a 
musician, not even an amateur, but one who was 
intensely interested in music ; one who could give us 
some fresh and original pen-pictures of his attitude 
towards music. 

Barbellion (Bruce Cummings) was born at 
Barnstaple, and started his life with the ambition 
of becoming a biologist. He pursued his studies 
until his death, which occurred in 1917, at the early 
age of twenty-eight. Very few of those who knew 
him realised when he died that we lost not only a 
brilliant naturalist, but a very gifted writer. All his} 
struggles and misfortune find place in his Diary, | 
which from beginning to end is full of interesting | 
entries, and there is an ‘ unpremeditated and exquisite 
beauty’ running through the book. His father was a 
journalist, and so Barbellion became a reporter for a 
local paper before he took upa position in the Natural 
History section of the British Museum. I believe at 
one time he had a desire to be a musical critic. Had 
this desire been gratified we should have had some 
brilliant criticisms, as the extracts which follow 
amply show. His knowledge of natural history was 
remarkable, and besides this his writings abound 
with gems of literary criticism. He seemed to have 
had a memory especially adapted to retain curious 
and out of the way facts, and beyond all this he had 
an imagination both fanciful and beautiful. 

‘So Heine and Schubert out of their great sorrows 
wrote their little songs,’ Barbellion remarked, and so 
out of his life’s pain we have ‘undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable human documents of the 
generation.’ 

The extracts, with the exception of the last but 
one, are in chronological order, and need no 
comment 


June 29, 1914. 

Went with R—— to the Albert Hall tothe Ampress | 
of /reland Memorial Concert with massed bands. We | 
heard the Symphonie Pathétique, Chopin’s Funeral 
March, Trauermarsch from ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,’ and a solemn melody from 
Bach. 

This afternoon I regard as a mountain peak in my 
existence. For two solid hours I sat like an Eagle on 
a rock gazing into infinity—a very fine sensation for a 
London Sparrow. 


i 

I have an idea that if it were possible to assemble 
the sick and suffering day by day in the Albert 
Hall and keep the orchestra going all the time, then 
the constant exposure of sick parts to such heavenly air 
vibrations would ultimately restore to them the lost 
rhythm of health. Surely, a single exposure to, say, 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, must result in some 
permanent reconstitution of ourselves body and soul, 
No one can be quite the same after a Beethoven 
Symphony has streamed through him. If one could 
develop a human soul like a negative the effect I should 
say could be seen . I'll tell you what I wish 
they’d do—seriously : divide up the arena into a series 
of cubicles where, unobserved and in perfect privacy, 
a man could execute all the various movements of 
his body and limbs which the music prompts. It 
would be such a delicious self-indulgence, and it’s 
torture to be jammed into a seat where you can’t even 
tap one foot or wave an arm. 

The concert restored my moral health. I came away 
in love with people I was hating before, and full of 
compassion for others I usually contemn. A feeling of 
immeasurable well being—a jolly bonhomie enveloped 
me like incandescent light. At the close, when we 
stood up to sing the National Anthem, we all felt a 
genuine spirit of camaraderie. . . 


>? 


November 23, 1914. 

Went to the Albert [Queen’s] Hall,* and warmed 
myself at the orchestra. It isa wonderful sight to watch 
an orchestra playing from the gallery. It spurts and 
flickers like a flame. Its incessant activity arrests the 
attention and holds it just as a fire does—even a deaf 
man would be fascinated. Heard Chopin’s Funeral 
March and other things. It would be a rich experience 
to be able to be in your coffin at rest, and listen to 
Chopin’s Funeral March being played above you bya 
string orchestra with Sir Henry Wood conducting. 

December 12, 1914. 

Went to the ()ueen’s Hall, sat in the orchestra and 
watched Sir Henry’s statuesque figure conducting 
through a forest of bows ‘which pleased me mightily.’ 
He would be worth watching if you were stone deaf. If 
you could not hear a sound, the animation and excite- 
ment of an orchestra in full swing, with the conductor 
cutting and slashing at invisible foes, makes a magnificent 
spectacle. 

Rodin ought todo Wood in stone—Chesterfield’s ideal 
of a man—a Corinthian edifice on Tuscan foundations. 
In Sir Henry’s case there can be no disputing the Tuscan 
foundations. However swift and elegant the move- 
ments of his arms, his splendid lower extremities 
remain as firm as stone columns. While the music 
is calm and serene, his right hand and haton execute in 
concert with the left perfect geometric curves around 
his head. Then as it gathers in force and volume, 
when the bows begin to dart swiftly across the fiddles 
and the trumpets and trombones blaze away in a 
conflagration, we are all expectant—and even a little 


fearful, to observe his sabre-like cuts. The tension 
grows .. I hold my breath . Sir Henry 
snatches a second to throw back a lock of his hair 


that has fallen limply across his forehead, then goes 
on in unrelenting pursuit, cutting and slashing at 
hordes of invisible fiends that leap howling out towards 
him. There a great turmoil of combat, but the 
conductor struggles on till the great explosion happens. 
But in spite of that, you see him still standing through 
a cloud of great chords, quite undaunted. His sword 
zigzags up and down the scale—suddenly the closed fist 
of his left hand shoots up straight and points to the 
zenith—like the arm of a heathen priest appealing to 
Baal to bring down fire from Heaven. . But the 
appeal avails noughr, and it looks as though it were all 
up for poor Sir Henry. The music is just as infuriated 
—his body writhes with it. . . . Hesurrenders—so you 
think; he opens out both arms wide and, baring his 


is 


*® Barbellion here refers to a concert held at Queen's [iall on 





* Chatto & Windus. 1919 


November 22, 1914, in memoriam Lord Kitchener 
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breast, dares them all to do their worst—like the 
picture of Moffat the missionary among the savages 
of the Dark Continent! 

And vet he wins after all. At the very last moment 
he seems to summon all his remaining strength, and in 
one final and devastating sweep mows down the 
orchesira rank by rank. . . You awake from the 
nightmare to discover the victor acknowledging the 
applause in a series of his inimitable bows. 

One ought to pack one’s ears up with cotton-wool at 
a concert where Sir Henry conducts. Otherwise, the 
music is apt to distract one’s attention. R. L. S. 
wanted to be at the head of a cavalry charge—sword 
ever head—but I’d rather fight an orchestra with a 
baton. . . - 

BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY 

This Symphony always works me up into an ecstasy; 
in ecstatic sympathy with its dreadfulness I could stand 
up in the balcony and fling myself down passionately 
into the arena below. Yet there were women sitting 
alongside me to-day—knitting! It so annoyed and 
irritated me that at the end of the first movement I got 
up and sat elsewhere. They would have sat knitting 
at the foot of the Cross, I suppose. 

At the end of the second movement, two or three 
other women got up and went home to tea! It would 
have surprised me no more to have seen a cork extract 
itself from its bottle and promenade. 

PrCHAIKOVSKY’S FIFTH SYMPHONY 

Just lately I’ve heard a lot of music including 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique and fifth Symphonies, some 
Debussy, and odd pieces by Dukas, Glinka, Smetana, 
Mozart. I am chock-full of impressions of all this 
precious stuff, and scarcely know what to write. As 
usual, the third movement of the Pathétique produced 
afrenzy of exhilaration ; I seemed to put on several 
inches around my chest and wished to shout in a voice 
of thunder. The conventions of a public concert-hall 
are dreadfully oppressive at such times. I could have 
eaten ‘all the elephants of Hindustan and picked my 
teeth with the spire of Strassburg Cathedral.’ 

In the last (sz¢) movement of the fifth Symphony of 
that splendid fellow Tchaikovsky, the orchestra 
seemed to gallop away, leaving poor Landon Ronald to 
wave his whip in a ridiculously ineffective way. They 
went on crashing down chords, and just before the end 
I had the awful presentiment that the orchestra simply 
could not stop. I sat still, straining every nerve in the 
expectancy that this chord or the next or the next was 
the end. But it went on pounding down—each one 
seemed the last, but every time another followed as 
passionate and emphatic as the one before, until finally, 
whatever this inhuman orchestra was attempting tu 
crush and destroy must have been reduced to shapeless 
pulp. I wanted to board the platform and plead with 
them, elderly gentlemen turned their heads nervously, 
everyone was breathless, we all wanted to call * For 
God’s sake stop’—to do anything to still this awful 
lust of annihilation. . . . The end came quickly in four 
drum beats in quick succession. I have never seen 
such hate, such passionate intensity of the will to 
destroy. . . . And Tchaikovsky was a Russian ! 

Debussy was a welcome change. ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune’ is a musical setting to an oscitatory exercise. It 
isan orchestral yawn. Oh! so tired. 

Came away thoroughly delighted. Wanted to say to 
every one ‘Bally good, ain’t it?’ and then we would 
all shake hands and go home whistling. 

January 19, 1915. 
... After giving a light to a Belgian soldier whose 
cigarette had gone out, farther along we entered a queer 
old music-shop where they sell flageolets, serpents, 
clavichords, and harps. We had previously made an 
appointment with the man to have Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony played to us, so as to recall 
one or two of the melodies which we can’t recall and it 
drives us crazy. ‘What is that one in the second 
movement which goes like this?’ and R—— whistled 








a fragment. ‘I don’t know,’ I said, ‘but let’s go in 
here and ask.’ In the shop, a youth was kind enough 
to say that if we cared to call next day, Madame A——, 
the harp player, would be home and would be ready 
to play us the symphony. 

So this morning, before Madame’s appearance, this 
kind and obliging youth put a gramophone record of it 
on, to which we listened like two intelligent parrots 
with heads sideways. Presently, the fat lady harpist 
appeared and asked us just what we wanted to find out 
~—a rather awkward question for us, as we did not want 
to ‘ find out’ anything excepting how the tunes went. 

I therefore explained that as neither of us had 
sisters or wives, and we both wanted, Xc. ... so 
would she . . . ? In response, she smiled pleasantly 
and played us the second movement on a shop piano. 

Meanwhile, Henry, the boy, hid himself behind the 
instruments at the rear of the shop, and as we signed to 
her she would say : 

* What’s that, Henry?’ 

And Henry would duly answer from his obscurity, 
* Wood-wind,’ or ‘Solo oboe,’ or whatever it was, and 
the lad really spoke with authority. In this way I 
began to find out something about the work. Before T 
left, I presented her with a copy of the score, which 
she did not possess and because she would not accept 
any sort of remuneration. 

“Won't you put your name on it?’ she inquired. 

I pointed gaily to the words ‘ Ecce homo,’ which I 
had scribbled across Schubert’s name, and said, * There 
you are.’ 

Madame 
‘Good-bye.’ 


smiled incredulously, and we = said, 


January 30, 1915. 

To the (ueen’s Hall and heard Beethoven’s fifth 
and seventh Symphonies. 

Before the concert began I was in a fever. I kept 
on saying to myself, ‘I am going to hear the fifth and 
seventh Symphonies.’ I regarded myself with the most 
ridiculous self-adulation—I smoothed and purred over 
myself—-a great contented tabby cat—-and all because 
I was so splendidly fortunate as to be about to hear 
Beethoven’s fifth and seventh Symphonies. 

It certainly upset me a little to find there were so 
many other people who were singularly fortunate as 
well, and it upset me still more to find some of them 
knitting and some reading newspapers as if they waited 
for sausage and mashed. 

How I gloried in the Seventh! I can’t believe 
there was anyone present who gloried in it as I did! 
To be processing majestically up the steps of a great, 
an unimaginable palace (in the ‘ Staircase ’ introduction), 
led by Sir Henry, is to have had at least a crowded ten 
minutes of glorious life. . . . 

I love the way in which a beautiful melody flits 
around the orchestra and its various components like a 
beautiful bird. 

May, 1916. 


Arrived at Queen’s Hall in time for Pachmann’s 
recital at 3.15... . As usual he kept us waiting for 
ten minutes. Then a short, fat, middle-aged man 
strolled casually on to the platform and everyone 
clapped violently—so it was Pachmann: a dirty, 
greasy-looking fellow, with long hair of dirty grey 
colour reaching down to his shoulders, and an ugly 
face. He beamed on us, and then. shrugged his 
shoulders and went on shrugging them until his eye 
caught the music-stool, which seemed to fill him with 
amazement. He stalked it carefully, held out one 
hand to it caressingly, and finding all was well, went 
two steps backwards, clasping his hands before him, 
and always gazing at the little stool in mute admiration, 
his eves sparkling with pleasure, like Mr. Pickwick’s 
on the discovery of the archzological treasure. He 
approached once more, bent down and ever so gently 
moved it about seven-eighths of an inch nearer the 
piano. He then gave it a final pat with his right hand 
and sat down, 
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He played Nocturne No. 2, Prelude No. 20, a 
Mazurka, and two Etudes of Chopin, and Schubert’s 
Impromptu No. 4. 

At the close we all crowded around the platform and 
gave the queer, old-world gentleman an ovation, one 
man thrusting up his hand, which ’achmann generously 
shook as desired. 

\s an encore he gave us a Valse—‘ Valse, Valse,’ he 
exclaimed ecstatically, jumping up and down in his 
seat in time to the music. It was a truly remarkable 
sight: on his right the clamorous crowd around the 
platform ; on his left the seat-holders of the orchestral 
stalls, while at the piano bobbed this grubby little 
fat man playing divine Chopin divinely well, at the 
same time rising and falling in his seat, turning a 
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Choir’ and made in Germany . . . You would pity 

me, would you? I am lonely, penniless, paralysed, 

and just turned twenty-eight . . . but I have 

telescoped into those few years a tolerably long life. | 

have loved and married and have a family. 1 have 

wept and enjoyed; struggled and overcome, and 

when the hour comes I shall be content to die. 


Barbellion died two months afterwards! 


[Since the above article was written, a ‘ Last Diary’ 
by Barbellion has been published, giving the date of his 
death as 1919—not 1917. Ep., 447.) 


A MODERN CLASSICIST: ROGER-DU CASSE 





beaming countenance first to the right and then to By ALFRED J. SWAN Cc 

the left, and crying ‘Valse, Valse.’ He is as enter- It is curious that while the imitators and followers 
taining as a tumbler at a variety hall. of the impressionist movement in modern music have T 
As cag ae had 7 _ — and —_ gone their rampant way—borrowing from Asia when 
for more, Pachmann meanwhile standing surroundec ee a an o. aS . . ; ° mi 
ber Side Sdiiobens Sn olteated Geonaie an an ies aie European harmonic supplies had come to an end of f 
to satisfy us. Presently he walked off, and a scuttle there has quietly grown Ps scattered broadcast ove act 
was half-visible behind the scenes between him and his the musical surface of Europe, another school which mal 
agent, who sent him in once more. counts among its members some of the most highly = 
The applause was wonderful. As soon as he began gifted contemporary composers. Impressionism has of 
again it ceased on the instant, and as soon as he left off | only partially affected these neoclassicists, as_ the dis 
it started again immediately-—nothing boisterous or | have been styled. ‘This is particularly true in the is 
rapturous, but a steady, determined thunder of applause | case of Roger-Ducasse, a typical Frenchman, who has " 
that came regularly and evenly like the roar from some succeeded in welding impressionism and classicisn = 
machine. into one organic whole. ps 
September 5, 117. It is only a decade or so ago that the name of a 
A perfect autumn moming—cool, fine, and still. Roger- Ducasse came into prominence. A pupil of - 
What sweet music a horse and cart make trundling Gabriel Fauré, and, like Ravel, a holder of the mu 
slowly aleng a country road on a quiet morning! I second Grand Prix, he pursued a marked style of ma 
listened to it in a happy mood of abstraction as it | his own from his early works. The latter comprise Re 
rolled on further and further away. I put my head out | some songs, preludes, a Petite Suite for four hands, Th 
of the window so as to hear it up to the very last, a set of orchestral variations, the Suite Francaise, the 
; robin’s notes ee the a a string and a pianoforte quartet (finished later, the 
1elped me to resign myse to my loss. re incident — . . es : » - . “oh 2 
noes. tar me of the Liebestod in * Tristan,’ with the — pene + 0 big epee o“~ - with im 
robin taking the part of the harp. chorus, ‘Au jardin de Marguerite,’ which showed $0 ~ 
much originality that it was rejected by an officia = 
; and pedantic jury when presented by the composer . 
Zoology on occasion still fires my ambition! Surely for the Concours du Prix Crescent (1906). Re 

I cannot be dying yet. j : But he had not yet quite found himself. He 
Whatever misfortune befalls me Ido hope I shall be | voluntarily subjected himself to the influence of th 
able to meet it unflinchingly. I do not fear ill-health Debussy, of which the only effect was to enhance R 
self , >< S > , 4 : ca " ity ; 
=e aes Rasen a ge ay tr cay ge the extreme beauty of his own musical personality: ou 


and not until the year 1910 (at the age of thirty-five 
'did he fully reveal his creative powers. This was 
the year of the composition of the exquisite 
‘Prélude d’un Ballet’ (a short inspiration which 
vanishes like a dream of fairyland after twenty-eight 
| bars), and the majestic ‘ Sarabande,’ a work almost 
medizval in its austere grandeur, mingled with a 
sweet and intimate melodic outline. A_ perfect 
delicacy prevails in the orchestration of these two 
' remarkable works. They were followed in 1911 by 
a small output of religious vocal works: a ‘Salve 
Regina’ and an ‘ Ave Regina Ccelorum’ for soprano 
and organ, and three Motets for soprano, organ, 
and four-part mixed chorus. A _ strikingly new 
religious style is evident in these works. The 
contours of the melody are subtly delineated, the 
modulations are as natural as they are novel, and the 


Lord liveth. Already, forexample, my sympathy with 
myself is maudlin. 

Whenever the blow shall fall, some sort of a reaction 
must be given. Heine flamed into song. Beethoven 
wrote the fifth Symphony. So what shall I do when 
my time comes? I don’t think I have any lyrics or 
symphonies to write, so I shall just have to grin and 
bear it—like a dumb animal. - . As long as I 
have spirit and buoyancy I don’t care what happens 
for I know that for so’ long I cannot be accounted a 
failure. The only rea/ failure is one in which the 
victim is left spiritless, dazed, dejected with blackness 
all around, and within a knife slowly and unrelentingly 
cutting the strings of his heart. 


Che above are not all the passages in the book 
which refer to music, but if they have awakened a 
desire for more, the desire is well worth appeasing. 


It is a remarkable record. lJarbellion finished his | different parts move with consummate ease and 
Diary with what is like the last flutter of a melody! grace : 
before the close of a symphony _ : ' 

. Ex.1 Et Je- sum be ne - 


dictum fruc - tum 
s 


It is winter [he writes], no autumn this year. Of 
an evening we sit by the fire and enjoy the beautiful 
sweet-smelling wood-smoke, and the open hearth with 
its big iron bar carrying pot-hook and hanger. E—— 
knits warm garments for the baby, and I play Chopin, 
César Franck hymns, ‘Three blind mice’ (with 
variations) on a mouth-organ, called ‘The Angels’ 
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Then comes ‘Orphée’ (1913), a lyric mimodrama | 
in three Acts, ‘an ingenious combination of panto- | 
mime, choreography, and the richest developments | 
of pure music—choral and symphonic’ (I. Carraud >| 
acrowning work of excessive beauty and profound— | 
mainly contrapuntal—resources. What wise dis- 
cretion Roger-Ducasse has shown in the treatment 
of the well-known legend! How modestly 





pass between the Acts. In doing so, however, and 
emphasising the tragic fate of Orpheus, Roger- Ducasse 
comes immeasurably nearer to the cosmic conception 
of the ancients than the Chevalier who exults in the 
conjugal happiness of Orpheus and Eurydice. The 
music of ‘Orphée’ throughout is stamped with the 
mark of genius. The leitmotif idea has given 
Roger-]ucasse ample scope for his technical mastery. 
The themes of Orpheus, Eurydice, Thanatos, and 
the god, Hymen, intertwine in endless variety, giving 
the music a unique poignancy. But the most 
impressive feature of the work is the chorus that in the 
second Act acclaims Orpheus’ return to earth—the 
music reaching here such depth as can only be found 
in the choral works of J. S. Bach, a model that 
Roger-Ducasse has constantly kept before his eyes. 

After ‘Orphée’ came a period of production for 
the pianoforte: Etudes, Esauisses, 
Rythmes, ‘ Sonorités,’ Variations, &c., a considerable 
output of very complex work, sometimes making 
great demands on the player, and requiring minute 
analysis and acute penetration. Roger-Ducasse’s 
pianoforte technique is, notwithstanding his peculiar 
French traits, always more or less akin to the great 
German 18th century contrapuntist. Here is, for 
example, the beginning of one of the ‘Variations 
sur un choral.’ It is like the old master suddenly 
come to life again into a 2oth century musical 
atmosphere, and operating freely with modern 
devices : 


4e Variation sur un Choral (1915). 








he} 
disdains any attempt to excel Gluck’s wonderful | 
Hades scene by letting this part of the story| 


Arabesques, | 


As if to do parting homage, Roger-Ducasse closes 
this period with a pianoforte transcription of Bach’s 
Organ Passacaglia (1918). 

Among the most recently-published works of 
Roger-Ducasse is a ‘ Nocturne du Printemps,’ for 
orchestra, dedicated to his ‘dear country-house, 
le Taillan.’ His writing-desk is at the present moment 


full of new manuscripts awaiting publication. He is 
still a comparatively young man, and we can 


confidently expect still greater things from him. 
What are, then, the main characteristics of 
Roger-Ducasse’s style? _In the happy expression of 


| M. Laurent Ceillier : 


‘Roger-Ducasse has arrived at a point where 
the most daring harmony mingles with the most 
mobile counterpoint ; his antique process of 
writing he places at the disposal of a highly- 
modern conception of sound, with the result 
that with him there is no discord that does not 
resolve itself with charm and ease, and no 
harshness that does not glide away into the 
sweetest of motions . his work, so classic 
in its origin, is a triumph of force, of life, of 
sanity, and of balance.’ 
| 
|To demonstrate these words, I may allowed 
| further to quote from a number of Royger-Ducasse’s 
works, 
| Here is the beginning of the slow movement of 
‘the string quartet (1909) which, were it not for its 
modern harmony, would be in outline not unlike 
| some of the slow movements in Beethoven’s last 
Quartets (¢.g., the Largo assai in the last quartet or 
the Cavatina in the B flat, Op. 130). The sonorous 
effect achieved herein with very sparing means is 
peculiar to classic writing : 


be 





Quatuor 4 cordes_Trés lent. 
———t 


| 








The same strict economy is applied to all 
modulations in which the works of Roger-Ducasse 
may be said to abound. He is extremely fond of 
enharmonic changes, which he handles with rare 
delicacy. 








THE 


Here, on the other hand, is an instance of a sudden | Hd Libitum -_ 
1} 


modulation producing a striking effect after gracefu 
meandering in remote regions (Prélude, 1907) : By *‘FESTE’ bis | 

Prélude (1907). | - a i , 
4 , —~| Where politics are concerned it may or may no § 
-| be a good plan to follow the advice shouted at ys § *™ 
E from the hoardings, and ‘write to John Bull’ o | % 
'*see what Bottomley says about it.’ In musica § ™? 
matters it will be easy to find more authoritative § 4 
courts of appeal. In a recent issue /ohn By), | ™ 
ventilated a grievance from a mandolin band which tort 
had entered for a string band contest at a Midland 
Eisteddfod and had had its entry refused on the § 
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ground that a mandolin band was not eligible for § ™ 
this particular class. No doubt the thousands who mal 
weekly and weakly sit at the feet of Horatio thought - 

var 


&c. | he had said all there was to be said when he repeated 
—_— ot, == the claim of the aggrieved party that ‘mandolins as 

St have strings.’ But the matter is not quite so simply 
_ settled. A good deal of the correspondence between 


the band and the Eisteddfod Committee was abs 

Finally, mention must be made of a particularly | published in a local paper, from which it appears - 
attractive peculiarity of Roger-Ducasse’s harmony that in answer to the secretary’s remark that he i 
cropping up in a multitude of works, and that is the | didn’t understand how a mandolin band could play C 
combination of chromatic progressions in 3rds or | all the parts of a piece for string band, the conductor . 
6ths with arpeggios on the tonic, the two parts replied : . oe 
yenerally intersecting. We find this device in the ‘Our instrumentation in this. respect is Fo 
scene of Orpheus’ nuptials with Eurydice, in the third identical, and as one of the objects of our off 
Motet, and in the first Esquisse for the pianoforte : Society is to show what is possible on our ab. 
instruments, we are quite prepared to stand in a 

Esquisse (19:7) open competition with any string band, and the 


abide by the decision of the judges. ae 
-Fe We conclude that there is no objection to the 


- ie 
SS: harp playing the pianoforte part. be 




















Ex. 5 There is a good deal more disputation which need Ch 
not be quoted, as it does not affect the real point. na 
=1§ E This is one that should be settled, otherwise a 
competition festival committees will be having am 

troubie. The mandolin band in question is clearly 

a crack body, having competed successfully against 
the best bands on the Continent, where the com- th 
bination is evidently more esteemed than _ here. bit 
The players are to be sympathised with in their dis- as 
ge egg oe and they certainly have a grievance is 
in the fact that their entrance was not declined until ov 
nearly three months had elapsed, during which time wa 
they had assiduously practised the test-pieces. Its 
But they and their champion Horatio are wrong in in 
supposing that because mandolins have _ strings wr 
Roger-Ducasse’s rhythmical ingenuity is developed | therefore a collection of such instruments constitutes ‘L 
in a sufficient degree to stand him in good stead for|a string band. If they will turn up ‘ String’ in ab 
contrapuntal and harmonic purposes. Yet it would| Grove, they will learn that in England the terms ov 
be too much to say that he has rhythmically achieved | ‘ Strings,’ ‘ Stringed Instruments,’ ‘ String quartet, pa 
as much as some other neoclassicists—for example, | and ‘ String trio,’ are applied to instruments of the Or 
Medtner or Prokofiev. violin class only, agreeing with the German ‘ Streich- ot! 
And this brings me to my last point. The modern | quartett’ and ‘Streichinstrumente.’ The term (says do 
classicist or neoclassicist movement is pregnant with | Grove) is understood to exclude strings that are not ex 
possibilities in the realms of harmony, counterpoint, | bowed, such as the harp and pianoforte—and, we Jo 
and rhythm. Impressionism, brought to such signifi- | may add, the mandolin. This classification is not a su 
cant efflorescence in the works of Debussy and Ravel, | new thing. Berlioz in his ‘ Orchestration’ groups ha 
is likely to prove evanescent through the fact of its | stringed instruments under three heads—those played th 
using colours where classicism uses granite and | by a bow (the ordinary string quartet), with the hand E 
marble. Granite and marble can be coloured; but | (the harp, guitar, mandolin), and with keys (the piano- en 
colours, however brilliant, can never become) forte). ‘The fact that all the notes of a string quartet Is 
substantial. Of all modern classicists, perhaps none|or string band are obtainable on a mandolin band us 
s more successful in combining colour and solidity | matters little. The notes are nothing in comparison o 
than Roger-Ducasse. All the best qualities of the| with the effect. 1 learn from one of the Eisteddfod ye 
French musician are combined in him—an abundantly | officials that the mandolin band entered also for the m 
rich imagination, clear and deep thought, graceful | string quartet class, the test-piece being a work by m 
and precise workmanship, and an unerring taste. | Frank Bridge, who was one of the adjudicators. We 
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We may imagine Mr. Bridge’s emotion had he heard | and grazed some of the crowd. But it’s an ill wind, 
his string quartet tinkling on four mandolins. &c., and the Society will be none the worse for the 


Let the aggrieved mandolinists consider these| consequent publicity. There are probably plenty of 
rallel cases: The pianoforte, as we know, is a/organists in London who ought to be members and 
sringed instrument. All the notes of a string) are not. If my paragraph makes them severely ask 
quartet are available on it. Are we therefore to| themselves, ‘Why not?’ and brings them into the 
suppose that four people may enter for a string fold, I shall be delighted. 
quartet class, playing the various parts on one or ——___— 
more pianofortes? Or, as the harp is, like the piano-| A Jetter in our correspondence columns on works 
forte, a stringed instrument, would a competitive) py British blind composers deserves general attention, 
festival committee be expected to allow harpists to} hut has a special claim on organists, seeing that 
play in the solo pianoforte class, or pianists in the| some of the most accomplished members of their 
harp class? Logically, that is what must follow if the| profession are blind. Let me recommend organists 
mandolin’s claim be allowed. Again, the ocarina is a| to show their interest in the National Institute for the 
wood-wind instrument. Would a band of ocarinas of | Blind by attending one of the free organ recitals 
various pitches expect to compete in a class for| yiven in the Armitage Hall of the Institute (224-6-8, 
wood-wind band? As the organ is also a wind| Great Portland Street), every Wednesday, at 3. 
instrument . . . but the farther we go the more| The main object of the recitals is to bring to public 
we become involved in absurdities. Yet these| notice the work of blind musicians, both as_per- 
absurdities are no more wild than the mandolin) formers and composers. The recitals last half-an- 
band’s claim to compete with a string band on the| hour, after which visitors have an opportunity for 
ground that their instruments have strings, and can| being conducted over the building, and seeing the 
play the same notes. And what of the poor judges | machinery and processes used in the embossing of 
iow are they to decide between a performance in| mysic and literature in Braille type. I spent a 
which one set of players agitates the strings with a| thoroughly interesting afternoon there recently, and 
plectrum (a degavo being thus impossible), and one in| can assure readers that their visits will be warmly 
which a bow is the implement? The technique and | appreciated. 
eflects are entirely different. ‘What Bottomley says | semecaneioinis 
about it’ matters less than nothing in this case. Let A friend tells me that he has just received a letter 
our disappointed mandolinists spread the cult of| from M. Quef (Guilmant’s successor at La Trinite, 
their instrument so that there may soon be sufficient | Paris), bearing the good news that Louis Vierne has 
mandolin bands: in a district to form a class for| sufficiently recovered from his long and _ serious 


o.9 . r neem . ° - 
competition. (When that happens, what a lark it will | illness to be able to resume his duties at Notre Dame. 


be if a string band enters for the mandoline| Vierne has a host of admirers in this country, and 








Challenge Cup on the ground that their instruments | they will all wish him a full and speedy return to 
have strings, and can play the same notes as the| good health. A few months ago it looked as if we 
mandolins! Can’t you see the mandolinists up in| had had the last of this brilliant composer’s works. 
arms again, and once more writing to John about it ?)| We may now hope there will be many more. 

A reader complains more in sorrow than in anger Last month we were considering the very slender 
that a paragraph in this column last month ‘sneered | relationship between the musical press and the general 
bitterly’ at the London Society of Organists. I can| musical public. The present unsatisfactory state of 
assure him that the last thing he will find me doing | things would no doubt be partially solved if the daily 
is sneering at organists and their societies. Looking} press included more articles on music, especially 
wer the paragraph in question I find nothing in any | articles written in a popular style. 1 am glad to note 
way reflecting on the Society. I merely compared | that a move in this direction has been made by the 
its fame with that of the London Symphony Orchestra, | Federation of British Music Industries. The Federa- 
in order to show that the anonymous member who) tion has not only started an excellent journal of its own 
wrote a scurrilous post-card claiming the initials| for circulation among its members; it has also 
‘L.S.0. for the former body was absurd as well as| formed a propaganda committee, which body, among 
abusive. The fact that the Orchestra is known all! other activities, has produced a number of articles in 
over the world, whereas the Society is comparatively | leaflet form for free use by the provincial press. 
parochial, has no relation to their respective merits. | These articles are written by Mr. H. B. Dickin, the 
One is a performing body ever in the public eye, the | well-known music critic (or, as Mr. Sorabji would 
other is mainly a social organization which necessarily | call him, ‘ newspaper reporter’), and are in the free- 
does its good work at most semi-privately. The| and-easy non-technical vein that should ensure their 
extent of this good work has been pointed out in this | enjoyment by the general public. The subjects so 
journal and elsewhere, and by the writer who is|far dealt with are ‘Music in Industry,’ * Music 
supposed to have sneered at it. Music in the past | the Universal Language,’ ‘The Prig in Music,’ ‘The 
has owed far more to the organist than to the fiddler,; Dumb Pianoforte,’ ‘he Dumb Organ,’ ‘Curative 
the pianist, or the singer—or even the mandolinist.| Music’ (with special reference to the work of the 
Even to-day, when the art has developed so} Vocal Therapy Society), and ‘ Boys’ Bands.’ I have 
enormously and in so many directions, the organist | just been reading ‘The Dumb Organ,’ a convincing 
is one of its most vital factors, chiefly because he! plea for a_ better use of our organs generally, 
usually has what most of his brilliant rivals have not| especially our numerous concert organs. Readers 
—all-round musicianship. He need wish for no| who have any influence with the proprietors of their 
warmer champion than yours truly—in fact, I don’t} local press should write to the Federation (101, 
mind admitting that I do a bit in the organ line| Mortimer Strect, W. 1) for such leaflets as they think 
myself. In writing the paragraph complained of I | would be most useful. It is good to learn that the 
was merely answering an ass according to his| pamphlet on ‘ Music in Industry’ has already begun 
assishness, I am sorry if the shrapnel spread a bit|to bear fruit. More power to the Federation, 
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i 
especially on the propaganda side—the side that! virgin soil, will put forth, and in this spirit 
must always open the scoring. | contoeme our author and the somewhat intimidating 


The question of ‘Music and Industry’ is very | idiom which he used. 
much in the air justnow. Our columns from time to} He sprang from a family mainly Irish, ang 
time contain notices of excellent concerts given by| was born at Philadelphia. The implications in this 
the staffs of business houses. I have just received | birthplace favour our inquiry. Had it been Bostop 
news of the Choral Society attached to the Manchester} the persistent clear English strain must have 
factory of Sir H. W. Trickett, Ltd., where the shoes and | dominated ; if New Orleans or California, a lingering 
slippers come from. Thanks to crowded audiences|trace of French or Spanish tradition. By 
and liberal backing by the firm, the Society is able to| Philadelphia half-a-century ago already offered q 
give its patrons opportunities for hearing our best | complete mixture in fermentation, the chief of th 
soloists. At recent concerts the following have|many elements being German, Jewish, and Irish, 
appeared : Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Ruth Vincent, | What is the new crystallisation ? Brought up in tha 
Miss Astra Desmond, Miss Adela Verne, and Dame | amalgamating society, a versatile youth, who wasa 
Clara Butt, and Messrs. Herbert Browne, Norman | musical critic already at quite a tender age, he helps 
Allin, Frank Mullings, Bratza, Kennerley Rumford,| us with indications that are not to be overlooked 
Albert Sammons, William Murdoch, &c.—an aston- | because they are not the expected ones. 
ishing list. But after all, in organizations of this kind} We gather in fact that the accepted phrase ‘The 
the most important feature is the music the members | Melting-Pot’ has perhaps been accepted too easily, 
make for themselves. The Society so far confines | There undoubtedly is the pot, and there the rich 
itself to the smaller choral forms, but these} confusion of ingredients, but our author leaves us 
are of excellent quality, and judging from press| without any sign that the mixture is really melting 
reports, the standard of performance is high. The} and doubting indeed what possible force will ever 
choir has lately been heard in Wilbye’s ‘ Sweet | bring it ‘to the boil.’ This very book is typical, due 
Honey-sucking bees,’ Stewart’s ‘The Cruiskeen proportions kept, of the fierce transatlantic scene. 
Lawn,’ Faning’s ‘The Miller's Wooing,’ Stewart’s | So was the author’s culture. His pages are sprinkled 
‘The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower,’ Stanford’s| with such names as Bergson, Nietzsche, Strindberg, 
‘The Blue Bird,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Viking’s | Flaubert, d’Annunzio, and Bernard Shaw, and the 
Song,’ &c. | effect is too much that of a row of showy flowers 

It is worth noting that these musical activities are | drooping because they are stuck with the bare stalks 
mentioned in the report of the annual meeting of | and not with roots in the soil. His English? Well, 
shareholders, the managing director alluding in| whatever new engaging dialect may be there in the 
complimentary terms to the choir and its conductor | making, the air of Philadelphia seems not to favour 
Mr. George Firth), and mentioning that the singers | literary English, and this indefatigable writer declared 
had made themselves responsible for the raising of | that having ‘ battled with the English language, the 
£750 towards the cost of the firm’s War Memorial- charmed tongue of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
a public playground. | Swinburne,’ these many years he was ‘ always defeated 

This is the kind of thing the country needs to-day.|in the verbal fray.’ His reproach is not the racy 
It will be a fine thing for both music and industry | local term (even though he may sometimes make 
when the staffs of our big manufacturing houses are | such dark assertions as, ‘ No bed-spring-chicken 1’), 
as keen about their bands and choral societies as| but rather an excess of emphasis and ornamentation. 
they are already about their football and cricket} He piles recklessly richness on rarity, but it is all 
clubs. That this enthusiasm already exists is} top-heavy and falls with an abject flatness of effect. 
proved by the National Brass Band Festival. The musical activity described by the New York 
But it needs to be developed in a good many fresh| chapters makes a somewhat similar impression of 
centres, especially on the choral side. Afterall, only | extravagance without solidity, flowers without soil. 
a limited number of people can play in a brass/| All the virtuosos and all the prima donnas cross the 
band, whereas any number may form a choir. | scene, perform a dazzling trick or two, and vanish. 
Moreover, brass and reed instruments are costly to| Imagine the most bizarre aspect of London musical 
buy, house, and convey. A choir has its instruments | life on a huge scale, and you have the idea. A touch 
ready provided, free of charge, carried without | of exotic colour has its value, imposed on the back- 
trouble, and always ready for use. ground of ordinary local life. But in default of a 

| background, a crowd of inharmonious exotics is no 
ne ae ene _. |compensation. We know well enough here the 
MR. HUNEKER AND THE MELTING-POT ‘flatness, the dreariness of international opera 

In these days we in Europe seem more and more} companies and cosmopolitan concerto players, when 
compelled to turn awed eyes towards the Melting-| taken in any but the smallest doses. Home fare is 
Pot on the other side of the Atlantic, and when the| best for every day. Yes, but what if every bite and 
gazing European happens to be a musician his eyes | sup has to be imported ? 
often have a special glitter. The interest, should Dvorak’s memorable visit to New York, duly 
you be a Milanese tenor or a Slav violinist, is apt to! recorded by Huneker, showed no great assimila- 
be the particularised, * What is there for me in the | tive properties of the Melting-Pot. The Bohemian 
pot?’ For others it is more philosophical, ‘What of | jn no wise added a string to the American lyre. All 
general wonder and beneficence is the great pot! that happened was that he simply gathered and took 
brewing ?’ And the question is an incentive to turn | back to the Muse of his homeland the one indigenous 
to the pages of such a document as the late JamesG. | blossom visible, namely, negro dance and _ song. 
Huneker’s reminiscences of half-a-century of musical | Huneker on Dvorak (called for convenience ‘ Borax’ 
America.* We yearn to know what sort of flowers is amusing. He escorted the composer round the 
European art, transplanted and acclimatised to that gaieties of New York. ‘Aiter nineteen cocktails’ 
Dvorak was asked, ‘ Master, don’t you think it’s time 
‘He gazed through the awful 


Steeplejack." By James Gibbons Huneker, 2 vols. London . >) 
T. Werner Laurie we ate something? 
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iin 
whiskers which met 
‘Eat? No, I no eat.’” 

Huneker knew many celebrities. He had occasion 
to throw a glass of beer (or at least the beer from a 
glass) at Pachmann. He dined at a boarding- 
house table d’héte next to Helena von Doenniges 
(the heroine of ‘The Tragic Comedians’). He} 
was cursed by Strindberg, whom he sought to | 
interview in the middle of the night. And Mr. | 
Bernard Shaw acknowledged him ‘a likeable old} 
rufian’ in a letter here printed (with Mr. Shaw’s 
permission). ‘Towards the end of her life she 
jooked like a large, heavily upholstered couch’—so 
unreservedly could he speak of a famous singer, whose | 
name is mentioned. 

Balzac and Flaubert in letters, Chopin and 
Wagner in music, appear in the long run to have been 
the staple delights in the life of this clever and 
experienced American. Such men are great enough 
to ‘tell’ even when deprived of their European 
background, amid the strange phenomena of a new | 
continent. 


his tumbled hair half-way : 





Huneker, who was a pianist, tells us| 
that from one end of his life to the other he never 
tired of playing Chopin. The sources of Chopin’s 
art were a_ pleasure in the qualities peculiar 
tothe pianoforte’s tone, together with suggestions 
from current operatic arias and the folk-dances of 
hisnativeland. America knows all about pianofortes 
and operatic arias, while the whole world of to-day 
has borrowed her folk-dances. When the melting- 
pot ‘gets going’ and Americans manage a home- 
made art, should not an American Chopin be 
reasonably expected? But Huneker had nothing 
nice to say about fox-trots. 





James Gibbons Huneker was born in 1860. His 
father and paternal grandfather were organists at 
Philadelphia, and his maternal grandfather an Irish 
poet. On leaving school he worked in an engineering 
shop and then in a lawyer’s office before devoting 
himself to music and journalism. 
went to Paris, travelling steerage, and acquired there 
ataste for French literature. 

He settled in New York in 1887, and wrote for the 
Musical Courier during the next twelve years, as well 


as teaching at the National Conservatory of Music, | 


and later he criticised music, the theatre, painting, 
and letters in the daily newspapers. His books 
number sixteen, of which the two most useful are 
studies of Chopin and of Liszt. But all afford proof 
of his remarkable verbal exuberance, of which these 
extracts (from the Courier) are examples : 


ON BRAHMS 


Brahms dreams of pure white staircases that scale the 
infinite. A dazzling, dry light floods his mind, and you 
hear the rustling of wings—wings of great, terrifying 
monsters; hippogrifs of horrid mien; hieroglyphic 
faces, faces with stony stare, menace your imagination. 
He can bring down within the compass of the octave 
moods that are outside the pale of mortals. He is a 
magician, spectral at times, yet his songs have the 
homely lyric fervour and concision of Robert Burns. A 
groper after the untoward, I have shuddered at 
certain bars in his F sharp minor Sonata, and wept with 
the moonlight tranquillity in the slow movement of the 
F minor Sonata. He is often dull, muddy pated, 
obscure, maddeningly slow. Then a rift of lovely 


music wells out of the mist; you are enchanted, and 
cry: ‘Brahms, master, anoint again with thy precious 


” 


melodic chrism our thirsty eyelids ! 


At eighteen he| 


THE NETHERSOLE ‘CARMEN’ KISs. 
Olga Nethersole was the gypsy Paula Tanqueray, and 

a large audience held its breath when she kissed Don 

Jose. And how she kissed him! Ye tutelary vestals 

of osculation, ye canthariditic deities, who swoon to 

Swinburnian dithyrambs in secret groves, and all ye 

Paphian bowers that resound with amorous lays as the 

moon rises !—avaunt thee all for dullards and ’prentice 

hands at the sacred art of kissing when compared to 

Nethersole’s supreme, everlasting, and sonorous labial 

assault. All heaven shudders as she, with incomparable 

virtuosity, hovers over the victim’s mouth. You hear 
the whirr of her vampire wings ; then she pounces on 

the fortunate man’s lips, and a sound like the sob of a 

New Jersey mosquito is heard. The rest is sigh and 

silence ! 

J. G. Huneker was not only greatly admired in the 
United States, but also much beloved, for as a critic 
he was as slow to anger as he was quick to be 
generous. He was twice married and once divorced. 
He leaves a widow and a son, Erik. 

Cc. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS HARDY 
By F. HADLAND Davis 


Thomas Hardy has revealed the spirit of the 
country more intimately than any other writer, and 
| not only the country but those born and bred upon 
Wessex soil. Brooding over his men and women, 
| his lanes, woods, and hills, is the Supreme Intelligence, 
| an inexorable Being to whom the little tragedies and 
| comedies of life present so many pictures that never 
| awaken a moment’s pity. Jude and Tess move 
|forward to their appointed end, and it would be 
|}easier to change the face of Egdon Heath than to 
change the fate of this sorrowing manand woman. 
| If Hardy has emphasised, perhaps over emphasised, 
| the darker side of country life, he has not forgotten 
the sunshine of laughter. In ‘ Under the Greenwood 
| Tree’ he has written a delightful comedy from start 
| to finish 
With the exception of ‘Jude the Obscure,’ the 
| music introduced into Hardy’s stories, and also into 
|* The Dynasts,’ is full of jollity. It is as racy of the 
| soil of Wessex as Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies are 
racy of the soil of Hungary. We hear the fiddler 
| playing a merry tune: the patter of feet dancing 





}upon a polished floor, and Sergeant Stanner, in 
| * The Trumpet Major,’ roaring out‘ Rolli-Cum-Rorum.’ 
| The most famous references to music in the Wessex 
| novels are to be found in‘ Under the Greenwood Tree.’ 
| In the chapter entitled ‘Going the Rounds’ we get 
|a delightful description of carol-singers assembled 
outside the tranter’s house. In those days, not later 
than the ’seventies, Christmas always seemed to bring 
| seasonable weather. We are told that 


The older men ard musicians wore thick coats, with 
| stiff perpendicular collars, and coloured handkerchiefs 
| wound round and round the neck till the ends came to 

hand, over all of which they just showed their ears and 
| noses, like people looking over a wall. 
| The younger men and boys wore ‘snow-white 
smock-frocks, embroidered upon the shoulders and 
breasts, in ornamental forms of hearts, diamonds, 
and zigzags.’ 

When the cider mug was passed round nine times, 
the music-books arranged, the horn lanterns put in 
lorder. the snow began to fall, and those without 
\leggings made use of wisps of hay wound round 
| their ankles. 
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When these preparations were completed the| The choir then sang lustily ‘O, what PE 
rustic choir set out to play and sing in the parish of | goodness’ and ‘ Rejoice, ye tenants of th e earth’: 
Mellstock. We read: | but these efforts awakened no response from Fang, 
Old William Dewy, with the violoncello, played the | Day, the new schooimistress. Somewhat crestfallep, 
bass ; his grandson Dick the treble violin; and Reuben | the men and boys, as a last resort, shouted the ol 
and Michael Mail the tenor and second violins respec- | familiar greeting: ‘A merry Christmas to ye!’ 
tively. The singers consisted of four men and several | Then it was that Fancy Day opened her windoy 
boys, upon whom devolved the task of carrying and | and expressed her thanks. Her brief appearance 
attending the lanterns, and holding the books open for | gave much pleasure, for Michael Mail observed, ‘j 
the players. |she’d been rale wexwork she couldn't ha’ beer 
Old William Dewy could not have flourished his | comelier,’ while Dewy added : ‘ As near a thing to a 
baton after the manner of Sir Henry Wood ; but| spiritual vision as ever / wish to see ! 
nevertheless he had his opinions on music, and| Farmer Shiner did not give the Mellstock Choir q 
expressed those opinions with extreme frankness : friendly welcome, and when the members had sung 
* Now mind, naibours,’ he said, as they all went out ‘Behold the Morning Star,’ he roared fiercely, ‘Shut 
one by one at the door, he himself holding it ajar and | up, woll ’ee! Don’t make your blaring row here! 4 
regarding them with a critical face as they passed, | feller wi’ a headache enough to split his skull likes q 
like a shepherd counting his sheep, ‘you two counter- quiet night !’ 
boys, keep your ears open to Michael's fingering, and | Dewy did not take kindly to this sally, and said 
don’t ye go straying into the treble part along o’ Dick | mn & as “ihn tn he : % bei al ad in thi 
and his set, as ye did last year ; and mind this especially | Gi'e be him well ; the choir can’t be insulted in this 
when we be in ‘‘ Arise and hail.” Billy Chimlen, ee a , : , 
don’t you sing quite so raving mad as you fain would; | I por eg said on 9 Mail, and the music 
and, all o’ ye, whatever ye do, keep from making a and —s ge so louc that " — impossible e 
great scuflle on the ground when we go in at people’s | know what Mr. : hiner had said, ee Seema OF Te 
gates ; but go quietly, so as to strik’ up all of a sudden, about to say; but wildly Ainging his esis and body 
like spirits.’ | about in the form of capital X’s and Y’s, he appeared 
to utter enough invectives to consign the whole parish 


Just before midnight the little party moved forward,| perdition.’ 


the glow of swinging lanterns shining through the 
thickly falling snow. As the men trudged along | 
they talked of country musicians. Among the last 
of the string-players, they spoke with some heat of 


Passing over other incidents connected with these 
carol-singers we meet the choir assembled in the 
gallery of Mellstock Church on Christmas morning, 
with neither voices nor instruments in the best 
* barrel-organs, and they things next door to ‘em that | condition. The girls sang with unwonted vigour, 
you blow we your foot. Another member of the and when the sermon commenced the aggrieved 
choir observed that ‘ They should have stuck to strings, choir discussed the matter with some vehemenc. 


as we did, and keep out the clar’nets, and done away Wl I k is.’ said tl . 
with serpents. If you’d thrive in musical _— at want to Know Is, said the trantet 


stick to strings, says I." Mr. Penny rejoined ‘. . ‘what business people have to tell maidens to sing 

a serpent was a good old note: a deep rich note was_ | like that when they don’t sit in the gallery, and never 

the serpent.’ | have entered one in their lives?’ 

Michael Mail, in support of his contention that; The same characters appear at the tranter’s party, 
‘clar’nets ... be bad at all times,’ relates the| Where, instead of playing _sacred music, they play 
following story : country dances with considerable zest. During a 

‘One Christmas—years agone now, years—I went much needed interval for rest and refreshment Mr. 
the rounds wi’ the Weatherbury choir. "Twas a hard Penny gives the following description of the 
frosty night, and the keysof all ‘the clar’nets frove—ah, | ‘Dead March’ 

they did freeze !—so that “twas like drawing a cork **Twas at Corp’l| Nineman’s funeral at Casterbridge. 

every time a key was opened; the players o’ ’em had It fairly made my hair creep and fidget about like a 

to go into a hedger-and-ditcher’s chimley-corner, and vlock of sheep—ah, it did, souls!) And when they had 

thaw their clar’nets every now and then. Ap icicle o’ done, and the last trump had sounded, and the guns 

spet hung down from the end of every man’s clar’net a was fired over the dead hero’s grave, a’ icy-cold drop 0’ 

span long; and as to fingers—well, there, if yell moist sweat hung upon my forehead, and another 

believe me, we had no fingers at all, to our knowing.’ upon my jawbone. Ah, ‘tis a very solemn thing !’ 

The final argument in favour of strings was Michael Mail, anticipating, perhaps, James 
delivered by Dewy : Huneker’s gastronomic interpretation of music, was 

* Your brass-man is a rafting dog—-well and good; | of the opinion that ‘there’s a friendly tie of some sort 
your reed-man is adab at stirring ye—well and good; | hetween music and eating.’ He relates the following 


your drum-man is a rare bowel-shaker—good again. 
But I don’t care who hears me say it, nothing will speak 
to your heart wi’ the sweetness o’ the man of strings !’ 


story : 


‘Once I was a-setting in the little kitchen of the Dree 
Mariners at Casterbridge having a bit of dinner, and a 


Having described harmoniums and barrel-organs! pass band struck up in the street. Sich a beautiful 
as ‘miserable sinners’ and ‘miserable dumbledores,’ band as that were! I was setting eating fried liver and 
they arrived at the schoolhouse, re-tuned their lights, I well can mind—ah Iwas! Andtosave my life, 
instruments, and played ‘number seventy-eight,’ I couldn’t helping chawing to the tune. Band played 
which Hardy describes as ‘an ancient and time-worn| ix-eight time, six-eight chaws I, willynilly. Band 


plays common, common time went my teeth among the 


hymn, embodying Christianity in words orally - : ; pon 
. ty 2 fried liver and lights as true as a hair. Beautiful 


transmitted from father to son through several 


generations down to the present characters . : twere! Ah, I shall never forget that there band! ai 
The opening lines are as follows : The famous chapter, ‘Interview with the Vicar, 
Reutemher Adam's tall. describing the Mellstock Choir assembled in the 

O thou Man: vicarage, is too well known to need quotation. We 

Remember Adam’s fall laugh over those homely musicians, but our laughter 


From Heaven to Hell. is kindly. They had to give way, whether they clung 
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to strings or serpents, to the newer musical methods 
introduced by Fancy Day. They fell, but they 
‘fell glorious with a bit of a flourish at Christmas.’ 
The dignity of their ancient calling was respected, 
and they were not allowed to ‘dwindle away at some 
nameless, paltry, second-Sunday-after or Sunday- 
next-before something that’s got no name of 
his own.’ 

In ‘Friends Beyond,’ from ‘ Wessex Poems,’ we 
learn that William Dewy and many others ‘lie in 
Mellstock churchyard now’ : 

‘Gone,’ I call them, gone for good, that 
group of local hearts and heads ; 
Yet at mothy curfew-tide, 
And at midnight when the noon-heat breathes 
it back from walls and leads, 
They’ve a way of whispering to me— 
fellow-wight who yet abide— 
In the muted, measured note 
Of a ripple under archways, or a lone 
cave’s stillicide. 


‘Under the Greenwood Tree’ was dramatised by 
Mr. A. H. Evans under the title of ‘The Mellstock 
Quire,’ and was produced in London by the Dorchester 
Debating and Dramatic Society, on December 1, 
i910. The excellent programme contains three 
carols with music: ‘O what unbounded goodness, 
Lord,’ ‘ Behold ! good news to man is come,’ and 
‘Behold the Morning Star arise.’ The play was so 
well performed, the spirit of the original so faithfully 
preserved, that when I had the pleasure of seeing it, 
and all the other Hardy plays, I doubted if William 
Dewy and the other carol-singers ‘lie in Mellstock 
churchyard now!’ It seemed to me that Mr. T. 
Pouncy had made them very much alive. 

The finest of the Wessex novels, ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,’ does not lend itself in the main to 
musical interpretation ; but d’Erlanger wrote an 
opera based upon this story, and it was produced at 
Covent Garden some time ago. It was not, in my 
opinion, a success. The composer caught the lighter 
side of country life admirably. He made us realise 
the magic of an early morning with the singing of 
joyous birds, but it was beyond his power to convey 
any idea of the tragic life of Tess herself. Tess was 
too sad to sing, and a Tess singing in opera is not 
likely to please a lover of Hardy’s works. 

‘The Trumpet Major,’ the first of the series of 
Hardy plays adapted by Mr. Evans, was produced 
at Dorchester (Casterbridge of the novels) in 1908. 
It was revived at the Cripplegate Institute, London, 
on December 5, 1912, and is of special interest from 
a musical point of view. The play contains Hardy’s 
‘Rolli-Cum-Rorum,’ air by Harry Pouncy, harmonized 
by Boyton Smith, ‘Valenciennes,’ from ‘ Wessex 
Poems,’ with music by Boyton Smith, and 
‘Budmouth Dears,’ from ‘The Dynasts,’ with music 
by the same composer. ‘Budmouth Dears’ is a fine 
song. I give the concluding verse : 


Shall we once again meet them, 
Falter fond attempts to greet them ? 
Will the gay sling-jacket glow again 
Beside the muslin gown? 


Will they archly quiz and con us 
With a sidelong glance upon us, 
As our spurs clink, clink, up the 
Esplanade and down ? 


_In ‘The Three Wayfarers,’ from ‘Wessex Tales,’ 
will be found ‘The Hangman’s Song.’* In the 





* In ‘ Wessex Poems’ it is called ‘ The Stranger's Song.’ 


dramatised version, written, I believe, by Hardy 
himself, the song was sung by Charles Charrington, 
and set to a tune described as ‘a traditional one. in 
the County of Dorset, and very old.’ When the play 
was produced in London the musical programme 
included a chanson, ‘ Dorset—our Dorset,’ by Stanley 
Galpin, while Boyton Smith’s ‘ Praise o’ Do’set’ was 
played at the production of ‘The Woodlanders.’ 

When ‘The Dynasts’ was performed at the 
Kingsway Theatre, London, and this year at Oxford, 
the songs were set to folk-airs selected and adapted 
by Cecil Sharp. 

There are references to music in ‘The Trumpet 
Major.’ Henchard observed that ‘Hymns, ballets, 
or rantipole rubbish; the Rogue’s March or the 
cherubim’s warble—'tis all the same to me if ’tis good 
harmony, and well put out.’ When he suggested 
that the musicians assembled in the ‘ Three Mariners’ 
should play the hundred-and-ninth Psalm, the 
leader strongly objected. He said: 

‘We chose it once when the gipsy stole the pa’son’s 
mare, thinking to please him, but he were quite upset. 
Whatever Servant David were thinking about when he 
made a psalm that nobody could sing without disgracing 
himself, I can’t fathom !’ 

‘The Soldier’s Joy’ is referred to in ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd.’ Hardy writes: 

As to the merits of ‘The Soldier’s Joy,’ there 
cannot be, and never were, two opinions, It has been 
observed in the musical circles of Weatherbury 
(Puddletown) and its vicinity that this melody, at the 
end of three-quarters of an hour of thunderous footing, 
still possesses more stimulative properties for the heel 
and toe than the majority of other dances at their first 
opening. ‘The Soldier’s Joy’ has, too, an additional 
charm, in being so admirably adapted to the tambourine 
. . « . NO mean instrument in the hands of a performer 
who understands the proper convulsions, spasms, St. 
Vitus’s dances, and fearful frenzies necessary when 
exhibiting its tones in their highest perfection. 

Hardy is familiar with many country dances, and 
during rehearsals of the Wessex plays at Dorchester 
has been seen to dance a rustic measure himself. 

When Mr. Phillotson, the schoolmaster, sent for 
his pianoforte, Jude placed inside the case of the 
instrument a letter asking his friend to send him 
some second-hand grammars. Some time after the 
pianoforte had been despatched, and after calling 
frequently at the cottage post-office, he received a 
parce! containing the books he wanted. 

There is a satirical reference to music in ‘ Jude the 
Obscure.’ Jude Fawley had sung ‘ The Foot of the 
Cross’ in the choir of a church near Melchester 
(Salisbury). Pleased with the work, he went to see 
the composer in order to express his appreciation. 
When he said: ‘I—like it. I think it supremely 
beautiful !’ the composer observed, as many before 
him have done and wili continue to do in the future, 
that publishers ‘want the copyright of an obscure 
composer’s work, such as mine is, for almost less 
than | should have to pay a person for making a fair 
manuscript copy of the score.’ The composer told 
Jude that ‘music is a poor staff to lean on—I am 
giving it up entirely. You must go into the trade if 
you want to make money nowadays. The wine 
business is what I am thinking of. This is my forth- 
coming list—it is not issued yet—but you can take 
one.’ What a note for Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘ Cellar 
Book’! 

In the closing scene of ‘Jude the Obscure,’ music 
plays a most dramatic part. It is made to emphasise 
the terrible irony of Jude’s life. As the poor fellow 
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lay dying at Christminster (Oxford), he heard the | 
bells, celebrating Remembrance Day, ring merrily. 
He heard the notes of an organ mingling with the 
shouts and hurrahs of the people, and as he listened | 
to these things that unwanted failure, who had failed | 
in love and work, that buffeted soul tossed into the | 
world before his time, whispered : 

“Let the day perish wherein / was born, and the night in 

which it was said, There ts a man child concetved. 
(Hurrah !) 


No writer of fiction has used music with more 
poignancy than in this memorable scene. In ‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree’ Hardy has made music express 
rustic comedy, and even described his heroine’s 
eyebrows ‘as two slurs in music,’ But under the 
crushing hand of the Supreme Intelligence, Hardy 
has made music express a cry too deep for words. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT 
PLACING OF THE VOICE 
By CHARLES TREE 

So simple! Yes! Easy singing is as simple as 
easy golfing, yet how great is the proportion of easy 
golfers to that of easy singers! Correct singing | 
physically) is, perhaps, much easier than is correct 
golf. The fuundation of the former can, probably, 
be more unified, because we have naturally the real 
foundation—correct speech. Of course we must 
admit that in most things simplicity, up to a point, 
is difficult ; but in vocal work it appeals to us as 
being difficult only because its simplicity is so simple. 
Except to the very few, it is difficult to believe 
that ‘that’s all there is in it.’ We persist in making 
it difficult. We set out to find the intricate byways, 
with the direct open road staring us in the face. On 
the finger-post is writ large, ‘ True speech—direct 
road to true vocalism.’ 

Take any of the old 
whom time had comparatively 
Melba, Maurel, Sims Reeves, Santley. Listen to 
Melba and Calvé to-day: note the ease and 
simplicity of their physical work; the close con- 
nection between speech and song in their vocalisation. 
Note the excellence of their diction—due to that 
close connection. Their voices go on the same, 
year in, year out, with all that delicious ease which 
makes for /ong life of the voice, and which alone 
allows of true temperamental art having full play. 
Unfortunately the great public does not object to a 
bit of ‘neck-swelling’ and ‘ face-bursting.’ It is 
inclined to look upon these as necessary adjuncts to 
art. But a voice which is ‘ back’ cannot ‘ paint.’ It 
can make use of # or ff, but it has a great 
sameness of colouring, and its life is likely to be 
short. 

It is a deplorable fact that the great mass of vocal 
teachers do not know that something is wrong. Yet 
if they will realise that only one in a thousand 
trained singers keeps his voice fresh during a period 
of, say, thirty years’ public work, it will be seen how 
important is the matter of correct vocal placing 
and consequent ease. As already said, the difficulty 


singers, those 
little effect—Patti, 


upon 


of singing is its simplicity. The fact is, we are 
working largely on the indefinite, whereas true, 
easy singing can be brought about by a _ very 


definite means—that of true speech changed into 
song. Here is the real key to ninety per cent. of| 
all the trouble. 


' think 


| itself, 


a 

We are a nation of voices, but until this j< 
generally realised we shall not become a nation of 
singers. When we diagnose the cases of vocalists 
who complain of want of ease and whose enunciation 
is poor, we find that the cause is usually that of 
such voices not being sufficiently ‘forward.’ The, 
are not necessarily ‘throaty’: some might even 
them ‘forward.’ But compare the correct 
speaking position with that of the singing position 
they are using, and it will be found that in ninety-five 
per cent. of cases the speaking is by far the more 
forward. And, moreover, the patient immediately 


realises that difference, and is able in ap 
extraordinarily short time to obtain the correct 
position. Nature is ever ready to avail itself of 


the correct adjustment. 

Now in this correct adjustment the voice will grow 
in quantity and quality, whereas in the backward 
position such development is impossible. I repeat, 
this is the vital point—the one simple cure for 
most of the difficulties that beset the path of the 
student. 

Quantity, quality, enunciation, variety of colour, 
long life of the voice, nearly everything that is 
worth anything on the physical side of singing, 
depend very largely on this ‘forward position’ (as in 
true speech). And this ultra-vital point is simplicity 
It is merely a matter of not altering the 
‘apparatus’ or position of true production when 
passing from speech into song. Speech is sof 
continuous in its flow of tone—song Zs. 

Let the singer speak easily, in the front of the 
mouth, a phrase of the song. Repeat this several 
times, and realise mentally the position and physical 
feeling of this speech. Make this gradually louder, 
using great care that no physical change takes place, 
and then gradually break into song. It will be found 
a ridiculously easy procedure. But this very ease 
is at first a drawback, because the student almost 
invariably imagines there is not sufficient sound, 
whereas the voice is in reality carrying to all parts of 
the hall instead of being boxed up in and around the 
executant. 

Now think for a moment of the camouflage 
which exists to-day in connection with vocal tuition. 
Here is one of the great enemies of vocal ease. 
Another is the pianoforte—a good accompaniment 
covers up the faults of both teacher and student. 
All teach the ‘Italian production,’ yet it may 
safely be said that only a very small percentage 
of teachers know what that means. The great 


majority of Italian ‘teachers’ themselves don’t 
know. Every ice-cream vendor in Italy teaches 
singing if he can get people to believe in his 
particular ‘method.’ And cajole them he does. The 
results of this are evident in the numerous 
singers who return home with badly produced 
voices. The fact is, we may term the correct 


method Italian, French, English, what we will, 
still remains the correct method—there is only one. 
And its foundation is common-sense. The one great 
need is to refrain from building a wall of difficulty 
round vocal art. 

But let us not overlook the fact that speech must 
be perfect in order to be the foundation of true 
singing. Here is work to do. Look at the position 
of our churches to-day, chiefly through the incom 
petence of the clergy in the matter of vocal delivery. 
Itisa crying shame that our Church authorities do 
not insist on a thorough knowledge of the voice 
being one of the principal studies of our ordination 

(Continucd on page 253.) 
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A PART-SONG FOR FOUR VOICES. 


yds from Francis Pilkington’s . . 
We rds from | — ge Composed by Jonn Gerrarp WILLIAMS. 
«First Book of Songs or Ayres,” 1605. 
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(Continued from page 258.) 
candidates. The man with good ‘delivery’ and 
vod ‘matter’? commands a big congregation, in 
many cases an overflowing one, and ‘ delivery’ is of 
far greater importance than ‘ matter,’ because for a | 
few pence can be obtained some of the finest) 
sermons ever preached. 

If there be one section of the vocal art which 
might be termed ‘difficult,’ it is undoubtedly that of | 
obtaining good nasal resonance, 7.e., nasal resonance | 
without nasal quality. This should not be essayed | 
until each note of the voice has been brought to the | 
frontal position, and singing in that position has 
become ‘second nature.’ Then the nasal resonance 
becomes reinforced tone, and is the means to that 
carrying power, with ease, of which such com- 

ratively small use is made. ‘True nasal resonance 
isa great aid to long life of the voice. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this matter of | 
correct voice production is of national importance. 


WARRING SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 

Echoes of the warring schools of French musical 
esthetes reach us here in England, and we even | 
have debates more or less on their model, debates 
however which never seem quite to ring true, no 
doubt because we have never sufficiently wanted to | 
master the rules of the game. We most of us are too 
pragmatical ever to doubt a perfect right to admire 
embracingly such disparities as Monteverde’s 
‘Orpheus,’ Bach, ‘Tristan,’ and ‘ Pelleas.’ (Prag- 
matism is the philosophy of those who have no need of 
aphilosophy.) Here then, it may generally seem not 
so much audacious as rather natural and obvious for 
amusician to defend a measure of eclecticism and to | 
justify an esteem for the various good things of no | 
matter what source. Don’t let us depreciate however | 
the courage of M. Charles Koechlin, who essays | 
this task in twenty-three strenuous pages of the Paris 
Revue Musicale (March), wherein the eclectic may 
find the comforting support of philosophy. 

He calls his paper, ‘Music: a Joy of the Spirit or | 
aSensual Pleasure?’ For the warring schools are 
these: the ‘sensitives, for whom music is a 
simple physical pleasure in the shock of vibrations 
on the ear, a sheer joy in sound—who hold every | 
avowed emotion, intention, or preconceived form as a 
derogation ; and against them the ‘ intellectuals,’ for | 
whom appreciable music must be demonstrably an | 
edifice of sounds and a satisfaction to the analytical 
reason, who cannot listen to music for the pure fun 
of it but must be convinced of its adherence to a/| 
logical system and of proportions and symmetry as it 
were architectural. There are actually many persons 
whose musical preferences are given on the strength 
of the one attitude or the other, and M. Koechlin 
seeks to bring it home that both are wrong. To the | 
sensitives he declares that even if the concept is 
possible of a musical pleasure analogous to a well- | 
cooked dish or a ‘beautiful red,’ even supposing one 
could momentarily isolate a concept of pleasure so 
simplified, never could that pleasure be of itself 
sufficient. A true joy of the ear does not last, does 
not even exist (asserts he, risking the wrath of all 
the advanced people), without an emotion of the 
heart. 

Our author then turns his guns on 
substantial target of the intellectuals 


the more! 
and their 


ippreciation of fugues with regular entries, cyclic 
sonatas and symphonies, and operas strictly written | 


on the leading-motive principle. These good folk 
are simply confusing two different planes, the logic 
of science and the quite unrelated logic of art. 
Already sixty years ago the philosopher Dollfus told 
them : 


‘It is the business of science and of philosophy 
to satisfy the reason ; the artist has to speak to 
the soul, and the soul cries out to be stirred. 
Doubttess a perfect logic presides at the creation 
of an artistic masterpiece, but it is an interior 
logic that is unaware of itself. That unaware- 
ness is precious, and every artist must guard 
himself from its loss; let him respect that 
intimate mystery of his soul wherein creation is 
accomplished, let him guard it with jealous care 
and keep himself free, untrammelled by systems.’ 


By no demonstrably logical build alone can a 
fugue be saved. Some irreproachably cyclic sonatas 
are intolerable as music, and leading-motives may 
well be a bore. The ground is now clear for 
permission to like all the music which appeals to you, 
without the sanction of a conscious theory. How 
shall we say what is good and what bad? In this 
mystery—you have seen it coming, that M. Koechlin 


|is about to rally to Bergsonism—intuition must and 


will guide us. He says: 

‘The infinite diversity of music remains far 
from this discussion, it blooms on a plane other 
than the physical or the intellectual. True 
musical logic is not to be defined as the other 
logic may be. It is mysterious and complex. It 
depends on all sorts of things, on the sentiment, 
the development, the nature of the author, and 
on the character of the work itself. It is less 
definable even than that of the most symbolical 
poetry. It is not created, nor is it to be perceived 
by the intelligence but by the musical sense. It 
lives in an enchanted realm of modulations, 
chords, and rhythms. ‘To group these in a right 
manner is not the job of a reasoner but of a poet- 
musician, working with the intimate gift he 
possesses of the particular beauty of his art. 
(Thus never the intelligence but only the instinct 
of a musician will point out whether it is 
necessary to add or cut away a bar in a 
development.) The root of it is not apparent 
symmetry but a very diverse Zarmony, incapable 
of definition because it is the function of that 
simple element the Beautiful, which is linked to 
no other. 

‘It is not the logic of the philosophers, but 
another sort, interior, more subtle, immaterial 
and not to be analysed by the process of the 
intelligence. All true musicians have it as a gift, 
possess it unconsciously. They realise it by 
instinct. Sometimes they sin against it when they 
seek to subordinate it to reason or to forms too 
rigid. In art what the mind requires (not 
consciously but with a deep instinctive desire) is 
to find itself not distracted by irrelevancies nor 
by lengthiness or monotony. 

‘This Aarmonious logic, sometimes called the 
equilibrium of reason and feeling, is quite 
another thing than the presence of the so-called 
intellectual element. In the period of artistic 
creation, properly speaking, the intellectual 
consciousness must ofttimes efiace itself before 
other inventive powers; it can never be logical 
that it should rule over the musi¢al sense. The 
crave of giving the place of honour to music 
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deemed intellectual has had the sorry result of 
exalting certain works that have been manu- 
factured, industrially as it were, in series, 
according to established recipes and principles ; 
and again, the reduction of listening to an 
analysis of forms. 

‘What acts, what creates, is Intuition the 
mysterious. If inspiration and musical creation 
remain unfathomed mysteries, it is seemingly 
because the subconscious plays therein a 
primordial part, without for an instant the work 
ceasing to be that exactly which corresponds to 
the moral and intellectual personality of the 
musician as he is in the depths of himself. Let 
the musician go straight towards beauty without 
a priori ideas to pin him down, or the no less 
dangerous imposition of literary thought 
factitiously added to his art. Let the listener 
dispense with extra-musical criteria and hearken 
with the ear, the imagination, and the heart. 
Deep beauty alone matters, and alone, emotion 
leads there through instinct, secret and inde- 
finable.’ 


In the same number of the magazine are articles 
on d’Indy (Mauclair 
In the February number M. Paul Landormy 
describes ‘ The Decline of Impressionism.’ Debussy 
belongs to the past, Ravel’s taste for distinction and 
*preciousness’ is going out of fashion. The young 
men seek to evade ‘the sweetness, softness, and 
suavity proper to Vebussyism, to renounce dreaming 
and to come down to earth.’ C. 


Wew Music 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Chaminade still remains one of the few composers 
able to turn out good salon music. Her idiom is less 
honeyed than of old, but there remains much of the 
spirited rhythm and neat workmanship that made so 
many of her works far more enjoyable than a good 
deal of music that was nominally on a higher plane. 
Two new pieces have just been published by Enoch, 
‘Chanson d’Orient’ and ‘Danse Paienne.’ Both 
are so animated that one is hardly conscious of 
some lack of freshness in their material. 

Cyril Scott’s* Ballad’ (Elkin), though not free from 
some irritating mannerisms, shows a coherence and 
sustained power that have been absent from most of 
his recent pianoforte works. The piece is based on a 
few bars of an old Troubadour song—a phrase of no 
great moment—and suffers from an overdose of 
harmonic shocks, but there is a suppleness of rhythm 
and a growth of intensity towards the close that 
make it an arresting and powerful piece of work. 

‘From the 18th Century’ is the title of a collection 
of harpsichord and clavichord pieces transcribed by 
MacDowell (Elkin). There is a bit too much of 
the transcriber in the music as a whole. Works of 
this slender type rarely gain by any kind of amplifi- 
cation. Even the transference from their original 
medium to a modern pianoforte is more than some 
of them can stand without loss. Still, these trans- 
criptions will no doubt please many who would be 
bored by the originals, so they justify themselves. 
sy the by, we hardly recognise an esteemed old 
writer under the name Jean Baptiste Loeilly. 
What’s the matter with ‘Lully’? or is Loeilly 
somebody else? Grove knows him not. 


and Béla Barték (Kodaly). | 


a 

issued Beethoven's _fiye 
Pianoforte Concertos, edited and fingered py 
Thomas F. Dunhill (in separate numbers), ang 
| Liszt’s edition of Schubert’s Fantasia in G—aj 
produced in the neat and helpful way expected of 
this house. 

Pleasant music for youthful players is Ale 
Rowley’s ‘ Kew Garden Scenes,’ five pieces ( Winthrop 
Rogers), and Hubert Bath’s ‘The Island of Heart's 

| Desire,’ a suite of four (Augener), the former being 
slightly the easier. 

G. H. Clutsam’s fifth book of cinema music 
(Metzler) leaves one depressed. Mr. Clutsam can 
write so well that we are sorry to see him doing 
his talent a good deal less than justice with work of 
this kind. ‘The series is entitled ‘Original Cinema 
Music,’ an unfortunate choice, for originality of any 
kind is entirely lacking. No doubt music of too 
great complexity, or even freshness, would be out of 
place as an accompaniment to the ‘ pictures’ ; but it 
is hard to believe that the average audience is not 
ripe for something a good deal better than this. 

C.W. 


Augener’s have just 


ORGAN MUSIC 

Marcel Dupré’s gifts as a composer were well 
shown in the set of Fifteen Versets recently published 
by Novello. His Three Preludes and Fugues, issued 
| under one cover by Leduc, are finer—because more 
| sustained—efforts, and place him in the forefront of 
living writers for the organ. Two of the Preludes— 
Nos. 1 and 3—are in the brilliant toccata style of the 
modern French school. In the former, a jangling 
bell-like effect is produced by a daring use of 4ths 
and 5ths in the manuals ; in the latter we have rapid 
semiquaver work divided between the hands asa 
background for a simple cavtus. There is also a 
good deal of triple and quadruple pedalling, with 
8-ft. stops, with an effect of sustained wind parts, 
against the manual passage work. The first Fugue 
carries on the bell-like character of the Prelude with 
a subject very unusual, and at first sight not over 
tractable. But the composer handles it with such 
skill and resource that the result is brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Like its Prelude it demands technique far 
above the average. The third Fugue has a somewhat 
conventional subject a//a giga, with each half 
repeated—a doubly unpromising start. The working 
out, however, is so fresh harmonically, that the 
commonplace character of the subject is forgotten. 
Typically French is the liberal use of the chord of 
| the augmented 6th in its most pungent forms. The 
cantus of the prelude is introduced as a counter- 
subject towards the end, with imposing effect. 
Perhaps the second Prelude and Fugue is in some 
‘respects the finest of the three. Elegiac in style, its 
expressive character is a welcome contrast to the 
somewhat hard brilliance of its companions, On the 
whole, too, it is more original thematically. The 
Prelude contains some beautiful colour, both in 
harmony and registration, and the Fugue is a worthy 
pendant. These works are so difficult (and, by the 
way, so expensive) that they are not for the rank and 
file organist. More’s the pity! It is to be hoped 
that the few players able to buy and play them will 
do so—especially the latter. 

Dupré’s Scherzo in F minor (Leduc) is another 
tough proposition. No indication is given as (0 
pace, but apparently wivacissimo is called for. 
There is but one theme, and that is little more than 
a mere figure. Dupré makes an astonishing move- 
ment out of it, and a player with brilliant manual 
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technique (the pedals have an easy task) could 
make a great effect. But it is to be hoped that 
this gifted young composer will soon give us music 
more easily negotiable. A set of pieces like Vierne’s 
Twenty-four in Free Style would have a warm | 
welcome On this side of the Channel. 

Some very interesting organ music has lately 
been published by Chester. Arthur Honegger’s Two 
Pieces are rather strong meat, but there is real | 
beauty mixed with the discord. Both are short and | 








quiet, and have a good deal of the character of | 
chamber music. Some uncomfortable moments in 
the Fugue are amply atoned for by the exquisite 
final page. The Choral has no theme of the hymn-like 
character suggested by the title, but it has something 
better in the highly expressive main subject, with its 
daring harmonization. The more one plays these 
two little pieces the more one likes them. 

Paul de Maleingreau is already becoming well 
known in this country through his Christmas 
Symphony. His ‘ Offrande Musicale’ is much less 
difficult and perhaps more immediately attractive. 
It consists of two pieces, published separately. 
Both show a fund of melody, and a good deal of 
enterprise in the way of harmony. The composer 
does not always join his sections well, being content | 
here and there with some rather weak links—the end | 
of page 5 of No. 1, for example—but the pieces as a | 
whole will give great pleasure to all with a taste for | 
modern music. Of the two, No. 1 is the easier and | 
perhaps the more pleasing. Maleingreau, like Dupré, | 
is a composer of whom much may be expected. | 
is an excellent augury for the future of organ music | 
that writers of this calibre should recognise the 
instrument as a fitting medium for their best efforts. | 

H.G. | 
SONGS 

The work of Ernest Farrar is the best of answers | 
to those who still hold the out of date view that an | 
organist’s post is the grave of freshness and_| 
originality. The more one sees of Farrar’s songs! 
and chamber music the more one realises the loss | 
our native music suffered by his untimely death. We} 
have plenty of composers able to give us all we want | 
~and more—of long and complex works, and heaven | 
knows there is no shortage of writers of popular | 
captrap. We need minor poets in music—men able | 
to say the happy thing briefly, and in a manner above | 
reproach on the score of musicianship. That Farrar | 
possessed this lyrical talent in an unusual degree is | 
shown once more in three songs just issued by | 
Novello. His setting of ‘O Mistress Mine’ has a| 
vocal part delightfully simple and singable, with an | 
accompaniment that, touched off with the right neat- | 
ness, well expresses the spirit of the text. The song 
is published for medium and high voices, and is| 
perhaps better suited to the latter. The two) 
remaining songs are the last works Farrar wrote, 
‘Diaphenia’ and ‘The Lover’s Appeal,’ published 
under one cover. The first, a buoyant setting of 
Constable’s well-known lyric, owes much of its effect 
toa delightful springing figure in the accompaniment. 
A voice of ample range and vigour is required. The 
companion song, with its alternations of guasi recit. 
and cantabile, strikes a deeply expressive note. The 
pianoforte part contains some felicitous harmonic 
touches. ‘These songs are available in two keys, low 
ahd medium. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s popular ‘ Eléanore’ has 





just 





been published in two additional keys, making four 
in all—A, B flat, C, and D (Novello). 


Felix White’s ‘ Sing, care away’ (Novello) is a very 
bright and attractive setting of some jolly lines 
from Morley’s Madrigals. An excellent feature is 
the tricksy accompaniment, which, though not difficult, 
calls for a good player. 

Some songs by Gerrard Williams recently published 
by Curwen show the composer at his best. He has 
a genuine vein of melody, an unusually good knack 
of writing accompaniments—his familiarity with the 
modern keyboard idiom stands him in good stead 
here—and ample resources in the way of harmony. 
Like a good many other modern composers, he makes 
liberal use of modal flavouring. With no space for 
details, it must suffice to bring the following songs to the 
attention of singers and players with a taste for the 
original and imaginative : ‘ Reflection,’ ‘ The Crooning 
from Inisfail,’ ‘ Aubade,’ ‘The Dilemma,’ and ‘An 
Inconsequent Ballad.’ The words of the last named 
are ascribed to Shakespeare, with a ‘?’ in brackets. 
The ‘?’ can hardly be made too large. It would be 
safer to put the words down to that even more 
prolific poet ‘ Anon.’ Cc. W. 

STRING MUSIC 

M. André Pascal’s ‘ Pastorale’ for violin and piano- 
forte (Durand) is typical of much that is being written 
to-day. It is good in parts, and it is new—in parts. 
That which is pleasant points to a certain talent for 
not uncommon but rather charming combinations of 
sound, and for careful and tasteful workmanship. 
But M. Pascal insists on being on the side of the 
pioneers. Apparently he would rather be the last of the 
innovators than the first of the conservatives, and 
accordingly sets out on uncharted ground to seek 
originality. His adventures, the perils he encounters, 
and his escapes are only moderately thrilling. There 
was a time when the harmonic progressions he uses 
would have appeared daring and surprising. Since 
it has been decreed that every common chord must 
have a 7th, that every C must have its B, and 
every F an E, a few extra atrocities are not enough 
to arouse our enthusiasm. Directions to the players 
are abundant and sometimes a little puzzling. For 
instance, can a # be followed by a Pp sudbitement ? 
These may be trifles, but they give us the 
measure of the composer’s intentions. 

Very different in aim and method is Mr. Arnold 
Bax’s ‘ Folk-Tale’ for violoncello and _ pianoforte 
(Chester), which begins and ends with a common chord 
and in the same key! Yet Mr. Bax contrives to be 
quite original and pleasant. This does not mean that 
his harmonic scheme is that of Sullivan or Bellini; but 
he knows the value of reticence, and his daring 
strokes are all the more telling since they are the 
exception rather than the rule. One may like the 
composition or not—tastes are bound to differ. Yet 
Mr. Bax never gives the impression of a man sitting 
down to a banquet but having no stomach for it, 
feeding on dainties and avoiding the nourishing foods. 
Composition is for him a natural function to be per- 
formed without prejudice or bias. His own thoughts 
and ideas—not the means of identifying them with any 
particular school or movement—are the main concern. 

Of the smaller pieces, Sir George Henschel’s 
‘Gavotte’ for violoncello shows the good taste and 
deft handling of a theme which characterise all this 
composer’s work. Two ‘ Piéces classiques’ for violin 
and pianoforte—Grétry’s Gigue ‘ Denys le tyran’ and 
the same composer’s Tambourin ‘ Aspasie’—edited by 
M. Erkki Melartin (Chester), add to the already 
considerable catalogue of peptonized classics. Both 
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are of moderate difficulty, but the Gigue demands | which was almost entirely determined by wha 
slightly firmer grip of bowing technique. appeared in the 18th century collections of Boyce ang 
In ‘The Violin and its Technique’ (Macmillan &| Arnold. The independent organ part is taken from 
Co.) M. Achille Rivarde has perhaps attempted more | Sir Frederick Ouseley’s collection, verified with the 
than can possibly be accomplished in an essay of fifty | original in ‘ Batten’s Organ Book’ in Sir Frederick's 
pages. Most qualified teachers have some idea) library at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, and the 
how technique can best be acquired, and although} John Bishop transcript of Barnard in the British 
a particular method may appear especially valuable} Museum. Latin words have been added to increase 
to one man there is no denying that cther methods| the usefulness of the services, and make known the 
have also given excellent results. The technique of | ecclesiastical music of England on the Continent : 
the violin, moreover, has its roots in the technique of | 
composition, and one subject cannot be adequately 
discussed without reference to the other. M.Rivarde| e-cteciastical music of the English Church before 
has limited his field to the technique of the present! continental musicians with the view to a practical 
day, collating a number of rules to be followed by performance. . . . This particular service, besides 
aspiring students. The advice is, on the whole,| coming asa revelation to English musicians—few even 
sound. But the author himself has realised the need have ever heard of it—will be of special interest to 
to add practical exercises to the theory, and promises| those abroad, because contemporary musicians there, 
to publish the necessary appendix at some later, When they began to add independent organ accompani- 


period. That publication will add considerably to| ents: too often, it is understood, * went all to pieces,’ 
the value of the nracent voleme ee musically speaking. On the other hand their English 

. P : F. B. contemporaries maintained the high level that they had 
inherited from the pure vocal polyphonists. 


This [writes Mr Royle Shore] is apparently the first 
occasion on which an effort has been made to bring the 


CHURCH MUSIC The setting is for five voices, with frequent * verse’ 
Thanks to the indefatigable labours of a few) parts for one, two, or more voices. Owing to its 
enthusiasts, it is gradually being brought home to us| length—it runs to twenty-eight pages—suggestions 
how little we have really known of the work of our | are made for shortening it on occasion by substituting 
great English polyphonic composers. It is only} for any portion of it, particularly the verse parts, the 
within recent years that we have begun to appreciate | chant settings, adapted from chant-like phrases in the 
such composers as Byrd, Gibbons, &c., at something | Service ; or, for certain verses of the Magnificat, the 
like their true worth, while others, who in some! solemn form of Tone II. is provided after the chant 
cases were little more to many of us than mere} settings. This follows pre-Reformation custom. 
names, have, in the light of recent discoveries, shown The chant settings referred to above are published 
themselves to be worthy rivals of even the greatest | separately in the ‘Cathedral Series’ of Mr. Royle 
of the Elizabethan writers. Messrs. Novello have} Shore (Novello). No. 114, provides effective chants 
recently published Gibbons’ Magnificat and Nunc) in extended form for Te Deum and Benedictus, 
Dimittis in D minor, edited by Royle Shore. In a| arranged for s.S.A.T.B. or-——transposed—for A.T.T.B.B. 
preface the editor writes with reference to Thomas | with descant for soprano. By the way, the first bass 
Tomkins (1586-1656), who died some thirty years | note of the last Te Deum chant should be D and not 


after Gibbons : B; a leger line is missing. 
When this great composer’s one hundred and five No. 11¢ gives us three sets of chants for the 
verse and full anthems, including one in twelve real Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, two of which are for 
parts, and five services, are made known, after entirely | five voices, and also a plain-chant setting—the solemn 


dropping out of the Cathedral tradition, he may even | form of Tone I1.—for certain verses of the Magnificat 
challenge the position of more than one of his eminent | which, like the chant settings, may be used as 
predecessors mentioned above when it is desired to shorten the 
Mr. Royle Shore, whose labours in bringing to| big Service in D minor. A descant for soprano is 
light hitherto unpubiished works of the old composers | provided for two of the chants. All these settings 
are so well known, deserves the sympathetic | are lithographed. 
encouragement and support of all English Church; Many churches should find a use for these 
musicians. Under the title of ‘ The Cathedral Series | admirable adaptations. As Mr. Royle Shore wrote 
of Church Service Music, chiefly polyphonic and| in the Musica/ Times in 1919 : ‘ However inevitable 
unpublished, of the 16th and early 17th centuries, | the Anglican chant may seem to be for the psalms in 
he has edited and published services and other works | most churches, something more dignified ought to be 
by William Mundy (d. 1591), Thomas Causton| provided for the canticles . . . . Extended forms of 
d. 1569), Thomas Tallis (d. 1585), John Ward, and| modern chants could certainly be popularised, with 
others. The latest additions to the series are the) some occasional embellishments in Faux-bourdon.’ 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D minor by Orlando| These chant settings are a successful attempt to 
Gibbons (1583-1625), and some chant settings for| meet this want. 
the Morning and Evening Canticles adapted from| Maurice Vinden’s anthem, ‘If we believe that 
Gibbons’ music. | Jesus died’ (Novello), is admirably designed to meet 
From the Preface to the first of these we gather| present-day needs. Here we have music that is 
that Gibbons’ great ‘ Morning and Evening Service in | interesting and well-written, is not unduly prolonged, 
D minor,’ save in the folio collection of the ecclesias- | and, while quite easy, yet affords plenty of scope for 
tical works of Gibbons edited by Sir Frederick | artistic treatment at the hands of a good choir. It 
Ouseley, and published in 1873, and not now readily | opens with a soprano solo, ‘If we believe,’ with a 
obtainable, has not been printed since it appeared in| smoothly flowing organ part. A few instrumental 
John Barnard’s collection of 1641. Unlike his| bars lead—with an abrupt change of key—to a 
popular Service in F, one of the class then known as | vigorous passage for baritone solo, the full choir 
‘short services,’ it is practically unknown, having | entering shortly afterwards (f/) unaccompanied. A 
somehow dropped out of the Cathedral repertory, | fine passage for the full organ, developed from the 
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a 
opening instrumental phrase, is followed by a section 
which is commenced by tenors and basses divided. 
Some dramatic and effective writing follows, 
culminating in a big climax. A short organ passage 
leads to the final section—an unaccompanied quartet 
_all the voices entering for the closing phrase. 
The composer knows how to write effectively for 
yoices, and his treatment of the organ part is always 
excellent, and to the point. The anthem is suitable 
for Eastertide, Burial Services, or general use. 

Mendelssohn’s familar ‘O for the wings of a 
dove, as arranged by John E. West (Novello), makes 
an effective duet for female or boys’ voices. Choirs, | 
girls’ singing classes, &c., will welcome its appear- 
ance in this form. 

A short and easy setting of the Office of the 
Holy Communion in the key of E flat, from the 
practised hand of Dr. Basil Harwood (Novello), is 
primarily intended for the use of village choirs and 
congregations. In those places where simple, 
straightforward music is essential it should supply a 
realwant. Where a full choir is available opportunity 
is provided for occasional singing in harmony, and 
for trebles and men’s voices alone. It may, however, 
be sung throughout in unison or by trebles only. A 
nine-fold Kyrie is provided in addition to the 
responses to the Commandments. For the use of the 
congregation the voice-part is published separately. 
With the aid of this and a few congregational 
practices the few difficulties of this excellent setting 
could soon be overcome. 

Several numbers of ‘The Passion’ composed by 
the late Dr. Varley Roberts may now be obtained 
separately (Novello). These include ‘Is it nothing 
to you?’ (tenor solo and chorus), ‘For a small 
moment,’ ‘God so loved the world,’ ‘Let us go forth’ 
four-part chorus), and ‘ Whosoever shall do the will 
of My Father’ (unaccompanied chorus). They are 
simple and tuneful in style, and will prove accept- 
able to choirs unable to cope with more elaborate 
works of this kind. 

For his setting in A flat of the Te Deum (Novello), 
Ronald G. Tomblin has provided a selection of 
chants, mainly in unison but with occasional verses in 
harmony. To those accustomed to the freedom of 
plainsong chanting, settings of this sort are apt to 
prove unsatisfactory owing to the limitations imposed 
by a strict adherance to the Anglican chant form. 
The composer has afforded a little rhythmical relief 
by an occasional extension of the second half of the 
chant. A comparison with the adapted chant 
settings of Mr. Royle Shore (noticed above) would 
show the advantage gained in the case of certain short 
verses by modification in the opposite direction—7.e., 
by the elimination of unnecessary bars. Apart from 
this the music is well written and tuneful, and the 
chants well varied in style. 

On a plane far above much of the Church music of 
the present day is Dr. Charles Wood’s setting of 
‘The Passion of our Lord according to St. Mark,’ 
arranged as a liturgical devotion by the Rev. E. 
Milner-White, Dean of King’s College, Cambridge 
(The Faith Press). A deeply devotional spirit 
pervades the whole, and the music maintains a 
lotty standard throughout. Not the least noteworthy 





feature of a very fine work is the masterly treatment 
of the various hymns which play an important part 
inthe setting. The music needs a well-equipped choir 
to do it justice, but given that, and attention to the 
directions given for the conduct of the service, the 
result should be truly impressive. 





William Faulkes’ setting of the office for the Holy 
Communion in E (Novello) is well suited to the needs 
of the average parish church choir. The composer 
indulges in no complexities and treads no new paths, 
but is content to write music that is melodious and 
straightforward. A commendable feature is the 
absence of verbal repetition except in the case of the 
Kyrie, where the repetition of the words ‘have 
mercy’ is likely to prove irritating by the time the 
tenth Commandment is reached. G. G. 


Dondon Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 

Two Philharmonic concerts have taken place since 
the last issue. On February 24 Mr. Hamilton Harty 
conducted. ‘The principal feature of the concert was 
the first performance in London of W. H. Bell’s 
Symphonic Variations. Mr. Bell is Principal of the 
School of Music at Cape Town, but since he left 
England for South Africa not much of his music has 
been heard here, although his ‘ Mother Carey’s 
Chickens’ had made a great impression. During his 
absence his musical personality has matured con- 
siderably, and he uses the modern orchestra skilfully. 
His style is somewhat eclectic, without being open to 
the charge of plagiarism, and the principal foundation 
of it remains English. Perhaps in South Africa it is 
possible to observe the effects of various tendencies 
with more detachment than for us in Europe. The 
clearly marked theme is indisputably of native origin, 
and there is considerable variety in the modifications 
it is made to undergo. The livelier Variations made 
a greater effect than the more emotional ones. Mr. 
Bell conducted his own work well, and it had a 
cordial reception. Mr. Harty’s conducting of 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ is far the best thing he has done 
in London up to the present. The music itself 
was a surprise to those of us who think that 
Debussy is always vague and elusive, and shuns 
anything more sonorous than a mezzo-forte. The 
soloist was Mr. Lamond, who played Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor’ Concerto. Both Mr. Lamond and the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto are so well known that it is 
superfluous to say more. 

At the concert on March 10, two works of native 
origin secured ovations for their respective composers. 
The first was Mackenzie’s ‘ Scottish’ Concerto for 
pianoforte, in which Miss Myra Hess played the solo. 
It will probably rank as one of Sir Alexander's best 
works, and the slow movement in particular deserves 
to live. Miss Myra Hess played it with admirable 
taste and refinement, though possibly the /7a/e was 
rather too suave, and might have had a little more 
rugged Highland energy. As an encore, Miss Hess 
gave a delightful little piece delightfully. Some of 
the audience repented that they had been pleased 
with it when they discovered that it was by 
Richard Strauss. Next, the Philharmonic Choir 
took part in a very brilliant and_ picturesque 
performance of Delius’ ‘ Appalachia,’ which not a few 
critics consider his best work, because his 
tendency to vagueness had not fully developed 
when he wrote it, and is somewhat kept in check 
by the exigencies of the variation form. This 
last concert of the season ended brilliantly with 
Scriabin’s ‘ Prometheus.’ It has never been heard 
in London before with a choir of such a size. The 
effect of the close was greatly enhanced thereby. 
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Many musicians are beginning to ask themselves 
whether Scriabin’s work really has enduring qualities. 
It is said that he comes rather at the end of a great 
series of orchestral magicians than at the beginning 
of a new school which will enlarge the bounds of 
music. This sort of thing has, as we all know, been 
said about every great composer in turn, and it is 
too early yet to form any definite judgment. There 
are many devout disciples of Scriabin who do not 
consider ‘Prometheus’ the equal of the ‘ Divine 
Poem’ orof the‘ Poem of Ecstasy.’ Others, however, 
feel that the close, where the great chord of F sharp 
gradually overpowers the mass of strange harmonies 
in the orchestra and ends triumphantly, is his most 
impressive musical inspiration. 

M. Sibelius has conducted more than once at 
(Jueen’s Hall since our last issue. With his readings 
of his familiar works we need not concern ourselves 
here, At the Queen’s Hall Symphony concert on 


| 





Photo by| [Sidney J. Loeb 
SIBELIUS 


February 26 he conducted his third Symphony— | 
for the sake of convenience it may be labelled | 
the * Birmingham Symphony ’—which was produced 
at the Festival of 19:2 and performed in London 








under Sir Henry Wood in March, 1920. This 
Symphony contains all the characteristics which 
mark the fifth Symphony in an even stronger | 


measure. I dealt with it fully when Sir Henry Wood | 
conducted it,* securing a performance more vigorous | 
than that heard under the composer. Sibelius failed | 
to convince us that the policy of leaving out what his | 
admirers choose to call the ‘ superfluities’ stands the | 
test of practice. It is as if Shakespeare had written: 


‘Quality mercy not strained droppeth like dew 





* WVusical Times, vol. 61, page 314, column 1. ' 


i 
Heaven.” It may be argued that the words left oy 
are superfluous, and that the sense is clear withoyt 
them ; but we are entitled to ask ourselves whether 
the charm and beauty of the language do not go 
with them. After all, a piece of music is not q 
telegram. 

One of the most interesting things with regard to 
Sibelius’ visit has been the pzean of praise contributed 
to Zhe Times by Prof. Granville Bantock. Prof 
Bantock, with his opulently ornamented style and 
his genius for arabesque and decoration, is the very 
last musician from whom one would expect 
enthusiasm over the dry austerity of Sibelius. It js 
true that Mozart has been praised by composers who 
differ from him as widely as Tchaikovsky and Strauss, 
but the analogy does not hold, for what aroused 
their enthusiasm was the sheer beauty of Mozart’s work. 
When all is said and done, one must admire the 
| consistency of Sibelius in pursuing a course which 
|he must know by now does not win universal 
|sympathy. He has proved by the ‘ Valse Triste’ and 
| ‘Finlandia’ that easy rewards are within his grasp, 
| and it is not every composer who has the strength of 
| character deliberately to resign them. 
| Busoni was the soloist at the concert in question, 
|and he played a Concerto of Mozart with amazing 
'control and variety of tone-colour, which, however, 
left the impression that it was more a question of 
| brain than of heart. He also played his own ‘ Indian 
Fantasia.’ 

The German papers have recently been telling us 





|that Franz Schreker is the most original and the 
| strongest personality that Central Europe has pro- 


duced during the War. He is an Austrian of over 
forty years of age, and has come to the front only 
recently. His latest opera, ‘ Der Gezeichnete’ (‘ The 
Branded Man’) has been a conspicuous success. It 
was therefore with some interest that one looked 
forward to hearing his ‘Prelude to a Drama’ 
performed under Sir Henry Wood at a Queen’s Hall 
concert on March 12. It may have been due 
to the fact that it was not played until a quarter to 
five, but it proved very disappointing. There is no 
doubt that Schreker is a clever workman with large 
masses of sound. He uses Straussianand Wagnerian 
materials with ease, but there seems to be very little 
in the music which is not directly inspired by one 
or other of these two. He has not succeeded in 
combining them into something of his own. 

The only concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra to be mentioned here took place on 
March 14. The programme began with the 
Symphonic Poem of Laurance Collingwood, which was 
first heard about a year ago at a Patron’s Fund 
Rehearsal.* [| then praised the resourcefulness 


;Sshown by the composer, and the impression was 


enhanced at this second performance. Mr. 
Collingwood has no programme, but the work bears 
internal evidence of being inspired by a strongly 
dramatic story suggesting violent emotions. He 
has studied for some time under Scriabin, and the 
teacher’s influence is easily traceable, but the Anglo- 
Saxon in Mr. Collingwood acts as an antidote to 
Slavonic neuroticism. We are justified in expecting 
something good to come out of the fusion of the two, 
especially as Mr. Collingwood is still young. 

The Symphony was Tchaikovsky’s No. 5, of which 
there was a remarkable performance. One may be 
excused for guessing that here we had another 





*See Musical Times, vol. 61, page 248, where, by an oversight, 
the composer's name is printed as * H. Collingwood.’ 
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instance of Mr. Coates’ habit of over-rehearsing 
one favourite number, for the difference between 
the work of the orchestra in the Symphony and the 
rest of the programme was very striking. And it is 
dificult to explain the ragged accompanying of 
Brahms’ Double Concerto on any other supposition. 
The soloists in that work were Mr. Albert Sammons 
and Mr. Felix Salmond. They had originally 
announced Delius’ Double Concerto, which I am 
sure nine-tenths of the audience would rather have 
heard, for the Double Concerto of Brahms is really 
loved only by the very straitest sect of Brahmins. 

The Beecham Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Albert Coates gave a recital at Kingsway Hall on 
the evening of February 27 with a more or less 
familiar programme. Mr. Mostyn Thomas, the 
Welsh baritone, made a good impression. With this 
concert the series of Quinlan concerts has—for the 
time being, at any rate—come toa sudden close, which 
is much to be regretted both for the sake of the 
orchestra and for Mr. Adrian C. Boult. 


THE PATRON’S FUND. 


There was a rehearsal of the Patron’s Fund on 
February 17, at which we heard a pleasant Suite by 
Harold Rawlinson describing his impressions of the 
Sussex Hills, and an exceedingly cheerful orchestral 
piece by Howard Bliss, in which he succeeded in 
proving, whether intentionally or not, that jazz need 
not be vulgar. Inanother rehearsal, on March 8, the 
most interesting of the pieces played was the 
‘Northern Folk Suite’ by Captain Van Someren 
Godfery, who has studied under Mr. Bell in South 
Africa. The ‘Little Domestic Suite’ by Mr. 
Erlebach had sufficient qualities to show that his 
name should be borne in mind for future reference. 


THE SINGERS 


Of the vocal recitals which have taken place since 
our last issue, the most interesting was that given on 
March 9 by Miss Ethel Frank. Her father occupies 
an important post in connection with the Boston 
Conservatoire, and she has studied mainly in Europe. 
She is one of the most finished singérs who have 
come from across the Atlantic, besides which her 
singing shows fine musicianship and fastidious taste. 
Her vocal technique is exceptionally strong, but the 
actual quality of her voice, though good, is not such 
as to make a universal appeal. Possibty her nervous- 
ness affected her somewhat, but there can be no 
doubt that a singer who can be equally effective in 
‘Regnava nel Silenzio’ and Ravel’s ‘ Asie,’ is an 
artist to be reckoned with. Ravel’s ‘ Asie,’ which is 
one of the group of ‘Scheherazade’ songs, is a 
fascinating study in Oriental orchestral colour, and 
the voice part, which must be one of the most 
difficult ever written, is really subsidiary. Miss 
Frank began with ‘Lusinghe pit care’ of Handel, 
and ‘My mother bids me bind my hair,’ the last of 
which, nine-tenths of the audience had by this time 
probably forgotten. In both these Miss Frank 
seemed to be not quite at ease with the orchestra, 
under Mr. Coates, but the orchestral part of ‘Asie’ 
was superbly played, except that it was now and again 
too loud, which was probably the composer’s fault. 
In Delages’ ‘Le Sapin Isolé,’ Miss Frank’s douche 
fermée effects were remarkably clever. 

_ The orchestral part of this concert was unusually 
interesting. We heard for the first time Mr. Gerrard 
Williams’ orchestral arrangement of his own 
They are very small 


pianoforte pieces, ‘ Pot-pourri.’ 


pieces, each illustrating a flower, with an epilogue 
which represents the dreams with which the ‘ Pot- 
pourri’ inspires an old lady. Mr. Williams writes 
with great charm, and has an unusual talent for 
dainty orchestral effects. It is no small achievement 
to be able to produce so many pieces each with an 
atmosphere of its own. The orchestra also played a 
Suite from ‘The Good-Humoured Ladies,’ arranged 
by Tomasini. This was the first time that Scarlatti’s 
music had appeared in this guise in a London concert- 
hall. Here it seemed that Mr. Coates was led astray 
by his desire to make everything that he tackles 
sound big, whereas in the ‘ Pot-pourri’ he had 
resisted the temptation satisfactorily. Possibly he 
argued to himself that the music was not originally 
intended by Scarlatti as ballet music, therefore there 
was no logical reason why it should all be light and 
airy. He made a great hit with the ‘Cortége des 
Noces’ from ‘ Le Coq d@’Or.’ But why not ‘Wedding 
Procession’? London is not Paris, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was not a Frenchman. 

There has been great activity among the singers, 
but comparatively few striking new songs have been 
heard. At the first public performance the Bax 
arrangements of French Folk-Songs which Mrs. Anne 
Thursfield had introduced at a meeting of the 
Music Club again made a great impression. Last 
month I recorded that Mr. Plunket Greene had sung 
five hundred songs in his London recitals. This 
month it has to be chronicled that M. Rosing gave 
his hundredth recital, which took place at the Albert 
Hall on March 6, It is a remarkable record con- 
sidering the comparatively short time he has been in 
England. There is nothing new that can be said 
about Dame Clara Butt’s last concert at the 





Albert Hall on February 19, at which a pleasing 
| young soprano, Miss Vivian Roberts, made her 
| first appearance. Mr. Bertram Binyon had an 
| interesting concert, and sang with the most refined 
|art, and another artistic singer whose return to 


| England is welcome is Madame Munthe Kaas. 


MANY PIANISTS 

It is impossible within the limits of space to do 
| justice to all the good pianoforte recitals we have 
heard. M. Pouishnov has given a series of recitals, 
and has shown us that in addition to the qualities 
which were praised last month he _ possesses 
/apparently boundless versatility. His plaving of 
Liszt is not only remarkably brilliant, but he also 
refrains from making his performance a mere 
exhibition of virtuosity. His interpretation of 
modern Russian music has the right kind of flexibility 
and sensitiveness. 

It is difficult to form an opinion of a new player 
from a Chopin recital, for obvious reasons. There 
is no music which is so over-familiar to the critic. 
By his playing of Chopin (on February 22), however, 
M. Brailowsky, one of the latest pupils of 
Leschetitzky, showed that he too is a pianist very 
decidedly to be considered. He played with 
imagination, and with avoidance of the over- 
sentimentality which has become so _ fashionable 
among pianists. Miss Olga Carmine is a young 
pianist trained in England. The distinguishing 
quality of her art is a sane, healthy outlook on 
music, combined with cultured taste. Her playing 
of modern French music was particularly 
good. Another English pianist with many artistic 
qualities is Mr. Norman Wilks, and Miss Irene 
Scharrer’s performance delighted a large audience. 
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Both gave Chopin recitals. Mr. Charles Copeland, | season of five concerts which take place on Tuesdays, 
the American pianist, has also returned, and| April 5, 12, 19, 26, and May 3, at Wigmore Hall 
the fine rhythmic sensibility he showed in his| The Sévcik Quartet makes its first appearance since 
playing of Spanish dance-music was notable. His| 1913, and plays at three of the concerts; the 
arrangement of Debussy’s ‘ Aprés-midi d’un Faune’| Philharmonic Quartet appears at the remaining two, 
did not win universal approval. On the other hand,| The programmes include Holbrooke’s ‘ Pickwick? 
Mr. Leonard Borwick’s paraphrase of the same| String Quartet, Dr. Ethel Smyth’s songs with 
piece has been generally praised, even by some who) orchestral accompaniments, the seldom heard Grie 
have conscientious objections to arrangements. Mr. | Quartet, Cyril Jenkins’ String Quartet, Arnold Bay's 
Borwick’s series of recitals has been among the most | String Quartet, and Beethoven’s Serenade. The 
pleasing artistic events of the season. His Schumann | soloists include Miss Harriet Cohen, Miss Margaret 
playing has been, as always, most completely satisfying, | Tilly, Baron Frederic d’Erlanger, Mr. Howard-Jones, 
and with the progress of time his artistic outlook has | and Mr. Ivan Phillipowsky ; Miss Gertrude Blomfield, 
broadened. Last, but not least, there have been two| Miss Olga Haley, Mrs. Anne Thursfield, and Miss 
Busoni recitals. Among the things best worth! Gwendolen Mason. 
remembering was his playing of his own ‘Toccata’| aaa 
and his Fantasia ‘Super Carmen.’ His command of | 
varieties of nenaden has now become more Opera in London 
extraordinary than ever. His attempt to revive) By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 
public interest in a Sonata of Weber did not 
apparently achieve its object, partly because he 
seemed to be striving too self-consciously to put into}. ll that there has been of opera during the month 
the music more than is really there. |has belonged to lighter representations of the 
: form. It is satisfactory to find that there is a 
CHAMBER MUSIC, VIOLINISTS, ETC, desire to re-establish representation of British effort 
In the realm of chamber music the most important | in opera that comes within the category of light. 
happening has been the series of concerts by the| Mr. Montague-Phillips is the first to enter the field, 
Chamber Music Players. There is no better) and it is to be hoped that his example will be freely 
combination now before the public in this country, | followed. He comes, with Mr. A. M. Thompson as 
probably not in Europe ; and it is good to know that | esquire, bearing a shield emblazoned with the words 
their excellence has been recognised by the public.|‘The Rebel Maid.’ This is the title of the piece 
They have so far not produced any absolute| styled very explicitly ‘romantic light opera’ which 
novelty, but have played some unfamiliar things.|W4S produced at the Empire Theatre on March 12. 
The sonata recital of Mr. Sammons and Mr.| There is a clean and effective story of the days of 
Murdoch on March 12 was also full of musical | the landing of William of Orange built on a few 
interest. At his recital on March 3, Mr. Hubermann| gleanings from the path of history. The hero and 
played with mature artistry. He introduced two | heroine are at cross-purposes so far as their love 
new pieces, one by Tansman, and another by Le Borne, | 4ffairs are concerned owing to their allegiance to the 
both of which proved worth listening to. On| Dutchman. They do a little signalling on their own 
February 24, at her first appearance, Miss Jenny | 4ccount, but it all comes right in the end. 
Blank, a young pupil of Madame Adila Fachiri| Mr. Phillips has written a quantity of music that 
d’Aranyi), gave evidence of so much talent that the |!S appropriately light in style and transparent in 
date of her débat at the age of fifteen should be| texture. He does not reveal himself as a great 
recorded. melodist, nor is his handling of the tuneful brush as 
NOTES FOR APRIL firm as the form demands. But his work is musician- 
On Monday, April 4, the London Symphony | “** and perfectly honest in its intention. He has 
Orchestra and the Philharmonic Choir perform Bach’s | oS an | me Se ee 
B minor Mass, and the soloists are Mesdames Elsa | a Toes See, Se, Rape Coe, Aaa? 
Stralia and Astra Desmond, Messrs John Coates and jae, gO Crees, Si. Waser Fas 
write a. we April 18 ei - Bach Miss Betty Chester, and Miss Ada Blanche. There 
Beethoven Brahms Concert On April 16 Sir Henry | » Boe gs ra mag oy Get we pone 
Wood pets Nr rages _ Prod. Hall of the New | British ability in that direction ; the costumes are 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, of ‘which the pro zramme | AOE SEN, HENS Tie SEES SONS A ——— 
: om 5 | forward entertainment that makes a good beginning 


contains Dorothy Howell's ‘Lamia,’ and at which to what we all hope will be a new era in British light 
Mr. Lamond plays Liszt’s E flat Concerto and| 
*Totentanz.’ At the concert on April the | OPT 

pril 30 the! 
principal item is Bantock’s ‘Hebridean Symphony,’ | ~ ‘ me 
conducted by the composer. Miss Myra Hess plays | Choral Wotes and Hews 
Schumann’s Concerto in A minor, and Dr. Ethel ‘LENG 
Smyth conducts the ‘Love Duet’ from ‘The| ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
Wreckers,’ in which the soloists are Miss Rosina| At its concert on March 5 the Royal Choral Society 
Buckman and Mr. John Coates. On April 5 | produced a new work by Sir Charles Stanford, 
the Westminster Choral Society produces Roger | ‘At the Abbey Gate,’ which is a setting of some verses 
Quilter’s three new Choral Ballads, and the} of Mr. Justice Darling which appeared originally in 
programme also includes the once popular ‘ The| 7/e 7imes on the day of the burial of the Unknown 
Swan and the Skylark’ of Goring ‘Thomas.| Warrior. It represents a dialogue between the souls 
At its last concert of the season (April 23) the| of the Unknown Dead and the nation represented by 
Royal Choral Society performs ‘Hiawatha,’ the|the congregation at the Abbey. The words are 
soloists being Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. John Coates, | simple and dignified, and simple dignity is also the 
and Captain Herbert Heyner. During this month | key-note of the music. The composer might, how- 
the London Chamber Concert Society begins its|ever, have been less studiously simple without 
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sacrificing the dignity necessary in dealing with so, 


creat a subject. The most impressive part of 
the whole is the Funeral March with which the 
composition opens. At a first hearing, however, it 
seemed too lengthy in proportion to what follows. 
Mr. Plunket Greene sang the music allotted to the 
solo with extraordinary dramatic intensity, a quality 
‘n which the singing of the choir was unfortunately 
deficient. As the composer conducted, however, it 
may be presumed that his intentions were carried 
out. The rest of the afternoon was devoted to a 
performance of * The Dream of Gerontius,’ which was 
also lacking in imagination and colour. The soloists 
were Miss Olga Haley, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow, all of whom sang with fine and 
emotional feeling. The programme bore the super- 
scription ‘In Memoriam Gervase Elwes,’ who had 
originally been announced to sing the name part. 

A. K. 


Anson (near Sheffield). —Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George’ 
was given at the Anston Musical Society’s eleventh concert 
on March 5, Mr. Edwin Presswood conducting. The 
choral numbers were of interesting diverse periods and styles, 
including Benet’s madrigal ‘Come, shepherds, follow me,’ 
Bishop’s ‘Now tramp o’er moss and fell,’ and Eaton 
Faning’s ‘Moonlight.’ Miss G. Parker-Machon sang 
songs by Granville Bantock and Rimsky-Korsakov. 


BIGGLESWADE.—‘ The Messiah’ was performed at St. 
Andrew’s Church on February 24 by the Biggleswade 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. J. A. Lewis. 
General satisfaction was expressed with the work of the | 
choir, and the soloists, Miss Elsie Trussell, Miss Ruth 
Brooke, Mr. G. H. Thomas, and Mr. F. Aireton. 


Croypon.—‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and ‘ Merrie England’ 
provided the Croydon Philharmonic Society with ample 
opportunity for showing its worth at its last concert. 
The choir sang with spirit under Mr. Alan J. Kirby, and 
the Croydon Symphony Orchestra was heard separately 
under Mr. W. H. Reed. 

CrystTaL PALACE.—The performance of ‘ A Tale of Old 
Japan,’ given by the Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral 
Society under Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock, was one of the 
best evenings of choral singing in the Society’s excellent 
record. The tone was agreeable, andthe expression notably 
clastic and responsive. Mr. Joseph Farrington was the 
most impressive of four capable soloists. The same 
programme included the * Hinsel and Gretel’ Overture, and | 
other orchestral pieces. : 

DuNEDIN (NEW ZEALAND).—The Choral Society gave 
concerts on December I4 and 15 under the direction of 
Mr. Sydney Wolf. The programme included ‘Hear my 
prayer,’ part-songs by V. Galway, Pinsuti’s ‘The sea hath 
its pearls,’ and the orchestra played Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Othello’ suite and W. H. Reed’s suite * Venitienne.’ 
Arrangements are being made for a festival in 1922 to 
commemorate the Society’s jubilee. 


EWreLL.—The programme of the concert given by the 
Ewell Choral Society on February 14 included G. B. Allen’s 
‘I love my love in the morning,’ Dunhill’s “ The Meeting of 
the Waters,’ German’s ‘ The Chase,’ Stewart’s * The Bells of 
St. Michael’s Tower,’ and Pinsuti’s ‘Good-night, beloved.’ 
Mr. A. E. Davies conducted. 

GRANTHAM.—On March 10 the Philharmonic Society 
gave an excellent performance of Parry’s ‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’ Goring Thomas’ ‘The Sun-Worshippers,’ anc 
the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. The orchestra was largely 
augmented for the occasion, as the choir was larger in | 
numbers than usual. The soloists were Miss Doris Vane, | 
Mr. Barrington Hooper, and Mr. Harold Williams. | 
Mr. Edward Brown conducted, and a high standard was | 
achieved. 


LLANDUDNO.—On February 17 the Llandudno Autumn | 


Choral Society gave a performance of Rossini’s * Stabat | 
Mater’ at the Pier Pavilion. The principals were Madame | 
Annie Goodwin, Madame Annie Owen, Mr. Evan Lewis, 


gaining an_ exhibition, 
Cambridge, in 1851. 


and Mr. Joseph Griffin. The work was sung to the Latin 
words, and accompanied by the Pier Pavilion Orchestra. 
Dr. Caradog Roberts conducted. 

PERTH.—The Choral Society gave an excellent account 
of ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and Fletcher’s ‘ Meister- 
singer’ selection in the City Hall on March 2. The soloists 
of the concert were Miss Florence Mellors, Mr. Frederick 
Blamey, and Mr. Charles Knowles. Mr. Stephen 
Richardson conducted. 

CANON PEMBERTON 
By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

The death of Canon Pemberton, which took place 
on January 31 at Trumpington Hall, Cambridge, not 
only leaves a gap in the life of the University, but is 
a serious loss to music, since his far-reaching influence 
was exerted up to the end of his long life, and on his 
eighty-eighth birthday in December last, his interest 
in the art he loved was as keen as it had ever been. 

Thomas Percy Hudson was born at York, 
December 16, 1832, and was the son of William 
Hudson, Registrar of the Northern Province. He 





From a portrait by Sir William Llewellyn, R.A. 
CANON PEMBERTON 
Peter’s School, York, and, 
entered Trinity College, 
In 1855 he was bracketed 
sixth wrangler, and was placed in the third class of 
the Classical Tripos. A Fellowship and Tutorship 


was educated at St. 


of his College followed, and in 1870 he accepted the 


College living of Gilling East, York, which he held 
for thirty years. For a great part of this time he 
was Rural Dean of Helmsley, and he had been a 
Canon and Prebendary of York from 1879. 

In 1870 he married Patience F. S. Campbell, only 
daughter of W. H. Campbell, Captain 20th Foot, 
and Mrs. Pemberton, of Trumpington. On his wife’s 
succession to the estate in 1900, the well-known 
surname was changed to Pemberton, and he returned 
to the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and was again 
part of the social life of the University. His 
membership of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society covered a period of sixty-eight years, and he 
was its President from 1905 to 1920. 
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His musical career, the most important side of his 
useful life, was a triumphant example of what may 
be accomplished by an amateur, and many hundreds | 
of professional musicians must bless the day when 
they made his acquaintance. Throughout his life | 
he lived in musical surroundings. His brother, | 
Frank, was a violinist of rare attainment, and his | 
three sisters were accomplished in various branches | 
of music. He himself at first, as well as singing, | 
played the violin and viola; but from about his| 
twenty-seventh year he devoted himself to the | 
violoncello, and became a first-rate artist, studying | 
under Griitzmacher at Dresden. The time of his | 
training, and periods of study at Munich and| 
elsewhere, brought him distinction as an interpreter | 
of classical music, and in the department of ensemble | 
playing he was extremely skilled. For many years | 
he was a worthy colleague of his intimate friends, 
Joachim and Ludwig Straus, at their frequent | 
performances at Cambridge, and an even greater | 
opportunity for serving his art came to him in 1887, 
when, with the co-operation of Sir William Worsley— | 
who lent the riding-school of Hovingham Hall for | 
the performances—he founded the Hovingham | 
Festival. At the twelve Festivals held at various | 
intervals until his departure from Yorkshire, many | 
of the greatest artists of the time took part in the) 
works which he conducted. Of hardly less artistic 





i 


(10.) 1900, The ‘Song of Destiny,’ Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, and Goring Thomas’ posthumous ‘Swap 
and Skylark.’ Joachim was again a performer, and 
took part in a remarkable revival of Bach’s Concerto for 
violin, flute, oboe, and trumpet. Miss Fanny Davies 
and Mr. Gregory Hast were added to the soloists. 

(II.) 1902. Parry’s ‘Judith,’ with Miss Agnes Nicholls 
in the title-part, and Charles Wood’s ‘ Song of the 
Tempest.’ Beethoven’s Violin Concerto was played by 
Joachim, who also conducted his own March in C. A 
“Coronation March’ by Alan Gray was conducted by 
the composer. Bach’s Concerto for clavier, flute, and 
violin was played by Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Eli 
Hudson, and Joachim. Bach’s ‘God’s time is the 
best ’ and Stanford’s ‘ Last Post’ were also performed, 

(12.) 1903. Verdi’s * Requiem’ and S. S. Wesley’s 
‘The Wilderness.’ 

(13.) 1906, In consequence of Canon Pemberton’s 
departure from Yorkshire, the Hovingham Festival 
lapsed for three years, and when it was resumed the 
conductorship was taken by Mr. T. Tertius Noble. 
Canon Pemberton conducted the ‘ Eroica’ March, in 
memory of John Rutson, one of the most generous 
patrons of the Festival, and also directed part of Haydn’s 
“Seasons. The other works were Elgar’s ‘ Black 
Knight,’ Dvorak’s ‘Te Deum,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Kubla Khan’ (conducted by the composer), and 
Stanford’s Serenade, Op. 95. The soloists included 
the Kruse Quartet, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, and Mr. Gervase Elwes. 





After this the Hovingham Festival, which had done qi 
importance was his tenure of the conductorship of | such good work for twenty years, ceased to exist. 





the York Musical Society, 1896-1900. 


As he had enjoyed the friendship of all the 


The record of the work done at the Hovingham| greatest musicians of his time, from S. S. Wesley, 
Festivals, the music performed, and the artists taking | T. A. Walmisley, and Sterndale Bennett, and the 


part, is here summarised : 


(1.) 1887. ‘Elijah,” ‘The Messiah,’ Stanford’s 
“Revenge,’ and a miscellaneous concert in which 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was included. 

(2.) 1888, ‘Hymn of Praise,’ ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 
the “May Queen,’ and ‘Judas Maccabeeus.’ (It is note- 
worthy that Parry’s work, like Stanford’s the year 
before, was given within a year of its first performance. ) 
FE, W. Naylor’s ‘ Weird Lady,’ a ballad for choir and 
orchestra (first performance). Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
made the first of many appearances at Hovingham. 

(3.) 1890. Parry’s ‘Judith,’ with Miss Anna 
Williams and Miss Marian McKenzie, and ‘ Elijah.’ 
Miss Alexandra Thomson’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic’ (first 
performance). 

(4.) 18or. ‘St. Paul,’ ‘Samson’ (abbreviated), and 
“By the Waters. of Babylon’ (Part 1 of Stanford’s 
‘Three Holy Children’), conducted by the composer. 

(5.) 1893. “The Golden Legend,’ Spohr’s ‘God, 
Thou art great,’ and Alan Gray’s ‘Rock Buoy Bell’ 
(first performance, conducted by the composer). 
Andrew Black and Leonard Borwick were among the 
soloists. 


(6.) 1894. “The Spectre’s Bride’ and Parry’s 
“St. Cecilia’ Ode. Miss Esther Palliser sang. 
(7.) 1896, Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and ‘St. Paul,’ 


and two new works, conducted by their composers, 
were brought forward: Somervell’s ‘Elegy’ and 
Alan Gray’s ‘Vision of Belshazzar.’ Madame Clara 
Samuell and Miss Nora Clench made their first 
appearances at Hovingham. 

(8.) 1898. Brahms’ ‘Requiem’ and_ Stanford’s 
*“ Revenge.’ The soloists included Miss Agnes Nicholls 
and Messrs. Plunket Greene, Francis Harford, J. Kruse, 
Henry Bird, and Leonard Borwick. Joachim played 
the Beethoven Concerto. 

(9.) 1899. Stanford’s ‘Te Deum,’ conducted by the 
composer; the “Song of Destiny’; Charles Wood’s 
song, ‘ Ethiopia saluting the Colours,’ was sung for the 
first time with orchestral accompaniment ; and Mrs. 
Tom Taylor’s setting for chorus and orchestra of Keats’ 
poem, ‘A Prophecy.’ A selection from * The Flying 
Dutchman’ was also given. 


succession of University professors, down to such 
‘illustrious masters of his own instrument as Piatti 
|}and Hausmann, the counsel which he was always 
|ready to give to young aspirants had the fullest 
|authority. There never was a man more absolutely 
|free from conceit or the habit of self-glorification, 
'so that his advice and example were eagerly 
followed, and the extent of his artistic usefulness 
|cannot be estimated. His age, and his complete 
‘adherence to the classical tradition, made it 
|impossible for him to form a very favourable 
|opinion of the newest developments of music; but 
| with this exception, all that was good in every branch 
| of the art appealed to him strongly, and his eagerness 
|in regard to new works or performers was just as 
| great at the end of his life as it had been in his 
leartier days, although he never quite recovered his 
old vivacity and energy after the death of his only 
| son in the early days of the war. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


| Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
| announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad tf those making use of the scheme will let us 
|know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
| Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
| three times. 
| Pianist (male) wishes to meet others, for study of chamber 
music. Romford or Ilford district preferred.—A. H. 
MENDHAM, 68, Mildmay Road, Romford, N. 1. 
Pianist wishes to join violinist and ’cellist for enjoyment of 
Trios,classical and modern. --‘AUTHOR,’c/o Musical Times. 
| Experienced pianist would be pleased to hear from good 
| violin, viola, and ’cello players who would be willing t 
| join him for practice of chamber music.—W. MEACHAM 
| Hatey, 39, Springfield Gardens, Upper Clapton, E. 5. 
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Intermediate pianist-violinist (young lady) would like to 
accompany violinist (lady or gentleman) ; or, alternatively, 
is desirous of meeting pianist who would accompany her 
violin. Is willing to help violinist commencing pianoforte 
study, or to assist pianist beginning violin study. City of 
Nottingham. —‘ SN EINTON,’ co A/usical Times. 

Cornetist (trained) desires to join good orchestra.— 
J. SYDNEY, 9, Birdhurst Road, S.W. 19. 

Gentleman (Bristol) with numerous classical and modern | 
original pianoforte duets and arrangements of orchestral | 
scores, seeks gentleman fianist’s assistance in same} 
locality, evenings or week-ends. Facility at sight- | 
reading essential. —‘ INSATIABLE,’ c/o A/usical Times. 

Tenor wishes to arrange with pianist, trio, or quartet, for 
practice of chamber-music. Balham or Wimbledon 
districts. —‘ CLARINETIST,’ c/o M/ustcal Times. 

Pjanist (lady) wishes to meet with good violinist and ’cellist | 
for regular weekly practice of chamber music (classical 
and modern). Plymouth (central).—‘AviLio,’ c/o | 
Musical Times. | 

Young violinist would like to join trio (pianist and ’cellist), 
for study of classical and modern chamber music, | 
Hampstead or Brondesbury districts.—F. C. W., c/o| 
Musical Times. 

Pianist (ladv) wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist for practice. 
—L. B. B., 24, Acol Road, N.W. 6. 

Gentleman, violinist, wishes to join trio, quartet, quintet, 
&c., or local orchestra at Croydon, or immediate neighbour- 
hood. Good classical music only.—C. C. D., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet violonist and ’cellist for 
mutual practice. Good music only.—CLassIcaL, 5, | 
Lulworth Road, Peckham, S.E. 15. 

Violinist, with a few years’ orchestral practice, would like to 
join trio, orchestra, or small concert party. North 
Kensington district. —A. M., c/o Wustcal 7imes. 

Experienced violinist wishes to meet experienced pianist to | 
enjoy good music, classical and modern.—M. S., 
Mile End Road, E. 1. | 

A good amateur ’cellist wanted for chamber music (string 
quartets, &c.—W. A. MARSH, 35, Murchinson Road, 
Leyton, E. 10, 


“> 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 
By ‘ FESTE’ 


Hard on the heels of the numerous demonstrations | 
-London and provincial—of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
come two volumes by M. Jaques-Dalcroze, ‘ Rhythm, | 
Music, and Education’ (Chatto & Windus, 15y.), | 
and ‘Rhythmic Movement,’ vol. i. (Novello, 6s.). | 
The first is not only an exposition of the method, | 
but also a history of its inception and growth, the 
opening chapters being reprints of articles written | 
about twenty years ago, describing the author's early 
experiments and his uphill fight against conservatism. | 
Inevitably some of this matter is redundant, for 
teachers as a body have moved a long way since | 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze began his crusade. Not many| 
ofus, surely, still regard learning the pianoforte as | 
synonymous with learning music. A percentage of 
fond parents perhaps hold to the quaint old belief. | 
They should read Chapter III.,‘ The Young Lady of the | 
Conservatoire and the Pianoforte,’ a dialogue between | 
an enlightened teacher and a papa still in darkness. | 
Fortunately, it would be impossible for a damsel to| 
study the pianoforte at any of our leading schools of | 
music for twelve years, and at the end have nothing 
‘0 show for it but the ability to play two or three 
tock show pieces. But a generation ago such an 





txperience seems to have been not only possible, but 
E 


| points out 


fatally easy. By the way, a stray remark dates this 
chapter. Speaking of improvisation, the Teacher 
says to the Parent: ‘ But can she improvise? It’s 
so useful, after finishing one piece, to be able to lead 
up to the next by a few modulations.’ Is it? The 
most useful thing between a couple of pieces is a 
little bit of silence. A pianoforte recital in which 
the performer led us from one item to another by a 
series of modulations, would be an even greater 
infliction than a good many at which he doesn’t. | 
remember hearing some twenty years ago an organist 
of the old school do this kind of thing. He gave us 


| no rest from beginning to end, and of course we got 


the minimum of key contrast. He evidently thought 
such a plunge as (say) that from C major to F sharp 
minor would be offensive. No doubt our forefathers 
thought so too, and showed it by choosing closely- 
related keys for the various movements of a sonata. 
But to-day we welcome a violent change of key, and 


|if a player starts providing extemporaneous buffers 


in order to let us down lightly, we shall feel inclined 
to throw things other than bouquets. Two excellent 
chapters are those on ‘Music and the Child’ and 
‘Music, Joy, and the School.’ I wish space allowed 
of quotation and comment. But the whole book is 


|one that calls for such exhaustive discussion that it 
| would be useless to embark on a detailed review in 


an article which has somehow got to find room for 
mention of at least half a dozen books. 

‘Rhythmic Movement’ is purely practical, having 
been written for the use of pupils taking courses in 


| Eurhythmics at the Jaques-Dalcroze Institute or at 


schools where the system is taught. The author 
that ‘only those who have personal 
experience of this special form of education can 
make use of the book,’ chiefly because it deals only 
with the rhythmic side of the subject. The musical 
side, and the relationship between the two, are 
presumed to have been already studied. The book is 
very copiously illustrated by sketches, diagrams, and 
musical notation. 

There has lately been a revival of interest in 
Grétry, so the publication of his ‘Reflexions d’un 
Solitaire’ is opportune. Grétry left this work in 
manuscript, having written it during his last years. 


| It has now been published by the Belgian Governmer 


with introduction and notes by Lucien Solvay ana 
Ernest Closson, and the first two volumes are to 
hand (G. van Oest & Co., Brussels and Paris). The 
original is in six MS. volumes, each containing about 
six hundred pages. Grétry was a vain man, and 
shows it nowhere more plainly than in his assumption 
of the réle of Montaigne. He does not confine 
himself to musical subjects, but executes a roving 
commission, glancing lightly at art, religion, morals, 
philosophy, literature, &c., and giving us a queer 
mixture of shrewdness and platitude. It is to be 
hoped that an English version of the best of these 
chapters will be forthcoming. Literary musicians 
are not so common that we can afford to miss any of 
their writings—even the case of so unequal a writer 
as Grétry. It should be added that the edition 
under notice is beautifully printed, and is limited to 
four hundred and twenty-five copies. 

The first two volumes of ‘The Musician’s 
Handbooks’ published by Grant Richards have 
been received. In ‘The Piano-Player and _ its 
Music’ (6s.) Mr. Ernest Newman makes out a 
strong case for the instrument. He has no difficulty 
in disposing of the ‘ mechanical’ bogey. After all, 
nothing can be more mechanical in effect than (say) 
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a violin or pianoforte at the hands of a player who is 


a technician and nothing else. On the other hand, 
the so-called ‘mechanical’ piano-player can be so 
manipulated that the keenest of listeners, placed out 
of view of the performer, would find it difficult to 
determine whether the effect was produced by the 
player’s fingers or by the roll. Two of the best 
points made by Mr. Newman are in the matters of 
transcription and of composition specially for the 
piano-player. On the former question he has an 
unanswerable case. By means of music-type 
examples he shows that roll-cutters have made a 
fatal mistake in going to pianoforte arrangements 
of organ and orchestral works instead of to the 
original scores. As a result, distortions that were 
inevitable in a transcription for two hands have been 
carried on to the piano-player, where no such 
limitations exist. It seems incredible that there 
should be musicians so conservative as to defend the 
procedure ; but a recent inewspaper correspondence 
has recently proved that there are. Here is a typical 
Liszt, in arranging for pianoforte solo Bach’s 
G minor Organ Fugue, was compelled to omit some 
important fragments of the contrapuntal texture, 
because even the nimblest pair of hands could not 
entirely take the place of the hands and feet of the 
organist. One would have thought that the obvicus 
procedure for the roll-cntter would be to collate the 
organ version with Liszt’s arrangement, and produce 
from them a third version which should give us all 
Bach’s notes, amplified in such a way as to supply as 
much as possible of the 16-ft. and 4-ft. effect of organ 
registration. So far this has not been done, with 
unfortunate results, as Mr. Newman shows. The 
piano-player will never come into its own until we 
give up thinking of it in terms of finger technique. 
That is why it is to be hoped that composers will 
begin to write directly for it. Judging from the 
newspaper correspondence mentioned above, it seems 
to be hastily assumed that the result will be mere 
noise. But, as Mr. Newman says, the most important 
would be that thousands of new sonorities 
would be available through the use of wide spacings 
impossible to the fingers. Think, too, of the wide- 
spread polyphonic texture that could be employed, 
giving us effects that have been impossible on any 
keyed instrument, even with four hands. Mr. 
Newman’s full of commonsense and 
all-round interest that it should be read by musicians 
other than pianolists. 


case. 


results 


book is so 


The second volume of this series is * The Complete 
Organist,’ by Harvey Grace (7s. 6¢.). 1 understand 
that the author has some official connection with the 
Musical Times, so perhaps a review in these columns 
be out of place. It must suffice, therefore, to 
About one half of the volume is 
drawn from a series of articles that appeared in the 
Wustcal Times a few years ago under the title of 
‘The Compleat Organist.’ The new chapters deal 
with such subjects as ‘ Choirmen,’ ‘ Accompaniment,’ 
‘Recitals,’ ‘The Organist’s Position,” &c. There is 
an exhaustive bibliography, and a brief preface by 
Prof. P. C. Buck. 

From this book, written by an organist, we turn to 
one with a parson as author,—‘Church Music,’ by 
the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones (Robert Scott, 38. 6d.). 
Mr. Duncan-Jones very rightly puts the accent on 
the word ‘Church.’ After all, we demand of operatic 
music that it shall be unmistakably operatic—music 
with a sense of the theatre, we call it—so it is only 
reasonable that our church music should be 


give bare details. 


as 





ecclesiastical in style as the building in which it js 
sung and the text to which it is set. ‘Church music’ 
says Mr. Duncan-Jones, ‘should not be sought in the 
Encyclopedia as a sub-heading of the article op 
Music, but rather under the letter L, as a department 
of Liturgy, for that is its proper place.’ 

Having thus defined his attitude, Mr. Dun an-Jones 
maintains it consistently throughout a very read. 
able book. On only one point do I feel disposed to 
part company with him. Speaking of the introdye. 
tion of plainsong Communion services, he recommends 
that a start be made with the old Sarum Creed and 
the simplest Gloria in excelsis. This advice jg 
dangerous. In plainsong, as in most other branches 
of music, appreciation of the extremely simple comes 
only after a fairamount of education. The uninitiated 
usually object to plainsong on the ground that it js 
crude, rough, and unmelodious. To begin by giving 
them a Creed and Gloria which consist of little more 
than inflections is to confirm them in their objections, 
Such tough fare caw be appreciated in the mos 
unlikely quarters, but only after the way has been 
prepared by some tuneful specimens, such as the 
Missa de Angelis or Missa Regia. Nor will an 
average choir or congregation be beaten by some 
fairly florid types. The best answer to people who 
say that plainsong is not melodious is surely to set 
them singing some the tunefulness of which is beyond 
dispute. Bating this one point, Mr. Duncan-Jones 
book is thoroughly practical and commonsense, and 
it has the further merit of being written in a free 
and easy style. 


Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 

The success of such a series of records as the 
H.M.V. * Beggar’s Opera’ lot is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Eighteen numbers are recorded—three 12-in. 
d.-s., each containing six. The results are excellent 
throughout. True, we do not hear all the words, but 
as they are supplied in an eight-page brochure we 
are able to make ourselves acquainted with them, after 
which the text comes through well enough. The 
accompaniments to these capital old songs are a 
delight, scored as they are for a small orchestra 
that includes a harpsichord, viol da gamba, and viol 
damore. ‘There is some excellent ensemble singing, 
including some rousing solo-and-chorus work in ‘Fill 
every glass’ and ‘Let us take the road.’ It might be 
thought that the records would appeal only to those 
who have been present at the opera. I thought so 
myself, and as I am one of the few who so far have 
been unable to get to the ‘ Lyric,’ I put the discs on 
with no great anticipations. But the jolly old tunes 
took hold of me as they have taken hold of the 
audiences for hundreds of nights. It should be 
added that the brochure above mentioned is embel- 
lished with some very fetching drawings of characters 
and scenes from the opera, and is so tasteful an 
affair that it is worth possessing for its own sake. 

Of recent vocal records lately issued by H.M.V. 
I have space to mention only three. Eva del! 
Acqua’s ‘La Villanelle, sung by Galli-Curci, with 
orchestral accompaniment, is a brilliant affair, 
which all the honours do not go to the vocalist. The 
most effective passages are those in which the voice 
and flute are duettists. Galli-Curci is heard at her 
best, but let one bloom from our bouquets be thrown 
to the flautist—a real artist whose name might well 


| have appeared on the label. 
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Caruso pours out his voice lavishly as ever in 
‘4 Granada’—in fact he pours out so much of it 
that in a small room one instinctively looks round 
for shelter. This stirring record owes a good deal 
to the excellent orchestral part, in which some 
stout work is done by the castanets. 
That fine baritone, Titto Ruffo, is heard to advan- 
tage in ‘Nemico della patria?’ (* Andrea Chénier’). | 
New H.M.V. instrumental records are a_ varied | 
lot. The popular Adagictto from ‘L’Arlesienne’ is | 
played with delightful effect by Kreisler and string | 
quartet (10-in.). Cortét is brilliant in Chopin’s | 
‘Tarantelle’ without quite making us forget that the | 
piece shows the composer a long way below his best 
1o-in.). A pleasant old fiddle work in Tartini’s | 
Sonata in G minor is excellently played by Madame 
Renée Chemet, with Miss Marguerite Delcourt at the 
pianoforte. On a to-in., d.-s., are recorded two) 
Hebridean Folk-songs, arranged for violin and 
pianoforte by Mrs..Kennedy-Fraser, and beautifully 
played by Miss Marjorie Hayward, ‘The Island | 
Sheiling Song’ is a lovely melody. 
The Columbia record (12-in., d.-s.) of Gervase | 
Elwes singing Farrar’s ‘Brittany,’ and the capital 
old song of Hook, ‘Listen to the voice of Love,’ 
excellent in itself, will be doubly prized as ‘the sound 

of a voice that is still.’ 

From the same firm comes a fine record of the 
‘Toreador Song’ from ‘Carmen,’ sung by Riccardo 
Stracciari, and a Columbia Io-in., d.-s., gives us the 
London String Quartet, in the first two movements of 
Mozart’s Quartet in D minor. The second movement 
is the more successful of the two, owing to some of 
the soft passages in the first being foo soft. The 
playing throughout is notable for delicacy and finish. 

Some capital string records come from the olian- 
Vocalion Co. Sammons plays brilliantly in a 
couple of pieces by Kreisler, ‘ Tambourin Chinois’ 
and ‘Caprice Viennois’ (12-in., d.-s.). The same 
plaver joins Frank St. Leger in the first movement 
of Grieg’s C minor Sonata for violin and pianoforte, 
afine bit of playing, with the instruments well- 
balanced, 

Save when treated as a purely melodic instrument, 
the violoncello offers a problem which composers 
frequently fail to solve. Here for example is a record 
of the slow movement of Rachmaninoff’s Sonata in 
E flat for violoncello and pianoforte, played by Felix 
Salmond and Frank St. Leger. The violoncello part 
asa whole lies rather low, and the pianoforte part 
consists largely of biggish chords rather high on the 
keyboard. The result is that the violoncello part 
comes badly off, and the expressive movement suffers 
from this displacement of the centre of interest. 

Mr. Frederick Ranalow’s singing of a couple of 
Somerset Folk-songs, ‘ Bingo’ and ‘ Admiral 
Benbow,’ arranged by Cecil Sharp, is recorded on a| 
10-in., d.-s. 4Z.-V. ‘ Bingo’ is particularly jolly. 


E. B. & T. E. G,—I have not heard the records you 
mention, but will look out for them. If they lead me to 
modify my opinion as to the reproduction of brass tone, so | 
much the better. 

Urrox.—(1) For obvious reasons I cannot use this 
column for the recommending of any particular ‘ make’ of | 
gramophone. (2) I believe there are very few records of | 
choral music of the type you mention. I will make inquiries. 


| 


| 

The MS. score of J. L. Hatton’s opera ‘ The Queen of | 
the Thames,’ has been presented to the Liverpool Public | 
Library by Mr. G. L. Hatton, the composer’s grandson. | 


J. L. Hatton was a native of Liverpool. | 


the 
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Churcb and Organ Music. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
The following letter has been sent to the 


| members : 


The Royal College of Organists, 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 

DEAR Sir (07 MADAM)—Owing to the increased 
cost of musical periodicals the Council find it financially 
impossible to supply the Members witha weeé/y musical 
paper as heretofore. After much consideration they 
have decided to substitute the A/usical Times for the 
Musical News and Herald. The Council hope the 
Members will not be inconvenienced by this new 
arrangement, which will come into operation on 
April 1 and continue until further notice.—Yours 
obediently, H. A. HARDING, 
March, 1921. Hon. Secretary. 


SIR WALTER PARRATI 
At the meeting of the R.C.O. Council on March 12, 
following resolution was proposed by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, seconded by Dr. W. G. Alcock, 


and carried unanimously : 


That the hon. secretary be requested to convey the 
hearty congratulations of the Council to Sir Walter 
Parratt on the honour recently conferred upon him by 
His Majesty The King, and to express their pleasure 
that he is still able to render such valuable service to 
the art he has so long adorned. 


RHYTHM IN HYMN-TUNES 
By C. F. Appy WILLIAMS 


Old customs die hard. Naturally, for man is 
instinctively conservative. We have lately dis- 
covered flourishing in country” districts an 


interesting survival of the idea that in hymn-tunes 
the printed notation is sacred and _ inviolable: 
that it is to be adhered to with metronomic 
precision at all costs ; that if the choir and congre- 
gation find it difficult to cope (for example) with 
Long Measure tunes, so much the worse for choir 
and congregation. The tune is all right, for it is 
printed so. Each musical phrase ends with a minim ; 
no pause or rest is printed ; therefore, with breathless 
haste, we must proceed to the next phrase. Only at 
the end of a verse may we pause and recover some- 
thing of our breath ; but the pace having been once 
set, it is sometimes a little difficult to check it even 
here. 

So the choir is trained to sing the Long Measure 
tune without a break, getting its breath as best it 
can, and the congregation, whose wsthetic sense 
rebels, pants after choir and organ, like a dog 
chained to a gig behind a fast-trotting horse ; but, 
more fortunate than the dog, it can retire from the 
contest when it will. 

Musical rhythm certainly consists, as some define 
On 
the whole this definition is as good as any other. 
But there is a thing called human nature which is 
always upsetting our theoretical calculations ; and 


‘human nature, while it accepts a_well-regulated 
larrangement of time-divisions, rejects, both on 


physical and wsthetic grounds, an unbroken succes- 
sion of thirty-two equal notes. In the first place, 
such a succession has no breathing places ; in the 
second, the mind has no resting places. This 
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necessity for the mind can be shown in other thon | setainn this sign in his organ arrangements of 
musical matters, For instance, let anyone place|chorales, though he makes it impossible to obserye 
thirty-two pins in a row at a small but equal space) it. This seems a hint that the great Bach himself 
from one another, and let him retire to a Hietle | was no worshipper of the printed text to the detr. 
distance and count them with the eye alone. He| ment of the musical spirit. It is possible that 
will find that the eye requires ‘resting-places for the | English editors were fearful lest /ermata signs should 
mind’ in order to carry out even so simple an| beoverdone and becomea nuisance ; they undoubtedly 
operation as this. | considerably lengthen the Lutheran service. And 
No doubt it will be said that the harmonic con- | some of our organists, looking to the text, the whole 
struction of such a tune affords * resting-places for | text, and nothing but the text, ride roughshod over 
the mind’ in its closes. But this is not enough. To/sthetic considerations, in spite of the shoals of 
satisfy human nature there must be some kind of| books and articles and lectures that are constantly 
break in so long a succession of equal sounds, apart being published dealing with the proper rendering of 
from the physical necessity for providing breathing- | Church music. 
places. When the type of organist we have in mind sees 
When did this tendency to observe the letter of | a printed /ermada he is puzzled as to its exact * value’ 
the print to the detriment of the spirit of the music| in terms of the notes that are being sung. We 
arise? It must have been comparatively recently, we| have heard it suggested that the choir should count 
think. We are all acquainted with ‘traditional’|so many beats on the pause, in order to ‘ come jn’ 
-— é é ia a ’ € a | « heed e > In 
alterations of the written notes in Handel’s music. | together when it is over. This astonishing method 
Some of us can remember old organists who still seems to berather widespread. How surprised would 
carried on the ‘tradition’ of inserting unwritten | an audience be at Queen’s Hall if they saw Sir Henry 
ornaments in the compositions of Handel and Bach. | Wood striking the empty air with his baton during 
Did the hymn-tune compilers of the middle of the| the pauses in the second and fifth bars of Beethoven's 
19th century trust to a traditional rendering of Long| fifth Symphony! Yet the orchestra has an infinitely 
Measure and similar hymns? We are not familiar| more difficuit entry here than a choir has in any 
with earlier collections, and know not whether the| conceivable hymn-tune. 
pause sign was ever used. Did the editors of, say,| Rhythm is a definite succession of easily under- 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ consider that, since| stood ‘times.’ The pause is an interruption, for 
printed /ermave were unnecessary in the majority of | some special purpose, of the definite succession by 
cases, they need not appear at all, for the musical|an /wdefinite break in the ‘times.’ If ‘so many 
sense or traditional training of the choir-master| beats’ are allotted to the pause it loses its whole 
would teach him what to do? Has the more general | character, becoming ‘measured,’ whereas it should 
spread of musical education resulted in a worship of | be «/¢ra mensuram (outside the measure), as the old 
the deadly letter of the notation ? writers express it. Probably the organist, having 
5 « : 2 : . ) 5 ’ i$ 
Human nature rebels against what is mechanical | lost the keen edge of his natural rhythmical sense in 
and ‘strictly according to theory,’ whether in art or | acquiring the command of his very complicated and 
politics. There must be give and take. The give| non-rhythmical instrument, thinks that the choir and 
and take in the Long Measure tune, with its| Congregation cannot come in with him at the right 
thirty-two theoretically equal notes, consists in a| Moment after the pause. If, however, he will trust 
—_ pause on the last note of each phrase. | the pause as al means of — = - 
A congregation, if left to itself, will do this| requires special expression; if he will trust his 
instinctively, It was done in the hymns of the | instinctive —, —. ee 2 theory ; and, 
ancient Greeks, as sung in their temples, at least|™ost important of all, if he will trust the innate 
three hundred years before the Christian era. They|thythmical sense of his choir and congregation, he 
called this very slight pause chronos  a/ogos| Will find them respond quickly enough, and, what is 
(unproportioned time). Church musical writers of | more, he will be in artistic sympathy with them, one 
the 13th and succeeding centuries of our era require of the most delightful of human experiences. 
the last note of a phrase to be slightly dwelt on, | A new form of hymn-tune has arisen during, say, 
calling this unwritten nuance the mora u/timae vocis | the last fifty years or so, which has a marching lilt. 
= ~ = ~~ = = in ges a -~ a - _— effectively — properly 
with its ree rhythm, 1e Mensural writer! indulge his desire to play the notes exactly as written, 
de Garlandia alludes to a fausatio (rest), called | that is to say, in strict time. We allude to such tunes 
the ig ote aol -wpagees place). It may or may | as Sullivan’s ‘Onward, Christian pene gee agen 
not be marked by a vertical line across the stave.|‘For ever with the Lord,’ Dykes’ ‘Ten thousan 
Other writers mark the swsfiratio by two vertical| times ten thousand,’ and a few others which may 
lines across the stave: these, in course of time,| occur to the reader. The march-like rhythm of such 
became the double bar as used for breathing spaces| tunes undoubtedly contributes very largely to their 
& SE edly } gel) 
in our modern hymn-tune. | great popularity, for strongly-marked rhythm 's 
The singing of hymns in the vulgar tongues of|jalways capable of arousing strong excitement. 
the several northern nations that accepted the| Tunes such as the above are in keeping with what 
Reformation seems to have commenced with what| is called the ‘spirit of the age,’ a spirit which 1s 
is now known as the ‘chorale.’ It was introduced | never absent, but merely manifests itself in various 
into the churches by Luther and his musical friend| ways in various ages. Music naturally reflects the 
Walther, and its popularity soon caused it to spread | contemporary spirit of the age, as do the other arts. 
rapidly through the other reformed churches. Now | Strange to say, however, while in process of writing 
the German is nothing if not thorough. He takes/ this paper we have heard an organist in one of what 
nothing for granted, éven the artistic powers of | we may call the march-rhythm hymns, doing precisely 
organists. Hence he has from the _ beginning what he will not allow in Common or Long Measure 
invariably printed the /evma/éa sign over the last|tunes. He slackened the time by making pauses on 
note of every phrase in every chorale. Bach even | every final note, thus destroying the lilt on which the 
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tune depends for most of its effect. The result was 
a performance sentimental and mawkish to a high 
degree, in which the congregation eagerly seized the 
opportunity for indulging in the semi-hysterical 
expression of religious emotion that one so often 
hears. 

There seems no doubt that the organ, taken as the 
only instrument of study, with its impossibility of 
accent and its complicated mechanism, is somewhat 
apt to rub the keenness off the edge of the natural 
rhythmical sense of the student, unless this is main- 
tained by other means. Perhaps some day all young 
organists with any aspirations will see the advantage 
of learning some orchestral instrument sufficiently 
to take a place in the ranks of a decent orchestra, or 
will get opportunities for singing in choral works 0 
high calibre. This would enlarge their outlook, not 
only on rhythmical, but other musical developments, 
would make them far more useful musicians than 
the ‘one-instrument’ man, and would lay a solid 
foundation for the artistic training both of their 
church choir and of their possible choral society. 


EXETER CHORISTERS’ SCHOOL 
We shall be doing a service to our readers if we remind 
them that in these days of inflated school fees the advantages 


oflered by some of our Cathedral Choir Schools are worth | 


consideration. We have just received, for example, an excel- 
lent report of the Choristers’ School at Exeter, where the 
educational successes recently achieved prove that the 
charge frequently brought against choir schools, of 
subordinating the claims of general education to those of 
music, is in this case without foundation. The education 
and training provided at this school are evidenily first-class, 
and yet, after the brief period of probation (which seldom 


exceeds three terms, and is frequently less) during which the | 


fee is at the rate of £35 per annum, board and education 
cost no more than £15 a year! The school consists of 
sixteen choristers and four probationers. The latter succeed 
to vacant places in the choir if their progress (both in music 
and in class) and conduct are satisfactory, the order of 
succession being determined by such progress. Examina- 
tions are usually held twice or thrice in the year, according 
tothe number of vacancies, X&c. Travelling expenses are 
allowed in the case of unsuccessful candidates. The 
principal is the Rev. R. W. B. Langhorne, one of the 
Priest-Vicars of the Cathedral, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


LEINSTER SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 
The February meeting of the above Society was held on 
Monday, February 7, by kind permission of the Governors, 
inthe Organ Room of the Royal Irish Academy of Music. 
There was a large attendance of members, anda paper was read 
by Mr. C, L. Murray on * Reminiscences of the late Sir R. P. 
Stewart.’ After the reading of the paper and a discussion, 


the members of the Society were invited to give performances | 


on the organ, and Mr. Weaving responded most happily 
by selecting Sir R. P. Stewart’s Organ Fantasia, and 
performing it in brilliant style. In pursuance of the subject 
of organ trios, raised at a previous meeting, Mr. J. Verner 
Love played a movement from Bach’s first Sonata, which 
exemplified how attractive trios may be made when 
tendered with a clear, crisp, and finished technique. Mr. 
Love is ever ready with his Bach, and gave also, by request, 


avery fine performance of the Prelude and Fugue in A minor, | 


from memory. 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 
At the recent Annual General Meeting of the London 
Society of Organists it was reported that there had been a 
large accession of members during the past year and that 
excellent work had been accomplished. To fill vacancies on 
the committee through retirements by rotation the following 
were elected: Dr. John E. Borland, Messrs. E. Stanley 


Roper, T. J. Crawford, Herbert Weatherby, and John E. 
West. Mr. E. T. Cook (Southwark Cathedral) succeeds 
Mr. S. H. Nicholson as president for 1921. 


After presenting to the Parish Church of Ross-on-Wye 
a magnificent new organ, that cost £2,600—as a thank- 
offering for the safe return of so many Ross men from the 
Great War—the donor, Mrs. H. Edith Purchas, a well-known 
Ross lady, passed away without ever having seen or heard 
the instrument. The deceased had suffered a long illness, 





and died on February 17, at the age of seventy-nine. The 
| Parish Church of Ross-on-Wye thus loses one of its 
| greatest benefactors, and certainly one of its keenest devotees 
|to music. Some years ago Mrs. Purchas gave a large tract 
| of land for the purpose of extending the churchyard, and 
| her generous action saved the Parish several thousands of 
| pounds. To organists her name will be especially worthy of 
remembrance by reason of the stipulation accompanying the 
| offer of the new organ, viz., that the organist’s salary be 
| raised from £50 to £125 per annum. The organ was 
| dedicated at the end of January, and exactly a month later 
its donor was laid to rest. The entire choir was in 
attendance at her funeral as a last affectionate tribute to 
one who had taken such a real interest in the church of 
| which she was so fond. As a musician, Mrs. Purchas, 
in her younger days, was a capable singer, pianist, 
and composer. Chamber music interested her greatly. 
| Bach was one of her favourite composers, and she 
|had a _ strong taste for such modern’ wiiters as 
Debussy, Grovlez, B. J. Dale, York Bowen, &c. 
She kept two pianofortes in one room, and delighted in 
| hearing quets written for two pianofortes. For many years 
| Mrs. Purchas was an habituée of the Three Choirs Festival. 
| This remarkably cultured lady was an excellent artist with 
| brush and pencil. Literature and science also had an 
| interest for her. Amongst her activities in the latter were 
| horticulture, botany, geology, and meteorology. She had a 
| fluent knowledge of Greek, French, and Latin. 

Fr. J. PB. 

| On March 12 the City Temple Choral Society performed 
| Stainer’s ‘ The Crucifixion’ at the City Temple. Mr. Allan 
| Brown conducted, and Mr. F. W. Holloway was at the 
organ. The soloists were Mr. Leonard Livesey and Mr. 
| Edward Dykes. The Society will sing ‘ Judas Maccabzeus’ 
| at the City Temple on Saturday, April 9, at 3 p.m., when 
| the soloists will be Miss Bessie Lang, Miss Beatrice Ashton, 
Mr. Henry Turnpenney, and Mr. Frederick Taylor. 


The Summer School of Church Music will be held this 
| year at Fishponds Training College, Bristol, from September 
12 to 17. The lecturers will include Dr. E. C. Bairstow, 
| Captain Francis Burgess, Messrs. Martin and Geoffrey Shaw, 
Mr. Hylton Stewart, the Rev. Maurice Bell, Mr. E. G. P. 
| Wyatt, Mr. Harvey Grace, &c. Fullaccommodation at the 
| College can be provided for not more than eighty, so early 
|application should be made. The hon. secretary is the 
| Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Primrose 
| Hill, N.W. 3. 


| A new organ, built by Messrs. Blackett & Howden, of 
| Heaton, was dedicated at Leighton Primitive Methodist 
| Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on March 7. The new 
instrument has two manuals and pedals, and twenty-five 
stops and couplers. Mr. James W. Preston gave the 
opening recital, his programme including John E. West’s 


|*Song of Triumph,’ Renzi’s Toccata in E, Stuart 
| Archer’s Caprice de Concert, and Reubke’s Fugue. 
| — ——_. 

The second annual Festival of the London Baptist 


| Association (Eastern group) Festival Choir took place at 
| East Ham Central Hall on March 3. The choir, conducted 
by Mr. E. W. Harbott, sang excellently in ‘ Hallelujah ’ 
| (* Mount of Olives’), Bridal Chorus (* St. John’s Eve ’), and 
| Chambers’ ‘ Bread of the world.’ The soloists were Miss 
Margaret Balfour and Mr. David Ellis. Mr. F. J. Heckford 
and Mr. Arthur Scott accompanied. 
| Easter carols will be sung at Southwark Cathedral on 
| April 2, at 3 p.m. No tickets required, 
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ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. J. Matthews, St. Stephen's, Guernsey—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Back; ‘The Curfew,’ 
‘Finlandia’ ; Symphonic Poem, A/atthews. 

Mr. William Algie, St. Columba’s, Glasgow (two recitals)— 


Choral Song and Fugue, Wesley; Sonata No. 1, 
Vendelssohn,. 
Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Church, 


Nottingham—Concert Overture in C minor, Hol/ins: 
March on a Theme of Handel, Gu#/mane. 

Mr. Herbert Ilodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Toccata, de /a Zombelle; Fugue on B AC H, 
Schumann ; Toccata in F, Widor. 

Mr. B. D. Ilylton-Stewart, All Saints’, Hertford—Sonata 
No. 3, J/endelssohn ; Andante from String (uartet, 
Debussy ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York (four recitals) —Elegy, Not/e; Two Versets, 


Dupré; Meditation, Harvey Grace ; Symphony No. 4, 
Vierne; Prelude and Fugue in E flat. Sazn/-Saén 
“Les Heures Bourguignonnes,’, Jacob; Fantasia and 


Fugue in C minor, Bach ; 
Petite Pastorale, Aaze/ 
Mr. W. J. Comley, All Saints’, Hertford—Toccata in F, 
Bach ; Larghetto with Variations, S. S. MWesley :; Sonata 

No. 4, WWendelssohn ; Prelude on * St. Cross,’ Jarry. 

Dr. Thomas Keighley, Albion Church, Ashton-under- Lyne 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Aach; * Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
(Part ©), Evnest Austin. 

Dr. H. G. Ley, Christ Church Cathedral (two recitals) 


Symphony No, 1, Flewret; 


Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Prelude ‘Jesu, my | 


only Joy,’ Aary-Elert; Pastorale, Franch.; Three 
Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes, Vaughan Il tlliams ; 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, ./ende/ssohn. 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, Christ Church Cathedral (two recitals)— 
Entrée Pontificale, Sess’; Dorian Toccata, Back ; Two 
Versets, Dupr 
Rheinberger ; Adagio in E, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Stanley FE. Lucas, 
Canonbury (two recitals) 


Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
‘Finlandia’; Prelude and Fugue 
f° in C minor, Bach ; ‘A Song of Sunshine,’ //o//‘ns. 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Trowbridge—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ 
Vaughan Williams ; Idyll, Alan Gray; Rhapsody No. 3, 
Howells, 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, St. Paul’s, Luton 
Overture in C, Hollin Barcarolle, /lolstenholme. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Sonata, 
Reubki Scherzo, /ongen; Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor, Back ; Cantiléne, Ahetnberger 

Mr, W. Greenhouse \llt, St. John the 
Edinburgh—First Khapsody, lec Rowley ; 
/reland; A\legro Marziale, Frank Bridge 
Welsh Hymn Tunes, Vaughan Williams. 


Fugue in D, Bach ; 


Evangelist, 
Villanella, 


Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(five recitals)—Pontifical March, 7omdéel/e ; Fugue, /an 
Gray ; Triumphal March, 7”. /. A/ansfield. 


Mr. James M. Preston, Hexham Congregational Church— 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Fantasia on two 
English melodies, Gus/mant ; Pastorale, C/aussmann. 

Mr. J. G. Bamborough, South Parade Wesleyan Church, 
Grimsby—Funeral March and ‘Hymn of Seraphs,’ 

Sonata da Camera, /ace ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Hlead, Peterborough Cathedral—Choral Song 

Wesley ; Warmonies du Soir, Aary-Elert ; 
Toccata, Mood; Prelude in D and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach. 

Mr. S. Maurice Popplestone, Boulevard Congregational 
Church, Weston - super - Mare—Symphony No. 1, 
Guilmant ; Evening Song, Aairsfow ; Meditation- Elegie, 
Borowski ; Toc ata, Wider. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Claremont 
Pentonville—Fantasia in EF minor, S7/ay ; Grand Choeur 
in C, Aollin Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach, 
Beckenham Congregational Church—Toccatain F, Bach ; 
Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. 5), //7dor ; Choral Song 


Gutman ; 
Mr. Robert 


ind Fugue, 


Central Mission, 


ind Fugue, /les/ey. St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasia 
on ‘Urbs Beata,” /ia//: Prelude on * Melcombe,’ 
farry. 


Horsman ; | 


; Epilogue, //ealey Willan ; Sonata No. 7, 


| His Eminence Cardinal Bourne 


Preludes on 


| ee 

| Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (three 
recitals)—Carillon, } %erne ; Adagio and Final from ‘New 
World’ Symphony; Prelude in D minor, A/endelssohy 
Rhapsody No. 2, Howel/s. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (five recitals) — 
“Now thank we all,’ Aarg-Elert ; Concerto, Stanley 
Sonata No, 1, Jendelssohn ; Sonatain D flat, R/einher aly 
Chromatic Prelude, ea/e. ’ 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Adagio (Sonata No. Bach; Agitato and Tema 
variato, Rheinberger ; Lament, Sowerhutts ; Prelude on 
“Melcombe,’ /a7ryv; Meditation and Final, Shipper. 
Barnes ; Prelude on ‘ Martyrs,’ Harvey Grace. ze 

Mr. I. S. Middleton, Truro Cathedral—Prelude and Fugu: 


» 
3s 


in B minor and Pastoral Symphony, Aa Fugue 
*Ad nos,’ Z7sc¢ ; Choral No. 3, Franck. 
Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Andrew’s, Holborn (three 


recitals) —Toccata in F and Fugue in D, Aack 
Nos. 1 and 6, A/endelssohn., 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, Maze Hill Congregational Church, 
Greenwich—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Back 
Toccata, Dedois; (Question and Answer, // nholme 
Imperial March, £/gar. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Wesleyan Church, Dartford 


Sonatas 


Symphony 


in E minor, Holloway: Aubade, Bernard Johnson 
Fugue, Aewhse ; * Finlandia,’ 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— 
Fantasia on ‘Forty days and forty nights. //@ 


Pre lude “oO Lamb of God,’ Ba h: Chorale No.  § f ran 
Scherzo, Gigou/ ; Prelude on 113th Psalm, C. /oed. 
ORGAN APPOINTMEN' 
Mr. William H. Stocks, organist and choirmaster, St, 
Margaret’s Episcopal Church, Newlands, Glasgow. 


Tctters to the Editor 


THE LATE GERVASE ELWES 
Six,—I am by Sir Edward Elgar and the 
committee of the Gervase Elwes Memorial to ask you if 
you would be so kind as to insert this notice in your next 


edition. —Yours, Xc., . . 
H. Ewes, “on. See. 


6, Howlev Place, W. 2. . 
Paddington 5588. (Mrs. Rudolph Elwes. 


February 28, 1921, 


desired 


GERVASE ELWES MEMORIAI 
President: Sir Epwarp EvGAR 
lice-P residents: 


Rt. Hon. & Most Rev. The 


Field-Marshal Lord Gre nfe ll, Archbishop of York 


G.C.B., &e The Earl of Plymouth, G.B.E 
C.B 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman: W. H. Leslie, Esq 

Mrs. W. Arkwright Viscountess Northcliffe 
W A. Atkin, Esq., M.D Roger Quilter, Esq 
Victor Beigel, Esq Bb. Lyttelton Richmond, Esq 
Walter Carlile, Esq Miss E. L.. Robinson 
Hon. Norah Dawnay Hon. Mrs. Sandars 
Hon. Everard Feilding Mrs. Rudolph Elwes, //ea. 
Baroness H. von Hiigel , Secretar 


It is proposed to raise a public memorial to Mr, Gervase 
Elwes, and a committee is being formed for that purpose. 
The precise form of the memorial must depend on the 
support obtained. But the general idea before the 
committee is that a man so eminent for generosity and 
self-eflacement would best commemorated by some 
scheme in the cause of music which has those characteristics. 
An appeal for support will be issued as soon as the general 
committee is constituted and a definite scheme decided upon. 


be 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
Sir,—I fancy in playing his ‘ Ein’ fest Burg’ Prelude 
Bach would nowadays couple the Tuba to the Choir organ 


| (if it were not already there) and ‘thumb’ on the lower key- 


board the tune in the last eight bars. This is wonderfully 
easy if one freely uses both thumbs.—Yours, Xc.. 
6, Roebuck Road, 
Rochester, 


Mar: h 3. 


ALFRED IT, ALLEN. 


Ig2l, 
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THE SACABUT, Etc. 
Six,—It is surprising to me to find ‘ Feste’ suggesting 


tins nailed to a board), whereon, together with ‘God save 


| the King,’ it represents ‘ Englishman’s music’ to the Kaffir 


that I think ‘advanced’ has, necessarily, any connection with | 


date: his attempts to prove that he meant what he did not 
say are more laborious than convincing. A musician is said 
to be ‘advanced’ in the same way that a writer on ethics, 


politics, or psychology is similarly referred to—z.e., he 
has pursued his researches or work further along certain 
lines than other people, either his predecessors or 


contemporaries. The word has this especial significance 
—one that is understood and accepted by most educated 
people entirely distinct irom the idea of SUuperse son 
implicit in * Feste’s’ use of the word in connection with Satie 
and Wagner. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
your contributor is juggling with the varying implications of 
the word. 

‘Feste’ is surprised that anyone should be able to describe 
the ‘ Totentanz’ as a superlative masterpiece. There are 
some of us who are surprised that anyone with any critical 
faculty should be able to find anything in the ‘ Planets’ but 
a salmagund of trivialities, current clichés, and bombast. 
The fact that this can gain the frantic approval of a Queen’s 
Hall audience, signifies in itself nothing. An _ erotic 
contralto belching the moving strains of *Homing’ can 
achieve as much. The point about my counterblasting 
three is that one and all of them are critics of cultured taste 
and penetrating discrimination. Any one of them is worth 
a round dozen newspaper reporters. I am unfortunately 
not at liberty to reveal the identity of the * young British 
composer,’ but his name is one of power in ‘ progressive’ 
musical circles in England.—Yours, Xc., 

KATKHOSKU SORABIE. 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


‘Feste’ writes: Having been familiar with the Sachi 
from cover to cover since its appearance, I may claim to 
know rather better than Mr. Sorabji what I meant when 
calling it ‘advanced.’ Nobody knowing its attitude 
over the later Stravinsky works could regard it as 
‘advanced’ in the sense of its being ultra-modern. 
In the March Sackdut, by-the-by, ‘P. H.’ says that I 


and Hottentot.—Yours, &c., Fe.ix WHITE 
28, Hiildrop Crescent, N.7, 
March 7, 1921. 


BLIND MUSICIANS AND THEIR WORK 


Sik,—The National Institute for the Blind, in drawing 
attention to a unique edition published under its auspices, 
viz., the ‘ National Institute Edition of the Works of British 
Blind Composers,’ desires to make it known that it exists 
solely and entirely for the benefit of the blind composer, and 
that the Institute itself derives no profit whatever—very 
much the reverse—from sales. None but serious works are 


| eligible for its catalogue, no inducement being held out for 


|Z Catholic Church (in town) as principal Soprano. 


expressed surprise at the fact that ‘a work unanimously | 


applauded by the press in general [* The Planets ’] should 
have seemed other than a masterpiece to the represen- 
tative of the Sackéut.’? On the contrary, I said I had no 
difficulty in realising that one may hear * The Planets’ and 
dislike it. What puzzled me was that an experienced 
musical critic should be able to describe Liszt’s * Totentanz’ 
as ‘a superlative masterpiece.’. It still puzzles me. 
Mr. Sorabji's summary disposal of those who saw 
anything good in * The Planets’ is amusing. The three 
people who agree with him are ‘critics of cultured taste 
and penetrating discrimination.’ The others are waved 
aside as (1) a gang easily moved by a sloppy ballad, and 
(2) ‘newspaper reporters.’ This method has an advantage 
over argument in that it is easy and expeditious, but it 
may lead to embarrassment some day if, in one of his not 
infrequent disputes, Mr. Sorabji finds ‘the news- 


| 


paper reporters’ on his side, and the ‘counterblasting | 


Where then will be the ‘cultured 
I think I can 


three’ against him. 
taste and penetrating discrimination’ ? 
guess. | 


*TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY’ 


Sixk,—Your correspondent Mr. Horwill, in referring the 
curious to Beethoven’s Clarinet Trio, presumably indicates 
that therein is to be found the tune of the verse 
this once popular song. I have forgotten how the verse 
goes, so cannot verify this, but neither he nor your amusing 
contributor ‘Feste’ seems to be aware that the vital 
part of the famous ‘chorus’ is found arrayed in gorgeous 
orchestral apparel as one of the principal themes of Wagner’s 
* Huldigungsmarsch.’ 

“Surely there is Something, if we could but find out what 
itis! O unfathomable deeps !’ as Sir Owen Seaman makes 


| 


of | 


Miss Marie Corelli say, for in South Africa, among the} 


natives, I have heard this tune given with great gusto on 


the ‘ Kaffir piano’ (a series of empty Lyle’s golden-syrup | 


anything cheap orsecond-rate. Every one of its contributors 
is a professional blind musician of known and genuine ability 
and training. The utmost pains have been taken by skilled 
experts to secure a faithful transcription from the composer’s 
original * Braille’ copy into Staff notation. The National 
Institute believes that a worthy contribution to musical art 
will be the result, and its catalogue may be obtained on 
application to the Institute, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 
The one and only object of the Institute has been further to 
assist blind composers to secure that recognition which by 
their ability and indomitable courage they have assuredly 
won for themselves amongst the musicians of the land. 
Yours, Xc., EpWARD WATSON 
(Mus he National /nstitute). 


London, W.i. 


ser loth 


Publications Ad 
224-0-8, Great lortland Street, 
February 15, 1921. 


Sirty Dears go 


From the .l/ustcal Times of April, 1861 : 
PROFESSIONAL LADY wishes an engagement in a 
Can 
also take the entire management of the choir, organ included, 
M. A. P., 7, Wilton Terrace, Wilton Road, Pimlico, S.W. 


MATEUR SINGERS (Gentlemen) are required to form 
< \ a Choir for a City Church, which is well attended. 
Apply to A. B., 5, North Place, Gray’s Inn Road. 

MISS J. J. CRUICKSHANK 
(Member of the Bach Choir, under Professor W. Sterndale 


Zennett, Mus. Doc.), Teacher of the Pianoforte and 
Singing. Terms, Two Guineas per Quarter for two hours 
a week; One Guinea for one hour a week. Adeéress, 


4. Thurlow Place, Hackney Road, N.E. 

NEWBURY.—A new organ, built by Messrs. Hughes 
& Co., of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, for the Wesleyan 
Chapel at this place, was opened on March 17. The 
instrument is a small one, with a single manual, and a 
separate row of Bourdons for the pedals. Mr. Wheeler 
presided on the occasion. Much satisfaction was expressed 
by the congregation at the tone and finish of the organ, 

STincHcOMBE.—On Tuesday, the 5th ult., ‘The Messiah’ 
was performed here under the superintendence of Captain 
Prevost. The performers consisted of a number of the 
Captain’s friends, together with the Stinchcombe and Risley 
Choirs. The performance took place in a barn, which was 
ornamented and converted into a concert-room for the 
occasion, and the audience were highly gratified with the 
treat provided for them. On the following evening a 
secular concert was got up under the same auspices, which 
was very successful. 

WANTAGE.—A new organ, built by Mr. Allen, of Bristol, 
has been erected in the Old Parish Church of this town, It 
is a large instrument, and has thirty stops—that is to say, it 
will have thirty stops some day, but at present only twenty 
stops are in the case. The rest are delayed for additional 
funds. It is reported that the organ, as far as it goes, 
is a fine one 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO—continued. 


Now ready, the 35th thousand of 


YMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN, for use in the | 


Services of the Church; being the New Hymn-book 


that has been long in preparation by a Committee of Clergy- | 


men. Price, in cloth, 10d. ; in limp roan, Is. 6d. ; 
dozen, from the publishers, 8d. and Is, 2d.; or per 
(in cloth), 6d. each, to clergymen only, on application to Rev. 
Sir Henry W. Baker, Bart., Monkland Vicarage, Leominster. 


Obituary 


* regret to record the following deaths : 

W > Merepirn Morrts, B.A., Vicar of Clydach 
Tonypandy, South Wales, on March 4, aged sixty- 

This distinguished musical cleric was a 
reputation not confined to 
countries, close on forty years he had been investi- 
gating the history of violin-making in Great Britain anc 
Ireland, and in 1904 published his book on ‘ British Violin 
Makers,’ 


was published last vear. 


elg 
ent 


ht. 


wusiast whose was these 


For 


of which a second edition, enlarged and _ revised, 
Of the latter work, it is the barest 


justice to say that it is the best book of its kind before the 
public, and must have entailed enormous research. All his 
spare time and most of his holidays for thirty-six years were 


given to the pursuit of his favourite hobby, and he had beet 





known to travel two hundred miles toexamine an old fiddle. 
“If I have laid myself open to the charge of having written 
too enthusiastically about the fiddle,’ he wrote in the 
Preface to his famous book, ‘my apology is that I could not 
write coldly about a dear, blessed, little ** creature” that has 
been of untold comfort to me.’ He contracted a severe 
illness in the spring of last vear, id though he rallied 
somewhat in the autumn, there was really no hope from the 
start. In private life he was a most lovable character, and 
his loss will be keenlv felt. 

BENJAMIN CARELLI, which took place at Naples on 
February 15, at the age of eighty-eight years. In him, Italy 


loses one of her most famous singing masters, famous not 


only for the host of Italian singers who have passed through 
his hands, but also for the large number of foreigners, 
especially Americans, who flocked to his studio to learn his 
secrets. A Deacon of Naples Conservatory, he was also 
well-known at Rome, particularly during the last few years, 

the management of the Costanzi had been in the hands 






his daughter Emma, one of his foremost pupils. Carelli 
lished rious text-books of singing, the best known 

ps being * Storia di un respiro’ (History of a Breath). 

\n indefatigable worker, he was tively engaged in 
teaching up to a few years ago, and his death has been the 
occasion of affectionate tributes to his memory from 


innumerable old pupils in all parts of the world. 

J. E. VexNuam, on March 3, at the age of sixty-seven. 
Ile was for many years organist and cho.rmaster of St. 
Paul’s, Wilton Place, S.W.. and Dr. Monk at 
King’s College, London, in 188y as professor of vocal music 
and of the College Chapel. He was the author of 
primers on musical theory and the training of boys’ voices. 


succeer ied 


organist 


SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN 


COMPOSITION 


\ good audience assembled to hear Sir Charles Stanford’s 
paper on the above subject before the Musical Association 
on January 18, The lecturer said he was and had been 
ilways essentia'ly a Progressist, and welcomed every 
innovation, however unfamiliar, provided it made for the 
nhancement of beauty; but certain facts jumped to the 

es There was an inordinate love of writing 5ths 
consecutively. This was not progress, but retrogression ; 
it was going back to the old diaphony. No sensible man 
disliked nice 5ths—and there were such—but of all things 
in music, 5ths were the most difficult to handle without 
discretion and without intimate knowledge, and too many 





wrote them indiscriminately—many for the reason that 
they were ‘told not.’ 5ths were prohibited because they 
were ugly. hey were as ugly now as they had ever been, 
and ever would be, world without end, because most 


probably their ugliness depended upon natural phenomena 


100 | 


fiddle | 
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o- 
and not upon individual taste. The return of diaphony was | gin 
the return of a relic of barbarism, or, rather, an attempt nat 
to advance music upon lines which later genius found to be inte 
| as impossible for beauty as it was disagreeable acoustically, for 
| If it prevailed, then good-bye to beauty. 
or per| The second tendency was to worship and enlarge y 
| the idea of the whole-tone scale, which was applicable orly to 
|the pianoforte, the organ, and the harp. For stringed 
instruments it was a physical impossibility. If it were not 
that it relied upon every note in the scale, except the octave, ; 
being out of tune, it would not exist at all. To rely upon 
it was to emphasize all the worst features of equal Sa 
temperament. Much of the difficulty experienced jp t 
preventing choral singing flattening was due to the ee 
ascendancy of pianoforte tuning. All the great masters, h 
from Palestrina to Brahms and Wagner, were trained upon ea 
the true scale. From Bach onwards they accepted equal Str 
temperament for such instruments as were essential for 
its existence; but they wrote for the true scale and not pre 
for the compromise. The tendency of the whole-tone scale ui 
was to make for impurity of intonation. That was not o- 
progress, but retrogression. If it prevailed, good-bye to 
nature. . 
The third tendency was to overcrowd modulation. The re 
physical ear was by nature incapable of assimilating too Af 
rapid and too closely-textured modulation. If modulations a 
which seemed on paper to be perfectly feasible and workable re 
proved too rapid, it was impossible for the ear to differentiate me 
them and to give each of them its proper value. The result ho 
upon the listener was fog. Fven in his very latest works, do 
Beethoven was supremely careful upon this point. Music mr 
may have become more complicated, but the human ear was of 
now as it ever had been. For extra complication it wanted 
extra time. Some ears were more experienced and quicker r 
than others, but it was no use to write music solely for the 2 
highly cultivated ear. It was not by such _ procedure tw 
that the great masters made their appeal and ensured Se 
immortality. ch 
Another modern tendency was to neglect Diatonics and to als 
rely upon Chromatics, but if the latter were made the basis, 2 
where were we to turn for superchromatics 2? We were as fir 
yet incapable of grasping a third- or a quarter-tone. Though vie 
Wagner was chromatic by nature, when he wanted to m 
accentuate his great movements he returned to diatonics. Po 
Music which relied upon colour rather than upon drawing ite 
might have its fascinations, but as all pictures which had an 
done so had failed to hold the field, so would chromatic M 
music. Ifchromatics prevailed, then good-bye to simplicity. 7 
Music sprang of two essential elements, rhythm and 
melody. The lecturer feared that melody was nowadays tl 
anathema. Why? Not because it had been there and was y 
rejected, but because it had never been there at all. No M 
one who had ever written a good melody rejected it. He a 
might improve upon it, but he would not turn his back upon C0 
it. Many could concoct a well-sounding score, but very few be 
could write a melody. To this paucity of invention was " 
largely due the prevalent seeking after programme music. la 
The story was often relied upon to supply the lack of form M 
and of theme. Writers forgot that such compositions must 
rely on themselves and not on their analyses or their titles. hs 
One of the most curious and inexplicable signs of our w 
times had been the hero-worship of Mozart by the disciples ye 
of so-called modernity. Of all the composers of the past they ed 
had chosen the very one who represented the complete 0 
antithesis of all their theories. He was a great master of w 
technique, but also a great master of concealing it, and the or 
new admiration for him cannot but be on the basis of an in 
absolute opposition to his principles. We lived in the days 
of Monteverde, not in those of Palestrina. Experiment was P 
worshipped, It was not without its uses, nor was the music b 
of Monteverde, but Palestrina lived and Monteverde la 
was no more. te 
What we wanted to see was if under the gorgeous panoply a 
of colour there lay a real invention of beautiful music » 
without which all was vanity. The most naturally gifted 
composer would never progress unless he knew his technique 
so completely to perfection that he had reached the point of 
forgetting. It was once truly said, *‘ We cannot write any T 


more with such beauty as Mozart, but let us write with such 
cleanliness.’ We could not do better than write as we 
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sincerely felt, which meant we were trying to attain beauty, 
nature, and simplicity ; and not for effect, which would lead 
into unhealthy extravagance. If we could not attain to the 
former, let us at least eschew the bizarre. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The R.A.M. Club held its first social and musical 
evening, under the presidency of Dr. H. W. Richards, on 
Saturday, February 26, when an_ exceptionally large 
gath . 
Cooper and Lady Cooper (who with the president received 
the guests), filled the Duke’s Hall and spent a most enjoyable 
evening. The musical part of the programme included two 
String (Juartets by Dvorak and Ravel, played with beautiful 
tone and finished ensemble by the Spencer Dyke Quartet, 
and Moussorgsky’s ‘ Tableaux d’une Exposition,’ of which 
Miss Winifred Christie gave an interesting interpretation and 
secured a double encore. 

During the interval the president said how delighted 
everyone was to sce Sir Alexander Mackenzie again with 
them after his enforced absence during the previous term. 
After thanking the secretary, Mr. Percy Baker, and the 
committee for their efforts in bringing the evening to such a 
successful issue, he said that he felt the Club should fulfil a 
most important part in the social life of the R. A.M., and he 
hoped it would do this in the future even more than it had 
done inthe past. Ie looked forward to the Club rendering 
great assistance in celebrating the centenary of the founding 
of the R.A.M., which was taking place next year. 

A chamber concert took place on Wednesday, March 2, the 
programme of which included several compositions by present 
students. The most interesting of these were three pieces for 
two pianofortes, entitled, ‘On the War-path,’ ‘ Pastorale 
Scene,’ and ‘Heard at the Cinema,’ admirably played by 
the composer, Mr. Alan Bush, and Mr. Reginald Paul, who 
also contributed pianoforte pieces by Bach, Leonardo Leo, 
and John Bull. 
first movement from Saint-Saéns’ Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello (Misses Lillian Southgate and Vera Mitchell), a 
movement from Dvorak’s Pianoforte (Quartet, and Swinstead’s 
Polonaise for pianoforte (Miss Irene Hyman). The vocal 
items included Mackenzie’s ‘ Lift my spirit up to thee’ 
and Bantock’s ‘ Song of the Genie,’ in addition to songs by 
Miss Claudia Lloyd, Mr. Russell Chester, and Miss Kathleen 
Levi, all of whom showed much promise. 

On Friday and Saturday evenings, March I! and 12, the 


students gave two performances of Goring Thomas’ opera, 


‘Nadeshda,’ under the direction of Mr. Cairns James and 
Mr. Henry Beauchamp. On Monday evening, March 14, 
a invitation performance of ‘David Garrick’ was given in 
connection with the endowment fund to establish a musician’s 
bed in the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital. The cast 
was selected from those who took part in the performances 
last term, and the production was under the direction of 
Mr. Acton Bond. 

In July, 1922, the R. A.M. will celebrate its centenary, it 
having been founded in 1822. There are various schemes 
under consideration by which the completion of a hundred 
years of invaluable work in the cause of music and musical 
education in this country may be adequately marked. Full 
particulars as to the form which the celebrations will take 
will be announced in due course. At the present time the 
only definite arrangement is that these shall culminate 
m a Celebration Festival extending over the wee 
commencing July 17, 1922, and ending with the Annual 
Prize Distribution. In order that all the arrangements may 
be carried out in a manner worthy of such an important 
landmark in the life and history of the Academy, a large 
representative General Committee is in process of formation, 
and smaller committees are already considering preliminary 
arangements. 


The following awards have taken place : 


The Charles Mortimer Prize (Composition) to Cecil M. 
White (a native of London). The adjudicator was Mr. 
John E. West. 


ering of members and friends, including Sir Edward | 


The other instrumental items included the | 


The Sterndale Bennett Prize (Pianoforte) to Cicely Hoye 
(a native of London), Denise Lassimonne being highly 
commended, and Irene Hyman and Vera Rimmington 
commended. The adjudicators were Miss Harriet Cohen, 
Miss Dorothea Vincent, and Mrs. Marion J. H. Cole 
(née White). 

The Goldberg Prize (Contraltos) to Isobel McLaren (a native 
of Edinburgh), Gladys M. Rolfe being very highly 
commended. The adjudicators were Misses Lydia John, 
Hannah Jones, and Phyllis Lett. 

The Walter Wilson Cobbett Prize (Quartet Playing) 
to Harold Gilder, Mary Holmes, Eileen Wright, and 
Leonard Vallange. The adjudicator was Mr. W. W. 

| Cobbett. 


The Lent Term ends on April 2, and the Academy 
re-opens after the holidays on Monday, May 2. 





THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 

| Weare glad to hear of the proposed visit to London of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir. This body of singers, conducted 
by Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, has won a great reputation in 
the North, and echoes of it have often reached London. 
| Once the Choir came to ()ueen’s Hall; last season its 
| activities extended from Birmingham to Aberdeen, Since 
1912 the Choir has made a speciality of Scots music— 
| traditional and modern—and in consequence of the great 
| popularity of its programmes the concerts at Glasgow 
have sometimes to be expanded into three- or four-day 
festivals. It is to sing at the Albert Hall on April 9, when 
| the programme will include old Scots Psalm Tunes, 
|arrangements of folk-songs—-Lowland, Highland, and 
| Hebridean—and part-songs by Holst, Elgar (‘Death on 
| the hills’), and Rutland Boughton. 














| THE CARNEGIE TRUST 

| Theseventhannual report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 

| Trust contains matter of great interest to musicians. It is 

| well known that the Trust undertakes to publish six British 
compositions each year. Out of fifty-two that were submitted 

| in 1920 the adjudicators chose the following : 


| E. L. Bainton Concerto-Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra 
| Ina Boyle ... Rhapsody for orchestra, ‘ The Magic Harp.’ 
| Learmont Drysdale ... eos Overture, "Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
| Ernest Farrar ... ... Suite, * English Pastoral Impressions.’ 
Herbert Howells Rhapsodie Quintet for clarinet and strings. 
Cyril Scott * Nativity Hymn’ (Crashaw), for baritone, 
chorus, and orchestra. 


The trustees announce that for the future, beginning with 
the adjudication of 1922, they will offer publication of 
chamber music, but in the case of orchestral and operatic 
| works only MS. copies of the full score and sets of parts will 
be available. 

Other musical activities of the Trust are to include: 

(1.) The further assistance of Choral Competition 
Festivals. A grant of £2,000 has been sanctioned 
for 1920-21 to the committee presided over by 
Lady Mary Trefusis. 

(2.) Guarantees to orchestral and chamber music 
parties and to dramatic parties touring in the 
smaller towns, 

(3.) A further grant to the Royal Victoria Hall. 





There is still to be mentioned the great scheme for the 
publication of Tudor music. MSS. from Cathedral and 
other libraries are being collated by experts. The arrange- 
| ments for publication are completed, and the first volume is 
| being-engraved. The edition will be in ten volumes, which 

will contain about a third of the MSS. collated. The 
| following is a quotation from the words ot Sir Henry 
Hadow in the prospectus : 
*I do not know whether it is quite realised that it is 
not a question of a mere library edition of a classic; it 

is the most important musical discovery ever made—far 

more important than Grove’s discovery of the Schubert 

manuscripts at Vienna. If you could imagine that the 

Elizabethan drama had been lost and now rediscovered, 

it would not be an extravagant parallel.’ 
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BRITISH MUSIC AT PARIS. | BIRMINGHAM A 
It is still difficult for British musicians to persuade any but sera the — e 
themselves that our composers are ooeieaing music to| (The Birmingham Festival Choral Society once mor -< 
compare with that of any other nation. The only way to} Bach’s B minor , at the an : 
convince the foreigner at present is to take British music to Town Hall on February 16, The a the third Ous 
him and make him hear it, but so far there have been few annual performance of the work by this Society, and a more per 
with the courage to do this. There ought to be as many | S¢VETe test of a choir’s capabilities could not be found than Oui 
recitals of British music at Paris, for instance, as there are this great classic, whose enormous difficulties only the best. wet 
of Feeach music ia Landen. Until this form ef international equipped choral bodies can hope to cope with. It js wet 
exchange becomes a habit we have to be content with gratifying to record that our — Society's laudable T 
acclaiming the pioneers from this side, and among them we pe peaches a high standard of excellence. Sir Henny in 
now place Miss Gladys Moger and Mr. Lloyd Powell. ood was in his element, and was well serve 1 by the whi 
Their recital at the Salle Pleyel on February 25 was—with orchestra and principals, the latter comprising Miss Carrie on | 
the exception of two Italian songs-—entirely ok |e Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Sidney Pointer, and Th 
have not learnt how it impressed the audience and the Mr. Edward Dykes. _ Mr. bee W. Perkins yy the organist, Sui 
Parisian critics, and can only show how it ought to have The last of the * international celebrity concerts of the Syt 
impressed them by giving a summary of the programme, | S©#S0 was given at the Town Hall on February 17 beforea ; 


large le ; ico. enc > 1} ) 

The pianoforte works were Ireland’s Sonata in | @rge ana enthusiastic audience. The Royal Albert Hall 
E minor, pieces by Cyril Scott (‘Water Wagtail’) Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, made its firs 
Beckett Williams, Herbert Howells (* Procession’), and | #9Pearance here on this occasion, Its splendid constitution 


Ke i 








enaies nd four 1 ank Bridge. The songs were and masterly technique were a veritable revelation, but a 
~ — woah gi Pog Pe he “Howells more than anything was the engrossing sonority of tone, . 
(* Gavotte *), Arthur Bliss (* The Thistles’), Lord Berners, | 19. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ with its striking M: 
Denis Browne. John Ireland (* Earth’s Call’), Goossens Finale, the players reached a climax of almost superhuman } 
(*Epigram’), An astror g Gibbs, and Gerrard Williams (‘ An intensity. There was no symphony, but on the whole the Mr 
Inconsequent Ballad’). programme was well chosen and attractive. Miss Leila (sc 


Megane was the vocalist. 


The fourth Quinlan concert of the current series, given 

, ‘ , at the Town Ifall on February 18, was the most enjoyable 
Music ui the Provinces orchestral concert held this season, but hull tt 
(RY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) failed to attract music-lovers. Yet the public is hardly to 

be blamed for this, because at Birmingham we have not a 
moving population as at Manchester or Liverpool, and three 
grand orchestral concerts on three successive evenings is a 
big order when it is considered that the attendance at 
these events depends on practically the same patrons, 
who are not likely to be able te support three concerts 
in succession. The absentees, however, missed hearing a 
very fine orchestral programme. The executive was the 
Beecham Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Albert Coates. The 





BELFAST 

The Belfast Symphony Orchestra has continued to give 
excellent concerts, with Mr. E. Godfrey Brown as conductor. 
On January 29 the programme comprised Nicolai’s overture 
to ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C minor, Schubert’s Overture to * Rosamunde,’ 
two Ballets from the same opera, Walford Davies’ 
‘Solemn Melody for strings and organ,’ the * Othello’ Suite . aie : eet” 
by Coleridge-Tavlor, vocal solo by Miss Eva G. Lynes, and | Tk and file of this splendid organization would be hard to 
solos by Miss Carrodus Taylor (violoncello) and Mr. | SU®P@SSy, especially if, directed by so great a conductor, 
Laurence McCann (violin) , Brahms’ fourth Symphony and the Prelude and Liebestod 
Another concert of the same series, on February 26, | {tom ‘Tristan and Isolda’ were the chief items. Miss Hilda 
comprised the ‘ Freyshiitz’ Overture, Beethoven’s Symphony Dederich played the solo part in César Franck’s * Symphonic 





No. 4, the *Tannhauser’ Overture, and a new Overture, jee mee tor Re mi = per gue be = 
‘Andrea del Sarto,” by a local composer, Mr. Cyril an tap splendid technical skill and musicianship. Mt. 
Shepherd. Mr. Frank Mullings was the solo vocalist, and Mostyn Thomas was the vocalist. 


Miss Taylor contributed violoncello solos. M. Sibelius honoured Birmingham on February 20 by 
A chamber concert, on March 1, had a very well-selected | conducting the Sunday concert at the Theatre Royal. In 
and well-performed programme, including Bach’s Concerto | his third Symphony, the tone-poem ‘En Saga,’ * Valse 


for two violins, Elgar's Quintet, Schumann’s (Quartet in ‘Valse Lyrique,’ > the City of : 
\ minor, and songs by Mrs. Harry Martin. The instru-| Birmingham Orchestra quite distinguished itself and seemed R 
mentalists were Mr. J. B. Gray (first violin), Mr. F. E.|to give the utmost gratification to the composer. Four Y 
Clarke (second violin), Mr. W. H. Conroy (viola), | songs were very pleasingly sung by Miss Doris Watkins M 
Miss Carrodus Taylor (violoncello), and Mrs. Herbert | An extra contribution to the concert, that was not announced D 
Warnock (pianoforte in the programme, was the slow movement from the guest- p 
The season of the Philharmonic Society (which has been | conductor’s Violin Concerto, played by Mr. Alexander Cohen, . 
a most successful one) was brought to a brilliant conclusion | the excellent leader of the Orchestra, accompanied on the - 
on March 1, when Gounod’s * Faust’ was presented for the | pianoforte by Mr. Appleby Matthews. ’ music is ” 
first time by this Society. Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ had been| easily grasped, and cenotes great originality of treatment. 
several times performed, but not Gounod’s setting of the | It is generally believed that his thematic material is largely . 
strange old story. There was an overflowing audience, and | derived from folk-melodies; but Madame Rosa Newmarch, t 
general appreciation of the performance. An _ excellent 1 most interesting brochure on the composer, B 
cast of artists took the solo parts, comprising Miss Marjorie | was informed by him that the melodies in ‘ Finlandia’ and a 


Clari'ge, Mrs. John Seeds, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, and| ‘En Saga’ are entirely his own. 
Mr. Robert Radford. The minor parts were sustained by Another musical event of special interest was a * Bantock’ 
Mrs. Pickering, Mr. F. M. Stevenson, an? Mr. William | vocal recital given at the Town Hall on February 21, and 
Curran. Mr. E. Godfrey Brown conducted, and choir arranged by Mr. Appleby Matthews, who shared with Prof. 
and orchestra showed how carefully they had been prepared | Bantock the duties of accompanist. The ‘Sappho ’ songs, 
by him. the beautiful ‘Songs from Arcady,’ some Chinese songs, 
along with the musical settings of several of Browning's 
‘The Cryes of London’ are keeping their reviver, Sir | poems from the ‘ Dramatic Lyrics’ and the Epilogue from 
Frederick Bridge, busy. He is announced to lecture on | ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies’ made a splendid selection, in which 
them at the Roval Institution on March 18, at Crosby Hall, | the composer was fortunate in having for its interpretation 
Chelsea, on the following day, and at Leighton “House | two such fine artists as Miss Astra Desmond and Mr. Frank 
in the near future in aid of a charity. The *Cryes’ have | Mullings. The concert stands out as a unique event M 
recently been given with great success in various parts of | this season’s music. M. Sibelius was one of the many 
the country, in some cases under Sir Frederick’s direction. | musicians present. 


XUM 
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| 
Another welcome function was the very fine concert by | BLACKBURN 
the Birmingham Chamber Concert Society at the Royal} The Blackburn Philharmonic Choral Society gave an 
Society of Artists’ Exhibition Rooms on February 22. With | excellent concert at the Public Hall on February 14. The 
an array of such accomplished artists as the Catterall String | two choral items were Stanford’s ‘Ave Atque Vale’ and 
Quartet, and the refined pianist, Mr. Wilired Senior, the} parry’s ‘ Pied Piper.” With Mr. John Booth as the Piper, 
performances of Elgar’s Quintet, Op. 84, and César Franck’s | My, Tom Barker as the Mayor, and the Hallé Orchestra play- 


Quintet in F minor—both works for pianoforte and strings— | ing the accompaniments, the ensemble effects were excellent. 
were the finest yet heard in this city. Perfect unanimity,| “Ap interesting feature of the programme was Dr. F. H. 
wealth of tone, and expression were never lost sight of. | Wood’s new Violin Concerto in three movements, played by 


The Birmingham City Orchestra has extended its activity | and dedicated to Mr. E. Romaine O’Malley, the deputy 
in inaugurating orchestral concerts for children, two of | Jeader of the Hallé Orchestra. The cordial reception of 
which (aiternoon and evening) were given at the Town Hall | this new work, and the obvious interest taken in it by the 
on February 26, under Mr. Appleby Matthews’ conductorship. | orchestral players, were alike encouraging to the composer, 
The chief items presented were Elgar’s * Wand of Youth’! who conducted this first performance of his work. Miss 
fo. I, the * Peer Gynt’ Suite, and the ‘ Unfinished’ | Margaret Balfour made her first appearance before a 


Suite, No. 
Symphony. But probably the most appreciated item was | Blackburn audience. and was warmly received. 
the Pr::rcato from Deélibes’ ‘Sylvia.’ Considering the ‘ 
success the concerts attained, the experiment will no eres : 
a. 3 OURNE 
doubt be repeated. BOURNEMOUTH 
Another concert in aid of the Institute for the Blind was By the time these lines appear the Bournemouth 


given at the Town Hall on Sunday evening, February 27, Symphony Concerts will have entered the last lap of the 
under Mr. Sidney Stoddard’s direction. The artists were Miss | 1920-21 season, for the opening days of May herald the 
May Bennett, Miss Nancv Guest, Mr. Walter Messinger, | approach of the town’s less active period in musical affairs. 
Mr. Ernest Brian, Miss Florence Hillier (solo pianoforte), On the five Thursdays falling within the period 
Mr. Paul Beard (solo violin), and Mr. Michael Mullinar| February 10 to March 10 there has been no lack of 
(accompanist). A welcome feature of the occasion was the | interest in the ingredients of the various programmes nor 
admirable singing of the Wolseley Male-Voice Choir, under| in the manner in which they have been served up. A 
Mr. W. E. Robinson. revival of Elgar’s second Symphony at the nineteenth 
Owing to the success of * Cosi fan Tutte,’ as revived at the | concert provided a theme for considerable discussion among 
Repertory Theatre last year, two more performances were | musicians. This important work had not been heard here 
given at the same venue on February 28 and March 1, with | for several years, and its performance on February 10 again 
It may be recalled | gave occasion for much argument regarding the position it 
In| occupies in comparison with other symphonies of modern 
flat Symphony is unquestionably a very 
a 


the same cast of principals as before. 
that the opera was first produced at Vienna in 1790, 
spite of its foolish libretto, its sparkling music is still so| times. The E 
attractive that itsrevival by most capable artists was quite | impressive work, and is also, in the writer’s opinion, 
justified. distinct advance on the composer’s earlier symphony, but in 

At the Grosvenor Rooms, Grand Hotel, Miss Rosemary | both compositions much that is moving, and even inspiring, 
Savage, a pianist of more than ordinary artistic attainments, | is overshadowed by the many pages that sound ponderous 
2, assisted by Miss| if not somewhat laboured. Mr. Dan Godfrey and _ his 


gave a pianoforte recital on March 2, 
Margaret Harrison (vocalist). remarkably alert instrumentalists were in splendid form at 
At the Royal Society of Artists’ Exhibition Rooms on | this concert, and the performance of the Symphony was a 


March 3, Miss Marjorie Sotham, a clever and versatile | triumph for all concerned. The rest of the programme 
pianist, gave a drawing-room concert at which she! was made up of an attractive reading of Mozart’s Violin 
introduced for the first time here Ildebrando Pizzetti’s| Concerto in A, by Miss Leila Doubleday, and a very 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, played with skill and | acceptable transcription by Dalhousie Young of Schumann’s 
technical facility by Miss Murray Lambert and Miss Sotham. | Toccata, which the arranger himself conducted. 

Dr. Goodey gave a somewhat unique vocal recital before It was a happy thought of Mr. Godfrey's to invite 
the local branch of the British Music Society on March 4. | M. Sibelius to participate in the concert proceedings on 
The songs, which covered a wide range of vocal art, were | February 17. Sibelius is one of the composers of to-day 
preceded by some interesting explanatory dissertations. whose works—or, at any rate, a few of them—are to 

Mr. Paul Beard, our local viclinist, gave a highly| be found in the repertoire of aimost every amateur 
interesting chamber concert at the Royal Society of Artists| musician, and this fact, coupled with the natural public 
Rooms on March 8, when he introduced Herbert Howells’ | inquisitiveness to view an eminent personage at close range, 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 21, played by Messrs. Michael | accounted for an enormous house at the twentieth concert— 
Mullinar, Paul Beard, Frank Cantell, and Leonard C. | indeed, the audience was the largest ever known at a 
Dennis. Miss Dorothy Howell, the pianist and composer, | Bournemouth Symphony Concert. The distinguished 
played three of her own pieces and the pianoforte part in| Finnish composer conducted three of his works—* Valse 
Granville Bantock’s Sonata in F (* Colleen’) for pianoforte | Triste,’ ‘ Finlandia,’ and the Symphony in C major (No. 3). 
and viola, Mr. Paul Beard undertaking the viola part. The | The last-named composition had not previously been heard 
vocalist was Miss Eveline Stevenson. at Bournemouth, and while it is possible to conceive a more 

The outstanding event of our musical season was/| convincing reading than that which the composer pre- 
undoubtedly the performance of the ‘ Choral’ Symphony at | sented, yet it is at least presumable that we could have had 
the Town Hall on March 9, on the occasion of the City of | no more authoritative one. Unfortunately, the Symphony 
Birmingham Orchestra’s fifth symphony concert. The/ did not make a great impression. The preponderance 
indefatigable conductor, Mr. Appleby Matthews, had left | of so much music of a coldly bleak and desiccated type chills 
no stone unturned to make its representation worthy of a/ as would the sight of brittle, sapless limbs of trees in a dead 
be expected that Mr. | forest. Mr. Godfrey’s modest share in the proceedings 


great city. While it could not 
responsibility in 


Matthews and his rank and file could in any way realise | consisted only of the accompanimental 
the grandeur of the memorable performances under Richter, | Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Pianoforte Concerto, the solo 
yet in justice to his enthusiastic efforts and of those under | music in which was played with the utmost resource and 
him it must be stated that the results were surprisingly | dexterity by Mr. Edward Isaacs, who proved a decided 
great and in some instances wonderful. The chorus was | acquisition to the list of solo performers at these concerts. 

drawn from Mr. Appleby Matthews’ choir, which is rich On February 24 Brahms’ Symphony in F was played with 
in sopranos and contraltos. They certainly showed | rare finish, the fine reading being greatly appreciated by a 
remarkable sustaining power, and the orchestra too is| warmly approving audience. A noteworthy event on this 
entitled to a just appreciation of its laudable efforts. The | occasion was the first performance of a Violoncello Concerto 
programme also contained the Overture to ‘Egmont,’ and | by John David Davis, the soloist being Jacques van Lier. 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the solo part of which was | The composition has many good points, but is rather over- 
played by Mr. Alexander Cohen, the leader of the | loaded with technical difficulties which really do not add 
anything in effect te the expressiveness of the music. The 


Orchestra, with consummate artistry. 
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extremely exacting passages were, however, cleverly 
surmounted by the soloist, who undoubtedly presented this 
ingenious Concerto to its very best advantage. Nor must we 
overlook Mr. Godfrey’s unfailing reliability from the 
orchestral point of view. 

Schumann’s D minor Symphony, Strauss’ ‘ Don Juan,’ 
Saint-Saéns’ Pianoforte Concerto in C—played by Mlle. 
Juliette Folville in an exceedingly vigorous and brilliant 
manner—and MacCunn’s ‘ Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood’ Overture comprised the programme for March 3. 
That ‘Don Juan’ rivals ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ as the high- 
water-mark of Strauss’ genius is the opinion of many. At 
the concert under review the first-named work was played 
so exceptionally well that even the determined 
opponents of the composer’s methods must have been hard 
put to it to resist its appeal. Schumann’s romantically 
conceived Symphony was also played with much insight into 
its poetic Issues, 

Berlioz’s ‘ Fantastic’ Symphony was an attraction to many 
on March 10, To those persons, however, who prefer 
classic poise and architectural symmetry to extravagant 
sensationalism @ /a Gustave Doré the Beethoven 
Cencerto, cleverly played by M. Zlatko Balokovic, must 
have provided keener enjoyment. Mr. Godfrey’s well- 
drilled forces gave us an exciting performance of the highly- 
coloured Symphony, but it is not a work that nowadays will 
bear very frequent repetition. 

BRISTOL 

The last month brought some very good music that was 
quite well supported considering the number of first-class 
concerts. At the (Quinlan fixture on February 14, at 
Colston Hall, there was a splendid attendance for the third 
concert of the season, when Mr. Mostyn Thomas, the new 
Welsh baritone, sang for the first time here. His quality 
of voice may be characterised as extraordinarily good, but he 
has much to learn in the matter of using it. Miss Miriam 
Licette Bemberg’s *Nymphes et Sylvains’ daintilv. 
Rosenthal paid a long anticipated visit, and his remarkable 
technique was again evident in Chopin’s C minor Sonata, 
Op. 58, as in his own humoresque on Straussian themes. 
Madame Suggia, Casals’ most notable pupil, played as 
exquisitely and surely as ever, and ha: a hearty reception. 

West Bristol Choral Society creditably sang Mendelssohn’s 
*St. Paul’ at St. Alban’s Church on February 18, before a 
fairly good attendance. Mr. Charles Read conducted. 
The singers need a deeper insight into the art of choral 
interpretation to overcome manifest inequalities. 

It was unfortunate that Colston Hall was so poorly 
attended on February 21, the occasion being the fourth 
‘international celebrity’ concert. 


most 


sang 


For those present at this 
event it proved a glorious ‘evening with the past,’ the con- 
tributions by Miss Rosina Buckman, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, 
M. Jean Vallier, an Madame Edna Thornton recalling 
many old songs and old operas. Miss Marie Hall, whose 
early days were so bound up with Bristol, played in finished 
manner a number of pieces with foreign names, but none of 
the English music for which she has been appealing. 

By personally bringing down from London the Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Albert Coates as conductor, 
Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker, Ltd., on February 25, 
prevented the fourth Quinlan concert from proving a fiasco. 
Such spirited conduct, that at the last hour saved the 
situation, deserves every commendation. As it was, the 
very large audience at Colston Hall, which knew nothing of 
this, enjoyed to the full the finest orchestral concert of the 
season so far. Dr. Vaughan Williams’ ‘ London’ Symphony 
was played for the second time this season, and revealed a 
new meaning in parts, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s glittering 
‘Scheherazade’ tone-pictures were brilliantly presented. 
Miss Hilda Dederich played charmingly in César Franck’s 
“Variations Symphoniques,’ and Mr. Mostyn Thomas 
presented an exaggerated idea of the * Pagliacci’ Prologue. 
Verdi’s ‘ Credo” was more in his grasp. 

The choir of Trinity Wesleyan Church, specially aug- 
mented, gave a praiseworthy performance of Mendelssohn’s | 
*St. Paul’ in the church on February 26, under Mr. H. H. 
Dennis. 

Miss Gladys Moger (vocalist), Miss Helen Cavell (violin), | 
and Mr. Vivian Langrish (pianoforte), gave an unconventional | 





Violin | 


| Ladies’ 





programme at Victoria Rooms on March 3, when Mr, 
Langrish, a Bristolian who has made his name heard jp 
London, played with masterly ease the slow movement 
from B. J. Dale’s Sonata in D minor. Holst’s four songs 
for voice and violin were also noteworthy. 

The Glastonbury Players presented an entertainment of 
folk-songs at the Folk House on March 6. These old, 
old ballads and some Kennedy-Fraser Hebridean numbers 
were sympathetically received. 
| The Clifton chamber concerts concluded on March 8, at 
| Victoria Rooms, witha programme that showed the advance 
| made at Bristol by this class of music, alike in execution 
| and in appreciation. Madame Adophi (violin), Messrs, 

Herbert Parsons (pianoforte), Alfred Best (viola), and 

Percy Lewis (violoncello), were heard under th: happiest 
| conditions. 
| On March 9 and following days, Mr. Louis J. Morley, 
the organist of Clifton Pro-Cathedral, produced in the 
| spacious hall his new light opera, based on an ancient 
| Egyptian script. A mummy, and the American agent of 
the Mummy Trust, Ltd., of New York, form the comic 
relief to a story which is as well told as the book of many 
grand operas of the day. The musical setting appeals by 
its lyrical charm, and the choruses are broadly written. A 
chorus and orchestra of about fifty, aided by a number of 
principals, gave a performance of ‘ The Prince of Kulavel’ 
well above the amateur average. 

On March 10, Madame Beverly Skemp and Dr. Norman 
Sprankling, respectively a vocalist and pianist of much merit, 
gave a very pleasing recital at Victoria Rooms, their 
selections and _ interpretations showing  <liscriminating 
judgment and excellent technique. 

The third fixture of the Bristol Children’s Concerts Society 
was held at St. Mary Redcliff Church on the morning of 
March 12, when the senior children of the city in large 
numbers listened to an organ and violin recital by Mr. R.T. 
Morgan (St. Mary’s) and Mr. Hubert Hunt (the Cathedral). 
Mr. R. O. Beachcroft (Clifton College) gave the explanatory 
lecture upon the beautiful in music and the art of listening 
intelligently. The whole idea of the Society’s work is very 
admirable. 

‘Elijah’ was chosen for the Bristol Choral Society's 
concert at Colston Hall on March 12, and there was a 
magnificent house. The choir is this vear better than ever, 
and, directed by Mr. George Riseley, their performance of 
the old and favourite oratorio has rarely been surpassed for 
volume and sweetness of tone. Miss Lilian Dillingham, 
Madame Edna Thornton, Mr. Joseph Reed, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown were the soloists. Bristol’s premier choral society 
has vigorously set to work to get back to the normal after 
the war’s ravages—as, indeed, was only to be expected from 
such a virile organization. 

Dame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford gave a 
concert at Bath Assembly Rooms on February 16, and had 
an enthusiastic welcome. 





CORNWALL 


Launceston Choral Society, which, under Mr. C. Stanley 
Parsonson’s direction, does valuable work in the district, 
gave a programme of unaccompanied part-songs on 
February 10, the male members making a hit with their 
interpretation of ‘ Simon the Cellarer.’ * The Revenge’ was 
sung artistically, but without the necessary energy, chiefly 
through numerical weakness of the male voices. Concerted 
and solo instrumental music added to the interest of the 
occasion. 

Callington Male Choir, conducted by Mr. J. Jenkin, sang 
part songs and glees on February 17 ; and on March 2 the 
Choir associated with the same village was 
conducted by Mrs. T. P. Thomas in part-songs (including 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Vikings’) and a cantata, ‘The 
Legend of Bregenz’ (Wilfred Bendall). The choir, 
numbering over forty voices, deserves encouragement. 

Mr. J. H. Trudgen was prevented by illness from 
conducting Marazion Male Choir on March 7, and his place 
was taken by Mr. E. Round. The choir sang glees and 
part-songs excellently, though of course under some 
disadvantage. 
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The periodical hymn festivals arranged at various centres 
io Cornwall by Lady Mary Trefusis are producing tangible 
results. On February 21, 22, and 23, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw 
met amalgamated choirs and congregations at St. German’s, 
Duloe, and St. Gluvias, his collaborators as organists being 
severally Mr. H. S. Middleton (organist of Truro Cathedral), 
Mr. Harold Pinches, and Mrs. Blamey. Mr. Shaw gave 
much good advice on the choice of hymns and tunes, and 
their per/ormance. 





COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 
The spring season in Coventry and district is yielding a| 
large quantity of concerts of varying interest. 
At the Coventry Musical Club concert on February 9 the | 
male-voice choir gave an excellent account of itself under | 
Mr. John Chapman, and occasion was taken to inaugurate 
an interesting discussion concerning the promotion of | 
Sunday evening municipal concerts in the city in winter. 





It | 
was pointed out that the Corporation week-end park concerts 
jn summer were very successful, and that the introduction of | 
civic concerts from September to April would be a valuable | 
asset to the musical life of the community. 

In aid of the Musicians’ Orphanage, Miss Margaret 
Carter promoted a concert at the Coventry Hippodrome on | 
February 12, when Mr. Cecil Lewisand Mr. Harry Denton 
were heard in convincing performances of tenor and baritone 
solos respectively. Mr. Albert Fransella contributed flute 
solos, and Miss Carter played some pianoforte numbers. 
Other solos were sung by local vocalists with much success, 

Coventry Musical Club male-voice choir drew a crowded | 
audience to the Baths Assembly Hall on the occasion of | 
its annual public concert on February 17. The choir 
acquitted itself well, singing with admirable expression 
under the direction of Mr. John Chapman. Several local 
soloists also appeared. 

The Rover Orchestra, under Mr. W. R. Clarke, gave its 
third concert at Albany Road Hall on February 18. The 
programme inciuded compositions of Schubert, Saint-Saéns, 
Auber, Amy Woodforde-Finden, Coleridge-Taylor, and 
Sullivan. Mrs. Oldham and Mr. Walter White, both well- 
known in the city, were the soloists, 

Two concerts given by Dame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley | 
Rumford at the Empire Theatre on March 2 attracted very 
large audiences. This was Dame Butt’s first appearance at 
Coventry since her marriage in 1900, She was supported by 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford, Melsa (violin), and Vivian Roberts | 
(soprano). Miss Grace Torrens was the accompanist. 

Mr. Mathew Stevenson conducted the Armstrong- 
Siddeley Orchestra at Parkside, on March 5, in a well-varied 
programme. The selections given included the ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’ Overture, ‘Carmen’ Suite, ‘Gopak’| 
(Moussorgsky), and Gilbert and Sullivan operatic music. | 
The soloists were Miss Nellie Ferguson and Mr. J. H. | 
Campbell. Mrs. Gordon Vickers-Jones accompanied. | 

The Ordnance Works male-voice choir gave a successful 
concert in the Baths Assembly Hall on March 10, when | 
Mr. Charles Tree was the principal soloist. In the same | 
building the Coventry Co-operative Select Choir submitted | 
an interesting programme under the baton of Mr. Alfred | 
Petty. Mr. Walter Hyde, of the Beecham Opera Company, | 
was the chief vocalist. 

The Coventry Chain Company’s Amateur Operatic | 
Society presented ‘* Ruddigore’ in the Works Canteen | 
during the week commencing March 14. 

During the Lenten season an attempt has been made to 
raise the standard of music sung in various Coventry churches, | 
At St. John’s, under Mr. John Baker, the choir has sung | 
the Eucharist each Sunday morning to an unaccompanied 
setting by Ludovico Viadana, a contemporary of Palestrina. 
The Cathedral and other churches in the city have some 
interesting music arranged for Easter. 

At Leamington a concert given by Dame Clara Butt and 
party on March 1, in the Theatre Royal, was largely 
attended. 





Miss Joan Cross recently made a great success at 
Upminster with a vocal recital. 


Her programme ranged 





from Bach to Negro Spirituals. 


DEVON 


Choral societies curing Lent are mainly heard only in the 
practice-room, and after Easter a burst of choral song is 
anticipated in all districts. Here and there, however, events 
of occasional interest may be reported. Barnstaple Church 
choir recently gave an appealing performance of Dr. H. J. 
Edwards’ cantata, “ The Epiphany,’ one of the very best of 
his choral works. The composer, who is organist and choir- 
master, accompanied at the organ. <A choir of a hundred 
voices, with orchestra, at Newton Abbot on February II 
were conducted by Mr. Coleridge D. White in a good 
performance of the cantata, ‘ Daniel before the King’ 
(Harris), given in aid of the War Memorial. On the same 
date Sidford Choral Society sang glees and choruses under 
Mrs. Prendergast. On February 23, ‘The Holy City’ was 
sung by Millbrook Choral Society, supported by an orchestra 
under the conductorship of Mr. E. J. Cooper, the soloists 
being members of the choir. 

Exeter Chamber Music Club has advanced in standard 
at each music-making, and Dr. Ernest Bullock has been 
appointed permanent director of the music, he having been 
the initiator of the enterprise. Membership now numbers 
two hundred and fifty. An informal concert in February 
held in the Guildhall was interesting as showing what could 
be done without previous design. On March 2, a formal 
concert produced music and performance of distinctly high 
order. Beethoven’s second String ()uartet ; violin music by 
Tchaikovsky, Purcell, and Handel ; duets for two pianofortes 
by Bach (C major) and Schumann (Andante and Variations 
in B flat); vocal quartets by Stanford (*‘ Diaphenia’), Parry 
(‘Music, when soft voices die’), and Elgar (‘ Spanish 
Serenade’); and songs by Tchaikovsky (‘ A pleading’ and 
‘Oh! but to hear thy voice’) and Whinfield (“To Althea, 
from prison’), comprised the programme. 

Exeter and district organists have had two meetings 
recently, the first of which was held in February, when the 
Rev. R. W. B. Langhorne read a scholarly and helpful 
paper on ‘ The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures’ and Mr. 
H. T. Gilberthorpe (hon. secretary) gave an organ recital. 
The second meeting took place on March 12, when Mr. F. 
J. Widgery talked on ‘ Art and Music’ (a rather unfortunate 
title), and Dr. Ernest Bullock (president) gave a recital. 


Mark Hambourg gave a pianoforte recital at Plymouth on 
February 20, the chief items of interest being by Cyril 
Scott (‘Caprice Chinoise’), Rimsky-Korsakov (dance 
from ‘The Midnight Sun’), and Grainger (‘Shepherd’s 
Hey’). At an orchestral concert at Torquay on February 16 
a band of thirty-five performers played Schubert’s fifth 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s G minor Pianoforte Concerto 
(Mrs. W. H. Mortimer being the soloist), the ‘Coriolan’ 
Overture, and Suites by Grieg and Lawrence Travers. Dr. 

1. G. Crocker conducted. On February 20 the Plymouth 
Division of the R.M.L.I. Orchestra played the * William 
Tell’ Overture and a suite by Luigini, and was also heard in 
other enjoyable music. Mr. P. S, G. O’ Donnell conducted. 
It is a blow to orchestral music in the district that Mr. 
O'Donnell should have left in March to take up his appoint- 
ment as Director of Music to the Grenadier Guards. Under 
vis direction the R.M.L.I. band has reached a superlatively 
high standard of performance, which has reacted favourably 
on other organizations. While Mr. O’Donnell is to be 
congratulated on his promotion, his removal will be a 
distinct loss to the west country. His successor is Mr. F. J. 
Ricketts, of the 2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
now stationed at Claremorris. 

Plymouth Centre of the British Music Society had an 
enjoyable music-making on March 5 that included concerted 
and solo instrumental items and vocal solos. 

The second of a series of instrumental recitals at 
Maynard College, Exeter, on March 12, arranged by 
Miss Mary Alcock, was chiefly interesting by reason of the 
Brahms Sonata in A, for violin and pianoforte, artistically 
played by Mr. Milani and Miss Alcock, and some Palmgren 
pianoforte music contributed by Miss Alcock. Of the 
latter, “The Sea’ arrested and held attention, and the 
‘Refrain de berceau’ was idyllic in mood, These two 
artists were joined by Mr. W. L, Sutcliffe in Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Trio in D minor. 
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DUBLIN Double Concerto. This concert 
Dr. Esposito’s pianoforte recital in the theatre of the | S¢™S» and Prof. Tovey is again 


Royal Dublin Society on February 14 was a delightful treat. 
His virtuosity is surprising, although it is now almost forty 
years since the genial Michele settled in the Irish metro- 
polis. Although many were impressed with his reading of 
the Beethoven Sonata, yet the delicious interpretation of 
Chopin’s Berceuse was a revelation. 

The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company had a two weeks’ 
engagement at the Gaiety Theatre, from February 21 to| 
March 5, when the popular taste was well catered for. No 
novelties were presented, but the old fare proved acceptable, 


especially *‘La Boheme,’ ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ and 
‘Madame Butterfly.” A most satisfying performance of | 
‘Mignon’ was admirably conducted by Mr. Cuthbert 


Hawley. 

Mr. Carl Fuchs’ pianoforte and string combination gave 
a recital at the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society on 
February 21. It can hardly be said that the ensemble was 
perfect, but the Schumann Trio in D minor was convincing. | 
Strange to say, the Brahms Trio was not at all adequately 
interpreted. It is to be feared that the Brahms cult is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. 

Much was centred in the string recital at the 
theatre of the Royal Dublin Society on February 28, when 
some delightful ancient and modern items were presented. 
The Scarlatti excerpts were most arresting, and sounded 
surprisingly modern, while the Handel selection was also 
very acceptable. Nor did Dr. Esposito forget Mende!ssohn, 
whose works have been strangely neglected in recen: years 

The ‘Juinlan concert at the Theatre Royal, on March 1, 
provided a feast of good things. The names of Mesdames 
Marie Hall and Evelyn Parnell, and Messrs. Rosing and 


interest 


Mostyn Thomas are quite sufficient to ensure a house. Yet 
for some reason or another the audience was not 
enthusiastic, and probably the only item that evoked 
unstinted applause was  Rosing’s interpretation of the 


Russ.an famin As anaccompanist Mr. Ivor Newton 
was satislying,. 

Curfew regulations during the winter were hard enough 
on theatres concert-halls, but the drastic order of 
March 3, fixing 0 p.m. as the hour for being within doors, 
has had a paralysing effect on all social functions, including 
concerts. 

The 


IM pressiy 


song. 


and 


Dublin | 
performance of 


Choral Society gave a 


Mozart’s * Requiem’ in 


niversity very 


the 


Examination Hall on March 4, under the able conductor 
ship of Dr. Hewson. Principals and chorus did their 
work well, and the orchestra was most capably led 
by Mr. Arthur Darley. The general impression—although 


some may consider Mozart’s wonderful inspiration (it was 
composed in November, 1791) as that of a spent genius 
namely, that “it is the true and 
legitimate expression of his artistic nature at its highest point 
of finish—his imperishable monument.’ 

Miss Culwick’s concert at the Abbey Theatre on March 8 
ible by reason of the production of a new choral 
composition by Dr. Larchet, entitled ‘ The Legend of Lough 
Rea: the Death Sign,’ the words of which are by the 
late Very Rev. Canon O’Hanlon, under the pen-name of 
* Lageniensis.’ The piece was well received, and will 
doubtless be heard of later. Miss Culwick has inherited 
the gift of keeping together a good choir, and also possesses 
the magical charm of her lamented father. 

Evidently those responsible for the musical services of the 
churches do not yet realise that organists ought be paid a 
much larger salary than in pre-war days. As a proof, a 
recent advertisement for an important Anglican organ 


appointment in the city announces the lure of ‘ 440a year’! 


endorsed Jahn’s verdict, 


was remark 


EDINBURGII 


The third Reid concert, on February 19, introduced two 
beautiful works—a ‘Serenade’ for flute, with string 
orchestra, and an Elegy for strings, both by F. S. Kelly. 


On March 5, Bantock’s songs for contralto, ‘Sappho,’ 
were excellently sung by Miss Denne Parker, and on 
March 12 a notable feature was the performance of 
Madame Addila Fachiri and Miss Jelly d’Aranyi in Bach’s 


Gretel.’ 


his enterprise. 

Miss Jean Jackson, a young soprano, submitted an 
| excellent vocal programme on February 16, and op 
| February 23 another promising soprano, Miss Ethel Caird, 
gave a similar recital. 

The outstanding event of the month was, however, the 
programme presented by Prof. Tovey and Mr. Hubermann 
}on March 7, that comprised Brahms’ three Violin and 
Pianoforte Sonatas, the performance of which was prefaced 
by some illuminating remarks by the Professor. 


GLASGOW 


The annual concert of the University Choral Society, 
under Mr. A. M. Henderson, took place on March 1, It 
seems a pity that such a small body should represent the 
musical life of a great University numbering some 
thousands of students, but doubtless this is due to the 
peculiar conditions of Scottish University life. The Society 
was heard in a quite unambitious selection of part-songs, 
but a gratifying feature of the evening’s music was presented 
in the customary groups of pianoforte solos unexceptionably 
played by the conductor. Miss Denne Parker, a lieder 
singer of distinction, contributed some vocal solos very 
acceptably. Attendance at this concert debarred the 
present writer from hearing Mr. Harvey Grace’s excellent 
lecture, delivered under the joint auspices of the British 
Music Society and the Glasgow Society of Organists. The 
subject, *Voluntaries,’ was treated in practical fashion, 
a particularly useful feature being the _ illustrations, 
admirably played by the lecturer on the fine organ at 
College and Kelvingrove Church. 

The William Morris Choirs (Mr. W. Robertson and 
Miss M. C. Greig, conductors) gave a concert of outstanding 
merit on March 3. The programme, designed on first-rate 
lines, embraced concerted music ranging from Byrd, Morley, 
and Weelkes, to modern examples by Rutland Boughton, 
H. Waldo Warner, and Gustav Holst, and the interpreta- 
tions were all on the plane of a premier class in a 
competitive festival. Special mention should, perhaps, be 
made of Rutland Boughton’s ‘Early Morn’ and Arcadelt’s 
“Ave Maria,’ the Senior and Junior organizations being 
heard in combination in the 16th century music. The 
Junior Choir also sang charmingly some accompanied and 
unaccompanied three-part songs, and members of the Senior 
Choir gave vocal solos. The programme was also varied 
by violin solos played by Miss Bessie Spence. The music 
classes so long and so efficiently conducted by Mr. R. L. 


Reid in connection with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, gave their annual concert under their new 


instructor, Mr. Hugh Hunter, on March 10. The standard 
oratorios form the staple of these programmes, and on this 
“The Creation’ was presented. The singing 
revealed particularly good soprano and bass sections, and 
the accurate and bright reading of the choruses—always a 
feature of these performances—was again notable. Praise is 


occasion 


certainly due to an organization which succeeds so well in 
interesting large numbers of young people in good choral 
music. The solo items were given by Miss Elsie Suddaby, 
Mr. W. A. Ferguson, and Mr. Robert Murray, and the 
instrumental part by the Fellowes Orchestra, ably supple- 
mented by Mr. Herbert Walton at the organ. 

The Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society, conducted by 
Mr. H. A. Carruthers, gave a successful concert on March 14. 
Schubert’s * Unfinished’ Symphony was the main item ina 
programme which also included Berlioz’s ‘Carnival Romain’ 
Overture and the Overture to Humperdinck’s ‘ Hiinsel and 
Mr. Robert Watson was solo vocalist. 


GLOUCESTER 

The end of the musical season at Gloucester was marked 
by the annual concert given by the Gloucestershire Orchestral 
Society on March 3, and the crowded attendance bore 
testimony to the popularity of this musical function. The 
success achieved reflected great credit on the sound 
orchestral education these amateurs receive at the hands of 
Dr. A. Herbert Brewer, ably seconded by Mr. W. H. Reed. 
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Following the custom adopted during the war, the 
Gloucester Choral Society gave two concerts this season 
instead of three as in pre-war days. The first was held on 
January ©, when the two principal works chosen were 
Elgar’s ‘The Music-Makers’—its first performance at 
Gloucester—and * The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ (Hubert 
Bath). In both works band and choir rose to the occasion 
and achieved a brilliant success. 

The second appearance of the Society, on February 24, 
provided a masterly performance of Dvorak’s ‘Stabat 
Mater.’ Included in the programme were C. V. Stanford’s 
ynaccompanied Motet in eight parts, “Ye Holy Angels 
Bright.” and Elgar’s Serenade for strings in E (Op. 20). 
The season has also been distinguished by a successful 
concert of the Gloucester Orpheus Society on January 27, 
under Mr. S. W. Underwood. Many hundreds of children 
have profited by Dr. Brewer’s scheme of organ recitals in | 
the Cathedral arranged specially for their benefit. 





HASTINGS 

Within a fortnight the Symphony series has included | 
the ‘London’ Symphony and Hamilton Harty’s Violin | 
Concerto, both new to these concerts. Mr. Julian Clifford, | 
it may be noted, was the first provincial conductor to | 
perform Vaughan Williams’ much-discussed work, when he 
produced it a year or two back at Harrogate. To some | 
hearers it has its vague moments, or it is indefinite, 
obscure, remote, aloof—all these things, but there are pages | 
of rare beauty which seem to promise that the dark places 
may be made clear by further familiarity. It had a really 
fine performance, the Scherzo-Nocturne with its unique | 
thythms and orchestral combinations making a direct and 
lasting impression. Hamilton Harty’s Concerto has a| 
sinuous melodic contour, pleasing enough at first, but after a 
time the ear longs for the curves to be straightened out. 
The /’na/e, with its frankly Irish thematic basis, is the 
most convincing movement, and owes much of its effective- 
ness to the composer’s knack of writing violin passages, and | 
to his irreproachable orchestration. Miss Murray Lambert | 
interpreted the solo part with rare perception and emotional 
intensity, though some lapses f perfect intonation | 


| 





from 
militated against its complete enjoyment. 

Pianoforte recitals, each one including a concerto, have 
been given by Miss Fanny Davies, M. Pouishnoff, and 
M. Siloti. The * Emperor,’ with Miss Fanny Davies at the 
keyboard, was inimitable for the beauty and dignity of its 
exposition. Somesolos, notably the * Kreisleriana,’ were no 
less successful, though she might have left Chopin’s A flat 
Polonaise to the sinews of those who cannot approach her in | 
so many other ways. Compared with Liszt’s Concerto in 
E flat, Rachmaninoff’s in C minor was a dreary affair, even 
with such an exponent as M. Pouishnoff, whose two visits 
have excited such enthusiasm here. His Liszt playing was 
technically beyond criticism, as also was the Chopin Ballade 
in A flat, but such feats of virtuosity seldom go with the more 
subtle qualities of tenderness and finesse which in this 
instance are in abeyance. M. Siloti was never more 
characteristic than in the * Wanderer’ Fantasie. With the | 
aid of Liszt’s adornments he made it live again, and held his | 
hearers spellbound. Incorrigibly original in all he does, he | 
knows just where to draw the line. His playing, too, of | 
some Russian pieces was unexceptionable. 

Brahms’ Violin Concerto disclosed some of the great | 
powers of Mr. Albert Sammons when, on March 5, with | 
Mr. Clifford’s orchestra, he impressed us as one of the very | 
few who can interpret the work with perfect ease and under- | 
standing of its real magnitude. Technically it was without 
flaw, and we were once more entranced with the player’s | 
cantabile, Concerts have also been given by the London | 
Trio, M. Zacharewitsch, and Dame Clara Butt, who, with 
her distinguished party, packed the Royal Concert Hall with 
an enraptured crowd. 

Haydn did not appear at his best in his familiar Symphony 
in D, which sounded singularly childish. Brahms in the 
same key received complete justice at another Symphony 
Concert, while Glazounov’s * Carnival Overture’ found the 
orchestra at the zenith of its form. Weber’s Concertstiick 


was really well-played by Mr. Harold Columbatti, and 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre’s remarkable rhythmic instinct 


}and Mr. 


The last symphony of the season—the ‘ Unfinished ’—was, 
in view of the mutability of corporations and ratepayers, 
perhaps a happy augury for the future, hinting at the return 
of the Clifford organization next winter. Meanwhile their 
activities will be exercised at Harrogate, whither they go in 
Holy Week. M. Pouishnoff and Mr. Julian Clifford 
swopped horses on March 13, when the Persian pianist 
appeared as the conductor of Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in which, as soloist, the Hastings conductor 
surpassed even his wonted standard of excellence. It was 
no mere mid-stream exchange, for each one was well-nigh as 
happy in this transposition of 1les as in his own 
particular sphere. 

Nearly every church here has essayed one or more 
performances of Stainer’s * Crucifixion’ during Lent, and each 
of the Christ Church organ recitals attracted an attendance 
of nearly a thousand, 


KENT 

Miss Daphne Ring, a pupil of the famous Prof. Sevcik at 
Prague Conservatoire, gave a violin recital at Canterbury on 
March 5, when she revealed technical attainments of a high 
order, along with resonant and unforced tone. 

Hythe Choral Society’s concert, on March 9, drew a 
large audience. Conducted by Mr. F. Gilbert Lamb, the 
choir was heard in a number of modern part-songs, and the 


| vocalists were Miss Mildred Southgate, Mr. Roland Cook 


lay-clerk at Canterbury Cathedral), 


(a newly-appointed 
Bassoon solos were played by 


Neville Fletcher. 
Mr. Geoffrey Page. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a recital at Maidstone before 
a large audience on March 3, prior to his departure on a 
South African tour. Chopin was the backbone of the 
programme, and modernists were represented by Balfour- 
Gardiner, Debussy, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The Association of Free Church Choirs of Rochester, 
Chatham, and District made its first appearance at Chatham 
on February 23, and, conducted by Mr. Leslie Mackay, 
gave a thoroughly well-rehearsed performance. The 
massed choirs numbered five hundred voices, and some 


fine effects were obtained. The main object of the 


| Association is the raising of the standard of music in church 


worship, and for this reason only music suitable for 
performance by the choirs in their individual churches was 
sung. 

Mr. Leslie Mackay’s choir gave a delightful concert at 
Chatham on March 21, when ‘The Cryes of London’ 
(arrange by Sir Frederick Bridge) and madrigals were a 
feature of the programme. Miss Lilly Phillips, a student at 
the R.A.M., played ’cello solos. 

The final concert of the season by Rochester Choral 
Society brought the London Symphony Orchestra to 
Rochester on March 23. Conducted by Mr. C. Hylton 
Stewart, the players gave particularly fine performances of 
excerpts from * Parsifal,’ * Die Meistersinger,’ and * Ride of 
the Valkyries.’ The choir sang the Grail scene from 
* Parsifal,’ with Mrs. Walter Clapperton and Mr. J. B. 
Fearnley as soloists, Charles Wood’s ‘ Dirge for Two 
Veterans,’ and a new work for soprano solo, female chorus, 
and orchestra, entitled * The Island,’ composed by Rochester’s 
distinguished young musician, Percy Whitlock. The work 
is short, and is characterised by lightness and delicacy. 
Effective use is made of the harp, and where any * influence’ 
can be traced it is that of Debussy. Miss Doris Tomkins 
was the soloist. An enthusiastic reception was accorded 
the young composer, who is studying composition at the 
Royal College of Music. 


LIVERPOOL 

Signor Busoni was the bright particular star at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s eighth concert, on February 15. He 
appeared in the dual role of composer-pianist, and took the 
solo pianoforte part in his own ‘Indian Fantasy’ for 
pianoforte and orchestra. This is a work of clever 
construction based on pentatonic melodies of the North 
American Indians, collected by Miss Natalie Curtis. The 
music gives brilliant opportunities to the soloist, and the 
orchestral part is in keeping. But all the same, Busoni 
made the deepest .mpression by his exquisite Mozart playing 





had a congenial outlet in Saint-Saéns’ C minor Concerto. 


in the Concerto, K. 482. ° 
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The music of Richard Strauss is creeping back into our 
programmes with its old acceptance. Mr. Eugene Goossens’ 
fine performance of ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ for instance, was 
received with great enthusiasm. Mr. Goossens’ own ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter’ gave five minutes of vivid descriptiveness, and 
two other English works, also heard for the first time here, 
made a deeply favourable impression. These were the 
orchestral pieces by Delius, ‘On hearing the first Cuckoo in 
Spring’ and ‘Summer Night on the River.’ Both are 
charming, especially the first, which is captivating in its 
restrained suggestion and imitation. It is programme-music 
not too much subject to modern tendencies, but sufficiently so 
to point to freshness in thought and harmonic expression. 
In moving along natural lines of development in his art, 
Delius in these two pieces carries his hearers with him. 
Special mention is due to the delightful singing of the choir 
in the part-songs ‘O happy eyes’ (Elgar) and ‘ Corydon, 
arise’ (Stanford). The audience demanded a repetition, a 
rare compliment which Dr. Pollitt might really have accepted 
as applying to both pieces. 

Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted the ninth Philharmonic 
concert on March I. His new Violin Concerto, played by 
Mr. Arthur Catterall, proved an immediate and triumphant 
success. Never has a more favourable verdict been 
expressed here upon the first hearing of a native work, and 
for good reason, as the Concerto entirely sustains interest 
throughout its half-hour’s duration, not only for the musician’s 
but also for the popular ear. To the former, the fine first 
movement will probably hold most attraction by reason of 


the sheer beauty of its themes, especially the second. and the | 


skill of the workmanship. The slow movement hardly | 
sustains its opening inspiration, and on an even lesser plane | 
in this respect is the Fale, but its lilting rhythms and 
glittering gaiety stir the pulses very pleasantly. The | 
composer has in him a great fund of real music, and 
gives it out freely and naturally. Mr. Harty also found a 
receptive audience for his reading of Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations, and later Percy Grainger’s contribution to the 
gaiety of nations, ‘ Molly on the Shore,’ had to be repeated. 
The tenor singer, Mr. Lauritz Melchior, used his fine voice 
a trifle vehemently in Lohengrin’s ‘ Narration.’ 

In Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s opinion, ‘ Liverpool is the most 
musical city in the three Kingdoms,’ and in his speech 
on March 3 at the conclusion of the greatly successful opera 
season of ten wecks which the O’ Mara Opera Company gave 
in the Shakespeare Theatre, he furnished good reasons for 
making this pronouncement. During this time no new works 
were presented, but the management relied on consistently 
good performances of established favourites, in which it 
appears that the box office profited most from ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ and ‘ Lily of Killarney.’ 

It is proposed to hold the fourteenth Festival of the 
Liverpool Church Choir Association in October, and in view 
of the impending consecration and opening of the Choir and 
other completed parts of the great Cathedral next year, | 
it is probable that the coming Festival will be the last held 
as formerly in St. George’s Hall. Established in 1900, 
mainly through the exertions of Mr. Ralph H. Baker, who 
still happily retains his position hon, secretary, the 
Festivals were successfully held year by year until the 
thirteenth, in 1913, at which Sir Hubert Parry was the 
guest-conductor. 

Among recent musical happenings at Rushworth Hall 
have been the series of trio recitals given by Miss Emily 
Giles (pianoforte), Mr. G. V. Roche (violin), and Mr. E. A. 
Wright (violoncello), three skilful players whose excellent 
ensemble was shown in Beethoven’s Trios in C minor, 
Op. I, and D majer, Op. 70, and also in Ireland’s 
‘Fantasy’ Trio in A minor, a work of freshness and 
vitality. Duet pieces extremely well played included 
Franck’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata, and the Delius 
Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte. 

The interest of the popular Wednesday afternoon recitals 
at Crane Hall has been well maintained by various pianists. 
Mr. Anderson Tyrer (‘Night Fancies,’ B. J. Dale), Miss | 
Marion K. Snowden (pieces by de Falla, Turina, and | 
Granados), and Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith (Variations on a 
Bach theme and ‘Orage,’ Liszt). The McCullagh String | 
(Juartet was welcome on February 16. Violin soloists have | 
included Zacharewitsch and Miss Nannette Evans. The | 


as 


j i. 
| singers were Mesdames Gladys Lord, Kathleen O’De, 
| Nora Delmarr, S. McCoy, and Betty Tattersall, ang 
| Messrs. Joseph F. Griffin, Randoiph Giles, and Victor 
| Helliwell, with Messrs. Sandberg Lee, A. F. Workman 
|and J. G. Freeman as expert accompanists. A line js also 
due to record Miss Ethel Penhall’s vocal recital at Crane 
Hall on March 12, when she was assisted by Miss Agnes 
Johns, an accomplished pianist and pupil of Godowsky, and 
Miss A. Bergsma (violin). 

Elgar’s Cantata, ‘The Black Knight,’ was sung by the 
Post Office Choral Society on March 9. Conducted by 
Mr. Arthur Davies, the singing in this work, and also in 
Stanford’s ‘Phaudrig Crohoore,’ while creditable, eft 
something to be desired in choral balance of tone, the lack 
of male voices, especially of tenors, being apparent. 

Prof. Walford Davies addressed a_highly-interested 
gathering of the Welsh National Society at the Royal 
Institution on March 11. He dealt with the present state 
of music in Wales, a subject upon which, as Professor of 
Music at Aberystwyth University, he is specially qualified 
to speak. Prof. Davies is profoundly and optimistically 
impressed by the wealth and quality of musical material 
in Wales, which is only waiting for proper guidance. 
Unlike another eminent authority, he believes in education, 
and in teaching the principles and meaning of music to the 
children of Wales in the eighteen hundred elementary 
schools. Prof. Davies also commended the psalmody 
meetings, and advocated county festivals, given with 
combined forces from six or seven towns. 








MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


Most of us interested in the musical life of this district 
have realised only too bitterly in recent weeks what ‘doing 
without opera’ has really meant as an esthetic deprivation, 
War-days inured us to months sazs butter, sugar, or meat; 
but musical folk have endured that much more cheerfully 
than opera-less weeks and months. War-time hurt some 
of our artistic endeavours, but it brought us opera in 
greater measure than before, only to fade away with the 
coming of peace, and the longer one ruminates on the 
situation the more incongruous it appears. Maybe the 
near future has still sterner lessons in store, but we all now 
realise how, in the full sense of the word, our zesthetic life 
has this winter been impoverished. The old school of 
symphonic music-lovers here will have it that pure music 
yields more lasting joys—that opera is merely evanescent; 
one tires of it as of a merely pretty face. Well, there 
may be something in that view, but one might just as 
well expect to rear a musical family on shop-ballads as to 
produce a community having sane, well-balanced artistic 
views on musical matters without continuous operatic 
experience. Until Beecham came along Manchester was 
absurdly lop-sided in its musical appreciations. The truth 
of this has slowly dawned on its consciousness, and the 
disappointment makes one correspondingly despondent. In 
writing thus it is not for a moment desired to undervalue 
the work done by the Carl Rosa or O’Mara Companies. 
These fill a place, but economic conditions never allowed 
to them such developments as we experienced under the 
Beecham régime. 

The outstanding features of recent weeks have been on 
the personal side—the visits of Sibelius, Busoni, and Albert 
Coates (the two latter on the same day), and, musically, 
Busoni’s ‘Indian Fantasy’ and Hamilton Harty’s Violin 
Concerto, now revised and issued in final form. Those who 
heard and saw Sibelius in ‘ Finlandia’ and ‘ Valse Triste’ 
gained a fresh conception of both in thus viewing them from 
a new angle. Busoni could hardly have indulged in a more 
violent contrast of styles than Mozart’s E flat Concerto, 
No. 6, and his own Fantasy. His Mozart was grave, 
calculated, almost reasoned out, austere at times, rarely 
revealing any bright or sparkling spontaneity ; but I never 
expect again to hear such spirituality pervading a Mozart 
Andante. Perhaps because of a reading of this kind did one 
feel the unearthly beauty and poignancy of the wood-wind 
interludes. With a brief interval occupied with a first 
performance of Balakirev’s ‘ Russia’ (hardly big enough for 
its theme), we plunged into the splendidly audacious and 
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— 
tal fantasy on North American Indian melodies. My 
abiding | npression was of stark, sinewy themes decked in 
yivid, almost garish, colouring. Forme it was a tremendously 
arresting Work, appealing by its intense virility rather than 
its emotionalism. One came to this concert (February 12) 
straight from a (Quinlan afternoon, where Coates conducted 
a Londo: orchestra—unhappily placed on the Hippodrome 
sage all on the flat, and running back deeply so that some 
of the tone went up and not out into the auditorium. I 
essay no comparisons. Brahms’ fourth Symphony is 
notoriously difficult of interpretation. My remembrance of 
Richter in this work is that despite 
character he did somehow secure cohesion and a sense of 
ynity where others left the impression of dissipated effect. 
On this occasion the slow movement provided the best 


elemen 


playing of the afternoon, save for the ‘Tristan’ Prelude and 


Liebestod. Miss Dederich played the Franck Symphonic 
Variations with Cortét-like clarity and refinement, and the 
accompaniment under Coates was beyond praise. 
the greatest day of this winter’s music, and Manchester then 
drew enthusiasts from far and near. 

Mr. Julius Harrison’s original scheme for the Hallé 
concert he conducted on February 24 (in which Pizzetti’s 
orchestral suite from ‘La Pisanella’ ballet 
time in England’ novelty) was somewhat disturbed in 
its balance by the inclusion of Eric Fogg’s ‘Golden 
Butterfly’ Suite, originally intended for an earlier concert. 
As there was also Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Introduction and 


Cortege de Noces’ from ‘Coq d’or,’ we had an evening of | 


ballet music, with César Franck in D minor and Brahms’ 
‘Gaudeamus Igitur’ Overture as ballast. 
auces piguantes replace more substantial dishes is apt to be 
wearisome, and despite the glorious playing in Brahms and 


Franck, Mr. Harrison’s programme scarcely escaped tedium. | 
Young Eric Fogg has allcurrent orchestral mannerisms in his | 


pocket, and can trot them out as desired. His orchestral 
sense is on its technical side somewhat uncanny. 
the secret of sonority without distressing blatancies, and his 
conducting was cool and efficient in an equally surprising 
degree. The matter of his Suite is extremely thin, and spins 
owt in the ‘Dance of Chrysalises’ frankly to wearisome 
length. The Introduction and ‘ Dance of Insects’ are freshly 
treated, and here his scoring rarely misses fire. Mr. Fogg 
has lately been much to the fore in his chamber compositions. 
Some are no more than sketches—frank experiments many 
{ them—and it is questionable if student sketches are 
wisely displayed so profusely during pupilage. 
for violin, violoncello, and harp, played by Mr. Charles 
Collier, Misses Jo Lamb and Kathleen Moorhouse (February 
6) was very easily the one work that reveals some promise. 
More study and less publicity would probably work wonders. 
On February 17 we had Mr. Albert Sammons playing the 
Brahms Concerto, and a fortnight later Mr. 
Catterall introduced the new version of the Hamilton Harty 
Concerto—thus we had the two best young British violinists 
in two of the three concerted pieces best worth playing 
to-day. 
novement, and in both these concertos Mr. Hamilton Harty 
exhibited a strength of style and adaptability not often 
displayed hitherto. Elgar and Hamilton Harty have 


undoubtedly enriched the solo violin literature in quite a | 


remarkable manner. Hamilton Harty’s writing is vivid 
and intense, bright with fancy, and in the slow movement 
wrought with exquisite delicacy and sureness in the low, 
subdued wood-wind harmonies. 
instantly a wider appeal than either Brahms or Elgar 
ecause of its irrepressible buoyancy. For me an ideal 
vening would be to hear the Brahms, Harty, and Elgar 
Violin Concertos in succession, with quiet intervals for 
reflection. 

The surprising development of our noontide music has this 
winter been more notable than before. Frequently every 
noon except Saturday is occupied. Our debt to Dr. Brodsky 
inthis respect is very great. Early he saw the potentialities 
of the noontide scheme and boldly went in where others 
hesitated. Now the majority of the performers have sat at 


bis fect inthe matter of ensemble, and we are seeing the fruits 

his patient tilling of our native musical soil, which a short 

wenty-five years ago We@ a barren waste. 
F 


His Beethoven 


its fragmentary | 


This was | 


was a ‘first | 


A banquet where | 


He has | 


The Suite | 


Arthur | 


Mr. Sammons was wonderfully fine in the slow | 


His work would make | 


Sonata recitals at the University, along with Mr. R. J. 
Forbes, showed that his hold on the life there was as sure as 
it was upon the mercantile element to whom the mid-day 
concerts chiefly minister. The duets-for-two-pianofortes 
recital on March I, by Miss Lucy Pierce and Mr. C. H. 
Kelly, was an ideal programme of its kind ; the antiphonal 
effects in the Mozart D major Sonata were exquisitely realised 
and revealed a fine sensibility for balance in such work. This 
was a superb foil for the poetic jubilance of the ‘Moy Mell’ 
of Arnold Bax. In pianola music I am accustomed to 
playing four-handed arrangements for one instrument, 
but at its best this is poverty-stricken alongside such writing 
as Bax’s, where the parts race together, mingle, cross, part, 
and rejoin and fill the hali with the sense of the multitudinous 
in song that is tremendously exhilarating. Variety was 
imparted to the Tuesday series by the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society’s male-voice choir on February 15, in a recital 
ranging from 18th century writers via Schumann to Bairstow, 
Bantock, and Elgar. More numerous than at festivals, the 
singing of the choir was not of festival quality. If its upper 
voices lack suppleness, its deep basses are really profound. 
In involved music its technique is not yet adequate, and in 
attack sterner discipline is badly needed. Probably con- 
centration on works of bigger poetic content would draw 
}out more surely the latent possibilities in this body. 
Bantock’s ‘ Lucifer’ in their reading was promising but far 
from convincing. 

Miss Chilton-Griffin played here on March 10 and 15, 
No Englishwoman excels her in technique; in the difficult 
art of grading a towering crescendo, she has few equals 
among men, but she has insufficient natural discernment to 
warn her as to where tone degenerates into noise. Like 
| some organists of my acquaintance, she should get hold of 
a candid friend of judgment who could criticise her 
| tone-gradations and signal when that omnipotent left-hand is 
| drowning everything else. If the curb can be applied 
satisfactorily, there is hardly a limit to her possibilities, 

I learn from Blackpool that the Chamber Society there is 
flourishing strongly, the Edith Robinson and the Brodsky 
| Quartets having played recently, to be followed by the 
Catterall Quartet after Easter. The Easter musical pro- 
vision at Blackpool is to be on a lavish scale. The work 
of preparation of the next Festival syllabus is well in hand, 
and the music selections for the great choral classes are to 
be issued early in April. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

Newcastle music-lovers made a belated acquaintance with 
Elgar’s second Symphony on February 20, when the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. E. L. 
Bainton, was heard in a broad, well-balanced performance. 
| The ‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture whirled along with wonderful 
precision, and such items as the Gavotte from * Idomeneo’ 
and a ‘ Humoresque’ of Dvorak were a thoughtful catering 
for the untrained listener, in that they were popular without 
| being cheap. Miss E. Scorer sang *Che Faro’ somewhat 
stifilly, but atoned by a charming interpretation of the 
“Slumber Song’ from the ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ The 
evening was concluded with the * Meistersinger ’ Overture. 
| On February 26, at a meeting of the local branch of th« 
British Music Society, Mr. H. Y. Dodds gave a talk to 
students on ‘The Message of Music.’ Taking examples 
| from the pianoforte compositions cf Schumann, Chopin, 
| Debussy, Scott, Bridge, Ireland, and others, he described 
| the mental pictures suggested by each piece, and went on to 
say that while the message of a particular composition would 
not be the same to every listener, some image or moor! 
ought to be called to life by its performance. 
} On March 5 Mr. G, T. Holst visited the city and con- 
| ducted a splendid performance of his * Hymn of Jesus,’ 
| given by the Bach Choir. He was particularly pleased with 
| the flexibility of the choir, which, he said, rivalled that of a 
| first-rate orchestra. Mr. E. J. Potts sang groups of 
| Hebridean and Northumbrian folk-songs in his usual 
| convincing style, and the string orchestra, with Misses F. 
Pringle and F. Gavin, under the direction of Mr. W. G. 
| Whittaker, gave a charming performance of Bach’s 
Concerto for two violins. 
| The Monkseaton Musical Society, under Mr. A. F. 
| Milner, gave Stanford’s ‘ Revenge’ on March &, 


| 
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On March 9 and 10 the Armstrong College Choral 
Society sang Holst’s ‘ Hymns from the Rig Veda’ (Group 1), 
und three of Whittaker’s North County Folk-song arrange- 
ments. The choral work was well done, but the Veda 
hymns lose much by being robbed of their orchestral 
accompaniment. The pianoforte version was almost entirely 
smothered by the voices. The newly-formed orchestra— 
composed of students, assisted by one or two professionals— 
gave Mozcart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony, Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ 
Overture, and dances from Rameau’s ‘ Castor and Pollux’ 
with well-balanced ensemble and crispness of attack. The 
wood-wind was particularly good. Mr. W. G. Whittaker 
conducted. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 

The programme of the ‘international celebrity’ concert 
on February 15 the very popular order, and 
introduced Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Edna Thornton, 
Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, M. Jean Vallier, and Miss Marie 
Hall. Mr. Mostyn Thomas created something of a 
sensation at the Quinlan concert on February 16, on which 
occasion Madame Miriam Liicette sang, and M. 
Moritz Rosenthal’s pianoforte solos, together with Madame 
Guilhermina Suggia’s violoncello playing, mace a memorable 


was of 


also 


evening. 

An interesting lecture was given by Mr. Allen Gill on 
February 17, when Mr. B. E. Baggaley gave a reception to 
choir-masters, organists, and choir members of the County 
Congregational Union. Mr. Gill’s 
good musical programme was filled by the Castle-,ate Male 
(Juartet and others. On the same evening the City Police 
Band’s annual concert took place under Inspector J. H. 
Hlewett’s direction. The soloists were Miss Megan Foster, 
Mr. Herbert Brown, and Mr. Archie Naish. On 
February 28 Mr. W. Turner’s Ladies’ Prize Choir attracted 
with 


Following uldress 


1 good audience and gave numerous part-songs 
delightful effect, and solos were contributed bv several 
members of the choir, On March 2 the last People’s 


concert of the season brought Sir Henry Wood and the 
Hallé Or Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony 
provided the chief item of the programme, which also 
embraced several Wagner numbers, Brahms’ ‘ Hungarian 
Dances,’ and Percy Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris.’ 

The William Woolley Choral Society's annual concert 
given on March 3, and provided some admirable 
part-singing. The ‘Oriana’ school of | 
madrigalists was represented by Michacl Este’s * Hence, 
stars,’ and Wilbye’s * Ye that co live,’ and of the moderns 
the chief were Bainton’s * Balled of Semmerwater’ and 
gantock’s * Death of Morar.’ The last-named Ossianic lay 


hestra. 


was 


unaccompanied 


from * The Songs of Selma’ presents numerous difficulties, | 
but the choir surmounted these brilliantly. Solos were 
given by Miss Ada Watson, Miss Elsie Baggaley, 


Mr. Ernest Carnall, and Mr. Harry Stafford. 


Under Mr. W. Turner, the Nottingham Philharmonic 
Society gave a concert on March 5, and sang with 
considerable effect such favourites as Hiles’ ‘ Hushed in 


Death,’ Bishop’s “Now tramp o’er Moss and Fell,’ and 
Sullivan’s *O Gladsome Light.’ Dvorak’s ‘ Now all gives 
way,’ from ‘ St. Ludmila,’ provided an element of novelty. 
Miss Florence Mellors was the solo vocalist, and Mr. and 


Mrs. Hodgkinson contributed violoncello and pianoforte 
solos acceptably. 
At the final University College chamber music concert 


on March 10, great disappointment was experienced by Miss 
Cantelo’s many admirers at her enforced absence through 
The London String (Quartet therefore provided the 
entire programme, which had to be considerably altered. 
Mocart’s (Juartet in D minor, Debussy’s (Quartet (Op. 10, 
No. I) in G, Beethoven’s (Quartet (Op. 95) in F minor, 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile (from Op, 11), and Percy 
Grainger’s * Molly on the Shore’ were magnificently played, 
and receive: with great enthusiasm. The Lady Bay Male- 
Voice Choir gave a concert on the same date at West | 
sridgford, when, along with the Suburban (Quartet, the | 
singers were heard in various part-songs. Mr, F, 


illness, 


Hi. Parr | 


conducted, and solos were contributed by Miss E. Richardson, 
Mr. J. H. Bradley, and Mr. H. Shipley. 

The state of Nottingham’s musical barometer is indicated 
by the fact that the Quinlan concert arranged for February 26 





had to be abandoned for lack of adequate support, so tha 
local concert-goers were deprived of an Opportunity for 
hearing the Beecham Orchestra. The Royal Albert Hajj 
Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, did, however, 
materialise on March 11. The programme was no 
remarkable for novelty, but the items given were played to 
perfection. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 took pride 
of place, followed by Mendelssohn’s * Ruy Blas’ Overture 
| the * Valse Triste ’ of Sibelius, Jarnefelt’s * Preeludium,’ and 
| the Overture to ‘ Tannhiuser.’ The vocalist was Miss Leila 
Megane, who contributed several songs in her own tongue, 
which she contrived to make mellifiuous. i 


OTHER TOWNS 


The Long Eaton Orchestral Socicty’s second concert was 
held on February 24, under Mr. F. Mountney’s direction, 
when an interesting programme included Mendelssohn’: 
* Hebrides’ Overture, Elgar’s * Bavarian Dances,’ and two 
movements from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8. Madame 
Laura Evans-Williams’ vocal solos met with appreciation, as 
did Mr. Felix Salmond’s violoncello pieces. On March 1 
the Long Eaton Choral Society gave an excellent per 
formance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Song of  Iliawatha,’ 
Mr. FE. Smeeton acted as honorary conductor, the pris 
cipals being Miss Florence Mellors, Mr. W. Boland, and 
Mr. Frederick Taylor. 

The Grartham Philharmonic Society, on March 10, gay 
a performance of Parry’s ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and 
Goring Thomas’ ‘ The Sun-worshippers.’ 

On March 2, the Derby Orchestral Society’s annual 
concert proved very successful under Dr. J. F. Staton’s 
able direction. Interest was attached to the first perforn 
ance at Derby of Dr. Staton’s Overture to * Enceladus.’ 
An orchestral suite by Eric Coates also possessed local 
interest, while Dvorak’s ‘Carneval Overture,’ Wormser’s 
* Prodigal Son’ suite, and Delibes’ Intermezzo from * Naila,’ 
proved unhackneyed. Miss Agnes Nicholls delighted her 
audience with numerous songs. The Derby Orpheus Society 
gave a fine concert on March 4, when Dr. Claypole 
conducted, and maintained the standard of excellence the 
Society has gained. Very popular items were de Rille’s 
‘Waltz of Dreamland’ and ‘Martyrs of the Arena 
Miss Doreen Kendal contributed vocal solos, and Mr. Paul 
Beari| was appreciated as violinist. 

On February 14, the fourth Leicester chamber concert 
took place, when the Ladies’ String (Quartet, Miss Constance 
Hardcastle, and Mr. Frank Dyson were the executants, 
The programme included Boccherini’s Quartet in A (Op. 33, 
No. ©), Dvorak’s Quartet in A flat (Op. 105), and the ‘ Lady 
Audrey’s Suite’ of Herbert Howells. 


OXFORD 

This term has indeed been a busy one. We have had 
visits from Her Majesty The Queen and the Prince, and an 
abundance of music. It is possible to chronicle only 
the main events. On January 20 the first concert took 
place at the Town Hall, and was given by the British 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Adrian C, Boult. It 
opened with Elgar’s Funeral March, played in memory 0! 
Gervase Elwes, who had been connected with Oxford for 
many years—since the time when, as an undergraduate, he 
played the violin in the Christ Church Musical Society. 
This concert was an excellent one, and especially good was 
the playing in the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ Overture and in 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘ London’ Symphony. Sad to relate, one 
of our most enlightened critics here said he hardly knew 
whether such a pot-pourri should be dignified by the title ot 
asymphony! There was also clever work in the Debussy 
selection, notably in ‘Jeux des Vagues’ for harp, cor 
Anglais, wind, and brass. The concert concluded with a 
capital performance of Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. 

On February 10, at the Town Ilall, Miss Myra Hess and 
Mr. A. Sammons gave an enjoyable concert, both artists 
being in splendid form. 

On February 13 a concert on rather popular lines was 
given at the Town Hall for the benefit of the Infirmary, 
and was eminently successtul. The programme included 
the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the five-four movement from 
the ‘ Pathétique,’ and so forth. On, March 3, also at the 
Town Hall, a capital programme was presented by the 
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—— 
Oxford Orchestral Society assisted by London professional ‘6 Variations Symphoniques’ for pianoforte and orchestra, 
players. Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture and Beethoven’s| the solo being sympathetically played by Miss Hilda 
‘Leonora’ were especially well given. A feature of the | Dederich, though she was overpowered at times by the 
concert was the playing of Miss Fanny Daviesin Schumann’s | orchestra. Mr. Mostyn Thomas sang with fervour excerpts 


Concerto, and she received quite an ovation. Miss | from ‘ Pagliacci’ and Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor.’ 
Venables very ably led the band, and Mr. Besley conducted. | The fourth and fifth concerts of the Lionel Powell series 
were held on February 19 and March 12. At the former, an 


On March 4 Miss Lilias Mackinnon gave a pianoforte | 

recital of modern music, in which she played beautifully | operatic programme was given by Mesdames Marie Hall, 
throughout. On Sunday, March 6, in the Sheldonian, Rosina Buckman, and Edna Thornton, and Messrs. Maurice 
Sir Hugh Allen directed an outstanding performance of | d’Oisly and Jean Vallier; at the latter, the artists were Miss 
Beethoven's Mass in D that musically was the great event | Felice Lyne and Messrs. Huberman and Frederic Lamond. 
of the term. The soloists—Miss Flora Mann, Miss Lilian | The concert was an outstanding event, the eminent Polish 
Berger, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Clive Carey—gave violinist, with his equally famous British confrére, giving a 
eneral satisfaction, and the huge choir worked hard and | wonderful exposition of the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, 

come out well except in one or two places not worth particu- A French evening, greatly enjoyed, was given at the 
The whole performance constituted a triumph for | Cardiff Musical Club on March 4. Saint-Saens was repre- 


jarising. n a m : an a 
Oxford and for the Oxford Musical Society’s untiring | sented by a Trio and a Violoncello Concerto; Vincent 
conductor. @Indy by a Lied for viola (contributed by Mlle. F. 


The Professor of Music has given two lectures this term | Wieniawska) ; and there were several vocal items by 
on the ‘Life, Work, and Influence of Heinrich Shiitz’ | various modern French composers. Not the least delightful 
(1385-1672), with illustrations. We have space to say only | feature was the introductory and impromptu speech on the 
that the illustrations revealed beautiful, and indeed, quite | composers given by Dr. James Gilchrist. 
wonderful music for such an early date. The annual singing Festival of the United Congregational 
Churches of Dowlais and Penywern was held at Bethania 
PORTSMOUTH Chapel. This old established Festival is justly noted for 

7 its singing, and is eagerly looked forward to. The chapel 

The present month brings to a close another very suc- | was packed, and the lack of suitable accommodation for 
essful musical season at Portsmouth. Measured by the | musical functions of any magnitude—a shortcoming prevalent 
financial return some of the concerts given may not have | throughout South Wales—was here acutely felt, as hundreds 
proved all that their promoters hoped for, but this was failed to get admission to the evening meeting. 
probably due in one or two instances to contiguity of dates, The Treharris Orchestral Society of some fifty 
for there has been no lack of musical excellence. In fact, | instrumentalists, under the conductorship of Mr. Oliver 
the past season has probably been unparalleled both in| King, gave its fifth annual concert toa large and appreciative 
regard to the number and quality of the high-class concerts | audience at the Public Hall,on Marchy. The vocalists were 
aranged. And if evidence were required of the quickening | Miss Alice Cappin and Mr. David Thomas. The chief 
{ musical appreciation in the borough it is to be found in | orchestral items were the ‘Unfinished’? Symphony, the 
the announcement that the subscribers’ list of the Borough | * Raymond,’ ‘William Tell,’ and ‘Poet and Peasant’ 
f Portsmouth Philharmonic Society is at present full, | Overtures, and Percy Fletcher’s suite, ‘Woodland Picture.’ 
and that already there have been applications from intending | The whole programme was most acceptable, and furnishes 
new subscribers to be placed on the waiting list. an indication of the potentialities in instrumental music of a 

Meeting at St. Thomas’s Church on February 25, the | working - class combination with a working miner as 
members of the Portsmouth and District Branch of the | conductor. The establishment of such orchestras in the 
Hampshire Association of Organists had the pleasure of | populous mining centres of South Wales would go far to 
listening to a recital by Mr. R. H. Turner, on the Church’s | solve the question of a Welsh national orchestra. 

iid organ, which has been recently restored. At the close, Other performances of note were the production of 
everal members availed themselves of the opportunity |‘ Jephtha’ by the Aberbargoed and District Choral Society, 
for trying the instrument. The wonderful improvement | under the conductorship of Mr. T. Gabriel, at Caersalem 
lected both in tone and action was the subject of general Chapel on the evenings of February 16 and 17, and of a 
comment. ‘Faust’ selection, followed by miscellaneous items by the 

The recently re-formed Excelsior. Temperance Choral | fleath (Cardiff) United Choral Society, with Mr. W. H. 
Society presented a programme of considerable merit at the | Short as conductor, at Cory Hall on February 23. On 
Town Hall on March 3. Several well-known local artists | March 7, at the Paget Rooms, Penarth, Madame Elsa Tostia 
lent their assistance, but the feature of the concert was the | and her pupils delighted a large audience with a pianoforte 
part-songs by the choir, who gave evidence of careful) programme (an annual concert the proceeds of which are 
training. Mr. C. Weedon conducted. devoted to chariiy). At one of the Cardiff Sunday concerts 

On the evening of Sunday, March 13, after the usual | a Concerto for harp and orchestra, by Renic, was played at 
service at the Town Hall, the Clarion Temperance Chorai | Park Hall on February 20, for the first time in this country. 
Society gave a very fine interpretation of ‘ Hear my prayer’} Mr. Tom Bryant, the soloist, was accompanied by the 
and ‘The Holy City.’ The soloists were Mrs. A. G. | Mortimer Orchestra. 

Bellchamber, Mrs. L. A. Coleman, Mr. W. Hearn, and 


Mr. C. Harvey. Mr. S. Martin conducted. VORKSHIRE 
. ; , nas BRADFORD 
oo Sane The visit of the London String Quartet on March 11, at 


Since the March issue no less than four * celebrity’ | one of the subscription chamber concerts, atforded one of 
concerts have been held—all mutinées—at the Cardiff | the most delightful musical experiences that Bradford has 
Empire. enjoyed during the past month. Beethoven’s second 

At the Quinlan concert on February 12, Madame | * Rasoumovski’(E minor), Dvorak’s * Nigger,’ and H. Waldo 
Suggia, Miss Miriam Licette, Mr. Mostyn Thomas, and | Warner’s interesting ‘Phantasy’ on a Berkshire folk-song, 
M. Rosenthal appeared. Inticreasing years have little or no| were the chief features, and were brilliantly played. No 
elect on the eminent pianist’s executive powers, as/| less enjoyable was the concert of the same series on 
evidenced by his magnificent performance of Chopin’s| February 18, when the Catterall Quartet gave an admirable 
Sonata in B minor, and his own ‘ Humoresque on Themes by | performance of Beethoven’s great (Quartet in B flat, Op. 130, 
Johann Strauss.’ | coupled with a very fine example of Haydn in the ()uartet 

An event of potential importance to orchestral music in| in G, Op. 76, No. 1, and some short pieces. The Free 
the Principality was the visit of the Beecham Orchestra on | chamber concerts, though they cannot attain to the same 
February 22, under the same concert directicn. Conducted | executive perfection, lack nothing in the interest of their 


by Mr. Albert Coates, intimate interpretations were given | programmes. On February 14, some chamber music 
of the * Tannhiiuser’ Overture, the *Cockaigne’ Overture, | was given in which the flute (Mr. J. Robinson) took part, 
Tehaikovsky’s Symphony No, 4, and César Franck’s | including pieces by York Bowen, Godard, and Cui, with 
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Tas 
Violin Sonatas by Franck and Pierné, played by Miss Mabel| a very refined interpretation of Chopin’s twenty-fouy 
Priestley and Mr. Midgley. Miss Nellie Judson was the| Preludes (Op. 28). On March t Mr. Landon Ronald 
vocalist. On February 28, Borodin’s very pleasant Quartet | and the Albert Hall Orchestra appeared at the Jag of 
in D was played by Mr. Edgar Drake’s quartet party, which | the ‘international celebrity’ concerts, and gave “ 
was joined by Mr. Midgley in Frank Bridge’s brilliant (Juintet | brilliant performance of a rather ordinary programme, oj 
in D minor. Mr. Percy Allatt sang a number of | which Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony was the chief feature. 
contemporary British songs. At the subscription concert on Miss Leila Megane was the vocalist, and her fine voice mace 
February 25 Miss Myra Hess and Miss Beatrice Harrison|a very favourable impression. The Leeds Bohemian 
played Delius’ poetic Violoncello Sonata, but the programme | Concerts ended on March 2, with a most interesting 
was otherwise not particularly interesting, though Miss | programme that included Elgar’s Pianoforte (uit tet (which 
Miinthe-Kaas’ singing was of a high order. At the concert | loses nothing by repetition), and a similar work by Josef Suk 
of the Permanent Orchestra on February 19, Mr. Julius | of the famous Bohemian ()uartet, which is effectively written, 
Harrison conducted the ‘New World’ Symphony and Miss | and has attractive themes, but is not of sustained interest f. 
Bessie Rawlins showed great executive ability in|development. Mr. Bensley Ghent’s quartet, with My 
Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto. At the next concert, on | Lloyd Hartley as pianist, gave a good account of the music 
March 12, Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss Ida} On March 11, Mr. Percy Richardson directed an excellent 
Bellerby as soloist, and Elgar’s first ‘ Wand of Youth’ Suite, | performance of Brahms’ * German Requiem’ at St. Chad’, 
were the principal things in the programme. Miss May | Church. Miss Elsie Suddaby, Messrs. Peake and Birdsal} 
Booth was the vocalist on the former, and Miss Alice Moxon | were the soloists, and organ (Mr. Walter Walker) wit} 
on the latter occasion. With these concerts the Society’s | timpani(Mr. Shaw) provided a very effective substitute for 
twenty-ninth season comes to an end, and that it feels the | the orchestra. 
pinch of the times is apparent from an appeal for guarantors 
to make its thirtieth season secure. As the Society has done 
so much for the music of Bradford, there can be little doubt | The third ot this season’s Sheffield Promenade Concerss, 
that the appeal will not fall on deaf ears. On February 17 | February 23, was better attended than its predecessors, and 
the Beecham Orchestra appeared at one of the (Quinlan proved musically ® great success. _ The programme was 
concerts, and a programme of the type one expects at exceptionally varied and interesting, and Sir Henr 
music-makings of this character (which place reliance chiefly | Wood made such good use of the time at his disposal for 
upon familiar pieces) received ample justice under rehcarsal that a very satisfactory standard of performance 
Mr. Albert Coates. Tchaikovsky's fourth Symphony, | Was achieved. The Brahms C minor Symphony provided 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations, with Miss Hiida| the orchestra with its greatest opportunity. The Andani 
Dederich as soloist, and Elgar's ‘Cockaigne’ Overture, | Was, on the whole, the best played movement, Dr. Ethel 
were the outstanding features. Smyth’s Prelude, * On the Cliffs of Cornwall, Humperdinck’s 
* Hansel and Gretel’ Pantomime music, and M oussorgsky’s 
*Gopak’ from ‘The Fair of Sorochinsk’ were the other 
Leeds can boast of having had during the past month | orchestral items. Miss Fanny Davies played charmingly in 
two experiences of more than common interest. One was|a Mozart Concerto and César Franck’s * Les Djinns,’ and 
on February 15. when the Philharmonic Society gave the! was most cordially received. 
first performance in the county of Holst’s * Hymn ol Jesus,’ Two visiting orchestras have given concerts recently at 
the power, and the strange but not incongruous blend of | Sheffield. Mr. Albert Coates conducted the Beecham 
archaism and modernism, of which made an impression | Orchestra, on February 14, at one of the Quinlan concerts, 
deep enough at any rate to inspire a wish to hear 't again | with Miss Hilda Dederich, whose pianoforte playing in the 
before it was in danger of being forgotten. Dr. Bairstow had | ‘ Variations Symphoniques’ of César Franck was excellent, 
taken very great pains in the work of preparation, and} With Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, and the ‘ Cockaigne’ 
under his clear, decided beat a performance was given which, | and *Tannhiuser’ Overtures included in the programme, 
save for a certain sense of anxiety that precluded perfect | there was rather too much sheer noise for perfect comfort— 


SHEFFIELD 


ease, was of great excellence. Coupled with the Holst was/ not to say enjoyment. But Mr. Coates exploited the 
Parry's ‘St. Cecilia's Day,’ the virile, genial quality of | virtuosity of the famous orchestra to perfection. 
which made its revival very pleasant. Miss Caroline Mr. Landon Ronald and the Royal Albert Hall 


Hatchard and Mr. Herbert Parker were the principals, and| Orchestra, at the ‘international celebrity’ concert on 
the choir came off brilliantly in music so broadly ellective. | March 9, gave brilliant performances of a number of 
The other notable concert was the appearance of Mr. | popular works. The Symphony was Tchaikovsky’s fifth, 
William Baines, the young Yorkshire composer, who on | Jarnefelt’s * Prelude * and Sibelius’ ‘ Valse Triste’ won 
February 26 played belore the Leeds Branch of the British | tremendous applause, and the ‘ Ruy Blas’ and ‘ Tannhauser’ 
Music Society twenty-two of his pianoforte compositions, | Overtures, with songs by Miss Leila Megane, completed the 
that revealed a high degree of imaginative power, to which} programme. Miss Megane sang delightfully and had a 
i thorough undersianding of the technique of the instrument | triumph. Her Welsh folk-songs were especial favourites. 
enables him to give full expression. He was introduced by | This was by far the best-attended orchestral concert of the 
Mr. Frederick Dawson, who, as a distinguished virtuoso, | Sheffield season. A good many more people, in fact, wished 
was able to give personal testimony to the qualities of | to be present than Victoria Hall would hold, 

Mr. Baines’ work. The Saturday Orchestral Concert on \t a previous ‘ international celebrity’ concert a group of 
February 26 brought Dvorak’s Violoncello Concerto as its| well-known operatic singers, with Miss Marie Hall as 
least familiar feature, the solo part being charmingly played | violinist, had formed the concert party. Miss Rosina 
by Miss Kathleen Moorhouse, an artist of whom Yorkshire | Buckman, Madame Edna Thornton, Mr. Maurice d‘Oisly, 
has reason to be proud. Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations were | and M. Jean Vallier, sang various arias and concerted pieces 
also well played under Mr. Goossens’ direction. The! from operas. Everything was encored, and the audience 
Leeds Symphony Society is an amateur body which has | was obviously thoroughly happy. 

been in abeyance during the war, and has only just been| There has been a good deal of musical activity at the 
revived under a new conductor, Mr. Harold Mason. | University. The Edith Robinson Quartet played with 
Though its capacities are of course limited, its aim is high, | marked success at the chamber concert on February 18; 
and it does a good work in creating in its members a lively | Mr. Arthur Hirst gave an enjoyable pianoforte recital on 
interest in orchestral music. On February 21, this Society} March 4, when he made enlightening comments on th 
gave Beethoven’s first Symphony, and Elgar's ‘ Dream | music, and preceded the recital with an entertaining discourse 
Children,’ the last-named being made more interesting by the |on ‘The average Englishman’s attitude towards music.” 
reading of Lamb’s essay which suggested the work. On| Both these events were arranged by the University Musica! 
February 22, Mr. F. Blundell came over from Liverpool to Society, the choral branch of which gave a performance of 
give a pianoforte recital at the University, when he played | Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ under the direction of 
Busoni’s admirable transcription of Bach's Chaconne, which| Mr. G. E. Linfoot, at its Spring concert on March 12. 
seems even better suited to the pianoforte than to the| The Sheffield (Juartet contributed string quartets to the 
instrument for which it was designed. He also gave! programme on this occasion, as well as forming the nucleus 
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The players are deservedly 


of the orchestra in the cantata. 
very popular at the University. 

The Eva Rich Tuesday and Foxon Five-o’Clock concerts 
yntinued, and have maintained their standard and 


have been inu Main ; 
popularity. Various choral organizations also have given 
concerts. The Y.M.C.A. Choral Society (conductor, Mr. 


H. Chisholm Jackson) in * Hiawatha,’ and the Victoria Hall 
mductor, Mr. A. S. Burrows) in ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan,’ and other works, each found its season’s source of 
inspiration in Coleridge-Taylor, and the Anston Musical 
Society added Elgar’s * Banner of St. George’ to its excellent | 
jjst of works performed. Mr. C. H, Biltcliffe’s series of organ | 
recitals have attracted good audiences to St. Augustine’s | 
Church. The Sheffield Education Committee, acting on | 
the suggestion of its musical adviser, Mr. G. E, Linfoot, is | 
concerts for the children of the elementary 
shools. Preliminary instruction is given and themes are 
learnt. Mr. T. W. Hanforth recently gave an organ recital 
in the Cathedral to fifteen hundred scholars under this 
arrangement, when the intense interest of the children was 
both remarkable and encouraging. 





Society |: 


arranging 


OTHER TOWNS 





Harty joined in a vocal recital. Surely this is a very 
remarkable record ! Smart’s ‘ Bride of Dunkerron’ seems to 
belong to a past age, and its revival by the Pudsey Choral 
Union on March 7 is noteworthy. The work was adequately 
given under Mr. H. H. Pickard’s direction, but has hardly 
such vitality as to enable it to withstand changes of fashion. 
Some educational recitals given in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Ilkley, have proved of a character that deserves imitation. 
The last of the series, on March 3, was happily designed to 
illustrate Bach. Mr. Harold Helman, who organizes these 
concerts, played some pianoforte pieces, including 
transcriptions by A. M. Henderson and the solo part in the 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in D. Mr. Harvey Grace played 
organ solos, and Mr. Stanley Winter sang some of the bass 
solos from the *St. Matthew’ Passion, The programme 
included a brief life of Bach and explanations of some of the 
technical terms employed, so that listeners were greatly 
assisted to an intelligent appreciation of what they heard. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 





The Halifax Choral Society brought its season to a close 
oa March 3, with Parry’s oratorio ‘ Judith,’ which had not 
been heard in this district for a good many years. It is over 
thirty years since it was w ritten, and it bears some marks of 
‘ old-fashioned’ in comparison with the 

omposer’s later works, But it has power, sanity, and 
effectiveness, and under Mr. C. H. Moody’s direction 
received an adequate interpretation. Miss Dorothy Silk, 
Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Powell 
Edwards were able principals. On the following day the 
Catterall (Juartet was heard at one of the Halifax chamber 
soncerts, which have suffered a severe loss in the death of 
the energetic and artistically enterprising lady who organized 
them with such good results. Quartets by Brahms 
(A minor), Arensky, and Haydn formed the programme. 

The Huddersfield Choral Society gave its three hundredth 

meert on March 4, and celebrated the occasion by a 
programme of snippets from some of the most popular 
oratorios and other choral works, e.g., * Acis and Galatea,’ 
‘Creation,’ ‘ Mount of Olives,’ ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ Berlioz’s 
‘Faust,’ ‘Golden Legend,’ * Hiawatha,’ * Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” and  Bantock’s ‘ Wilderness.’ Dr. Coward 

onducted, and Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. John 
Coates were brilliant soloists. These fragments were 
more interesting on paper than in performance, the 
efect of so many ‘samples’ being somewhat bewildering. 
The programme of the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal 
Society, on February 22, was exceptionally strong. Only 
the absence of an orchestra prevented the perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody from being entirely 
satisfying, and Miss Phyllis Lett certainly added to her 
reputation by her artistic interpretation of the solo part. 
Three of Holst’s * Hymns from the Rig Veda’ and some of 
his ‘Eastern Pictures,’ for female voices, Cornelius’ 
*O Death,’ and C. H. Lloyd’s * Rosy Dawn,’ were among 
the other features. Mr. Sammons played some violin solos, 
and Mr. C. H. Moody conducted. 

The Huddersfield Music Club is doing a good work in 
bringing to the town music of a type which has been 
somewhat neglected there, and on March 9 an excellent 
programme of chamber music was given by the Philharmonic 
String (Quartet, which was heard in (Quartets by Schumann 
and Debussy, and in shorter pieces by Herbert Howells (the 
‘Lady Audrey Suite’), Glazounov, and Borodin, 

The choir of the York Musical Society has under 
Dr. Bairstow made great strides in efficiency, and its powers 
were severely tested when, on March &, it gave Holst’s 
“Hymn of Jesus,” and sang the very exacting music with 
quite remarkable accuracy and ease. Handel's * Acis and 
Galatea’ made an effective contrast. 

The village of Collingham is unique in its musical 
activities. On February 12 it had a chamber concert 
at which the César Franck Pianoforte (Quintet was played 


its age, seeming 





by Mr. Ghent’s quartet, with Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith 
as pianist. 
a pianoforte recital, 
March 5 


with Mrs. Alf Cooke as vocalist, 


and on Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Hamilton 


On February 26 Miss Marion Snowden gave | 


AMSTERDAM 


| The invitation to be present at the reading held on 
the subject of Javanese music was gratefully accepted by 
| those interested in the musical art of Oriental nations. 
| The Amsterdam Music Psedagogic Union having secured as 
| lecturer the Javanese music professor Soorjo Pootro, many 
| were able to gather information from an authentic source. 
Dr. Muck’s sudden illness was happily of only short 
| duration, He will, however, have felt his misfortune all 
| the more since on the very day of his falling ill the pro- 
| gramme contained a work of Ernest Bloch, whose cause he 
has advocated ever since he met the young composer at 
| Boston. Perhaps in Muck’s interpretation Bloch’s ‘ Trots 
poemes Juifs’ might have scored a better success. Anyhow, 
| I doubt whether the music possesses that merit which is 
| claimed for it ; but it cannot be denied that the works of 
| Bloch show a decided individuality of character. Thin 
| homophonic structure and peculiar harmonization, along with 
| a certain rhythmic uniformity, combine to suggest a melan- 
| choly atmosphere that 1s typically Jewish. One of the last 
| on chestral concerts brought us two charming novelties—an 
| overture to an old Dutch comedy and a ‘ Boorish’ Suite— 
| by the nestor of Dutch composers, Julius Rontgen. I venture 
to say that those who have been to Holland will agree that 
| 
| 
| 


this composer’s music happily reflects both the gay and the 


contemplative moods of our peasantry. One really could 





enjoy the unassuming cleverness and the thoroughly 
genuine hilarity of Réntgen’s new — compositions. 
The contrast with a new work by Willem Pyper, 
a representative of the younger generation of Dutch 


and pianoforte—was very striking. It made one feel 
completely miserable. It is a matter for regret that so 
many young musicians are showing nothing but morbidity in 
| their musical utterances. The extremely difficult work was 
very well played by the Concertgebouw Chamber Music 
Society, a body of artists who undertake the task of 
executing rarely heard works. A few weeks ago they made 
us acquainted with the beautiful chamber-symphony by 
Paul Juon, and a very agreeable work on the same lines by 
Wolf-Ferrari. Among the soloists who have appeared at 
the orchestral concerts I must first name Mr. Frederick 
Lamond, not only on account of his masterly playing but 
also because he was our guest during the long years of the 
war and had become an almost indispensable part of our 
| musical circle. Splendid impressions were again revived 
by the excellent pianist M. Joseph Pembaur and the famous 
violinist M. Carl Flesch, who introduced here Dohnanyi’s new 
| Violin Concerto. Of chamber music societies mention must be 
made of the wonderful Budapesth String Quartet and the 
| splendid Reinische Trio, Well-known violinists such as 
MM. Teemanyi and Burmester have appeared repeatedly- 
| of them nothing new can be said, That wonderful, almost 
| classical, violonist, M. Lucien Capet, gave a sonata evening 
in company with the pianist M. Paul Loyonnet, who, in a 
pianoforte recital of his own works, proved to be an unrivalled 


a= a Septuor for wind instruments, double-bass, 
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interpreter of pieces by Couperin, Debussy, and Ravel. As 
a pianist of no less eminent attainments, M. Carl Friedberg 
succeeded in arousing universal interest. Of master-violon- 
cellists we have heard M. Gerard Hekking—who during 


the war fought in the ranks of the French Army—and 
the young M. Max Orobio de Castro, whose artistic 
progress is moving onwards with rapid strides. My 
letter would not be complete if I omitted to mention 


three singers who shine out brightly among their sisters in 
art. Of these, Madame Charles Cahier appeared at two 
successive symphony concerts. I had not heard her since 
1913, when she represented the part of Fides in Meyerbeer’s 
* Le Prophéte,’ a performance I had the pleasure to conduct. 


The years have passed without making any perceptible 
alteration in her singing powers. Another singer, 
Madame Suzanne Laugée, came over from Paris. She 


made an exceedingly deep impression, proving that—even | 


with a voice beyond its prime—a true artist should not fail 
to delight an audience. The last, though not the least, was 
our own Mile. Suze Luger, of whom we all are reasonably 
proud. The faultless training of her beautiful mezzo-soprano 
voice, together with her first-rate interpretative gifts, ought 
to secure for her international fame could she be induced to 
scek it abroad, W. HARMANs. 


MILAN 


The administrative commission of the Scala recently held 
a mecting, under the presidency of Advocate Caldara, who 
signified the commission’s decision to make every effort 
towards more rapidly completing the stage alterations in 
order to reopen the doors of the theatre to a season of opera, 
1921-22, and thus fulfil a moral obligation towards the 
citizens of Milan, subscribers, and box-holders, even at the 
cost of incurring extra expenditure. It is expected that 
Boito’s * Nerone’ will be the opening feature of the forth- 
coming Scala season, 

The first of a series of concerts organized to take place at 
the Teatro del Popolo was given on February 13, and music 
of Smetana, S. Magrini, Elgar, Grieg, Respighi, Bazzini, 
and Seligmann, was performed by the Martinotti-Foa-Pinfari 
trio in conjunction with Signora Ada Maria Mosca, Maestro 
Romole Bartoli, the Societa Corale, Vincenzo Bellini, and 
by pupils of the Royal Conservatorium, with Maestio 
Cesare Chiesa. Bracesco’s * De Profundis e Requiem” was 
also executed. 

On February 23, Signor Ferenc de Vecsey, the violinist, 
gave a recital in the hall of the Royal Conservatorium before 





a large audience. One can only say that his playing was 
faultless, E. HEerbert-CESAkL. 
PARIS 
OPERA 
Opera is drawing all musical Paris. At the 
Théatre ational de lOpéra * Thais,’ with M. Journet as 
Athanael, and * Paillasse,’ with the same artist as Tonio, 
have proved attractions; and ‘Die Walkiire.’ with 
Madame Demougeot as Brunnhilde, Madame Lubin as 
Sieglinde, M. Franz as Siegmund, and M. Delmas as 
Wotan, has been ‘played to capacity.’ It may seem 


strange to tind M. Journet as atenor. He wi!! be remem 
bered by pre-war Covent Garden habitués for his Marcel 
(* Les Huguenots’), Ramphis (* Aida’), and other bass parts. 
Sut since those days his voice has taken an upward tendency. 
Vincent <’Indy’s * La Légende de St. Christophe’ has been 
repeated times, the su of the work being 
greatly due to M. Franz’s well-thought-out conception and 
fine interpretation of thetwotenorrdles. Admirable, too, is 
the skill with which he manages his ample voice. Mention 
may also be made of M. Rouard, who is the fortunate 
possessor of one of those round, rich voices of the Sammarco 
type. This very capable baritone sings with distinction and 
acts with intelligence, a comparatively rare combination. 

At the Opéra-Comique the course of events runs evenly 
and successfully. * Manon,’ * Mignon,’ ‘Le Koi d’Ys,’ and 
the rest of the répertoire, draw full houses. ‘ Forfaiture,’ 
Erlanger’s lurid opera, is a welcome addition, for it is | 
something out of the common. M. Vanni-Marcoux 
made a particularly clever and effective character-study of 
the part entrusted to him. 


several 
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was 4.0 p.m. 


1921 


Many notable operas have been performed at the Triano, 
Lyrique during the past few weeks, amongst them being 
Grétry’s * Richard Coeur de Lion,’ as well as his ‘ Les Dey, 
Avares’ (the last-named may be commended to Englist 
opera companies). Paér’s ‘Le Maitre de Chapelle’ has 
had several representations ; as also has Adams * Si j'étajs 
Roi.” The répertoire, in short, is a most educational one. 
and students very properly make its acquaintance. It has 
lately been varied by ‘Les Mousquetaires au Couvent.’ 
‘La Mascotte,’ the evergreen ‘Cloches de Corneville,’ ang 
other light works, most of which were well sung.  Ap¢ 
night in, night out, the house has been packed. 

Madame Blanche Marchesi, who has been followed 
Paris by several members of her school, is meeting with 4 
welcome both for her own sake and for her mother’s. *‘ She 
has,’ says a Paris critic, ‘ the knack of inspiring those whom 
she instructs.” Two of her pupils, Mr. Eric Greenwoodang 
Miss Lloyd-Owen, recently sang with gratifying success, 

M. Huberman has reappeared at Paris, his concert at the 
Salle Gaveau having drawn a very large audience. His 
exquisite tone and exceptional virtuosity were heard at their 
best in a programme which included Bach, Paganini, and 
Smetana; and at the conclusion of the concert he received 
an ovation. ‘()u’il revienne’ echoes the wish of all who 
* assisted.’ 

Under the auspices of the Cercle Musical Universitaire, 
a most interesting concert has been given. the programme 
consisting of the works of Lully. The Society, which 
exploits all that is best in French music from the moyen-ay 
a la fin du NV7/1." siécle, was fortunate in its singers, 
Mile. Madeleine Bonnard, Mlle.. Madeleine Picard, M. 
Charles Sautelet, and M. Narcon, the instruments used being 
those of the period. The eighteen items included * Sommes 
nous pas trop heureux ?’ from the ‘Ballet de lI mpatience’ 
(1661), *‘Rochers vous étes sourds,’ from the ‘ Ballet de la 
Naissance de Venus’ (1065), *‘ Bacchus veut qu’on boive,’ 
from ‘ Psyché’ (1671), and other equally representative 
examples of the creator of French opera. 

Another event of the month has been the *zszcale given 
by Madame Blanche Marchesi, who sang with her customary 
skill the * Liebstod’ from ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ Sigurd Lie’s 
atmospheric ‘ La Neige,’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s * La Rose 
et le Rossignol.’ the flute part in the last-named being 
beautifuliy played by M. Louis Fleury. 

GEORGE CECIL 


ROME 

The concert season proceeds with remarkable success; 
indeed, it is almost to be regretted that there are so many 
concerts at Rome this year. Coincidence of time-tables is 
not always avoidable, and as the musical public, if large, is 
generally composed of much the same people, it occasionally 
happens that first-class concerts are very poorly attended. 
Another remarkable fact at Rome is the absolute impossibility 
of inducing the public to attend evening concerts. To 
announce a concert for 0.0 p.m. is to court almost certain 
failure as regards the box office. The favourite hours 
are from 4.0 to 5.30, and in the case of a programme 
lasting later than 7.0, a general exodus at that hours 
the result. 

One of the best concerts of the month was lamentably 
patronised on account of the lateness of the hour—9.0 p.m. 
This was the first concert given at the Philharmonic Society's 
rooms by the Lehner (Juartet, of Budapest. The entire 
audience did not amount to a hundred, but the few people 
who did take the trouble to attend were ampiy repaid by 
the marvellous tone-colour and perfect fusion which, 
un-discouraged by the scanty attendance, the four young 
artists produced. The programme comprised three quartets 
—Schubert in D minor, Ravel in F,and Haydn in D major. 

The Albert Zimmer Quartet has also been heard at 
Rome. This organization comes from Belgium, and 1s 
named after the first violin of the party. The object of its 
visit was to participate in the Beethoven commemoration. 
In the course of six consecutive concerts at the Academic 
Hall of Sta. Cecilia, all Beethoven’s quartets were pe rformed, 
and evoked the highest enthusiasm from the public, which 
in this case crowded the hall to overflowing—but the hour 
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pone Maite 88 Miscellaneous 

At the time of writing, Franz Schalk, the director of the 
Vienna Opera, is paying his first visit to Rome. It may 
te said of this artist that probably his intrinsic gifts have 
not conferred celebrity so much as his official position and 
his collaboration with Strauss. It may be mentioned in 
passing that he was at Covent Garden in 1898. Italians 
regard him with gratitude on account of his patronage of 
Italian works at Vienna, where quite recently the success of 
Puccini’s new Trilogy was largely due to his direction. His 
visit to Rome is also occasioned by the Beethoven 
commemorations. It is intended to present all the 
Symphonies during the season. Schalk has directed the 
eighth, in a programme that included also the ‘Coriolanus 
Overture ; Strauss’ ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ ; ‘ Siegfried’s 
Voyage on the Rhine’; and the * Freischiitz’ Overture. Four works new to London were introduced by the 

On February 20 a new composition, that had raised keen | p{ampstead branch of the British Music Society at 
expectation and not a little controversy, attracted a huge | University College School on February 24. These were 
audience. The work eS of seven Symphonic | 7, R. Heath’s ‘Il bosco sacro’ for female voices, string 
Variations, written by Ezio Carabella, a young Roman not | quartet and harp, a string-and-harp Quintet by Amold Bax, 
yet thirty years old, who has studied at Pesaro. Interest | 4 Choral Nocturne by Herbert Bedford, and Arthur Bliss’ 
was naturally inspired by the fact of the young compuser | ¢ Rout.’ The choir was Mr. Herman Klein’s ‘ Cecilia.’ 
having chosen to imitate Elgar in an inimitable composition, |The programme of the Blackheath branch on March 12 
jor in Italy—or at any rate at Rome--Elgar is justly | contained four songs by Leigh Henry, sung by Miss Ethel 
appreciated. It was feared that Carabella might have been Waddington, and four of his pianoforte pieces, played by 
too audacious. The presentation of the work, however, the composer. . ; 
under Molinari’s direction, was a splendid success, and) At a recent meeting of the Petersfield Literary and 
indisputably established the composer’s reputation, Debating Society, Mr. D. R. McConnell gave an account of 
NEW CLARINET SONATA | the Festival which took place at Geneva in July, 1914, to 

Among the extra-ordinary concerts of the month I must celebrate the centenary of Geneva’s entrance into the Swiss 
not omit to mention one given at the Philharmonic Hall, in Confederation. Of particular interest was his description 
which a new and notable composition of Giacomo Setaccioli of the historical pageant originated by M. Jaques-Dalcroze 
had its baptism. Signor Setaccioli is the director of the and given ina large theatre, close to the lake, with the lake 
Philharmonic Society, and his new work, which bears the | itself as a background. Some illustrations of the music 


Opus No. 31, is a Sonata in E flat major, for clarinet and | Were given by a juvenile choir under Mr. Basil Gimson. 
‘ Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb (34, Percy Street, London, W.1), 


pianoforte. The clarinet as a solo instrument is not much | , ; ° ; 
in vogue to-day, and Setaccioli has followed the lead of | have organized a scheme, under the title of The Robert 
Strauss in trying to restore it to its place of honour. The Goodwin Library ol Manuscripts, which is designed to 
new work, in three movements, had a great success, and facilitate the performance of MS. works. Composers are 
has been favourably received by all the critics, who | invited to deposit their MSS. in the Library, and Messrs. 
recognize in Signor Setaccioli one of the foremost musicians | Goodwin & Tabb will give them publicity in printed lists and 


that Rome has produced. | negotiate for the hire of copies. 
The Glastonbury Festival School announces an Easter 


Festival to be held on March 31-April 2. The works to 
VIENNA | be performed are Rutland Boughton’s ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ 


The most interesting musical event at Vienna recently | Purcell’s ‘Dido and .Eneas,’ * Music comes,’ a ballet by 
has been the production of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ballet | P. Napier Miles to a poem by John Freeman, and 
‘Scheherazade’ on February 5, by the Opera Ballet. Of | Boughton’s * The Moon Maiden.’ The Festival ends witha 
course it was not to be expected that the production would | concert of old English and modern music. 
come up to the standard of the Russian performances, but I | The London Chamber Concert Society has arranged five 
was agreeably surprised to note that, both in dancing and | evening concerts at Wigmore Hall, on April 5, 12, 19, 26, 
scenic effects, it far exceeded anything the Ballet had | and May 3. The programmes include chamber music by 
previously done. The principal role was taken by Herr | Holbrooke, Ethel Smyth, Ravel, d’Erlanger, Jenkins, Bax, 
Matray, a guest from the Deutsches Theatre, Berlin, who | 4nd others. : 
sustained the part of a slave of the Harem, an addition to Dr. W. A. Hall gave a lecture on Coleridge-Taylor and 
the ballet as performed by the Russians. | his music at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Eastbourne, on March 7. 

The Strauss ballet ‘ The Legend of Joseph,’ with which I}lustrations were provided by the lecturer, and by Miss 
London is already familiar, will be produced shortly under | Molly Curry (vocalist), and Mr. W. J. Read (violinist), _ 
the direction of the composer. It will no doubt seem| Madame Lily Payling, a contralto well-known in 
strange that this work, which contains some of the best | Australia, is giving a concert at the Royal Albert Hall on 
music Strauss has written, should never have been played at | -\pril 2!, in aid of the West London Hospital. 
the Opera of which he is Director. The reason is that up| 
to quite recently the State Ballet has not had a male dancer 
capable of sustaining the principal part. 

On February 10 * Tosca’ was given, with Fraulein Schwarz, 
of the Berlin Opera, in the title-réle. Other guests of 
note who have been appearing during February with | 
considerable success were Frau Ivégun, of the Munich Opera, | Curiostry.—(1) So far as we know the development of 
as Zerbinetta in ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ Gilda in * Rigoletto,’ pianoforte technique has never been treated exhaustively, 
and Mimi in ‘Bohéme’ during her stay; and Michael; though no doubt a good many magazine articles on the 
Bohnen, the German baritone, who appeared as subject have appeared. Part iii. of Krehbiel’s ‘The 
Mephistopheles in ‘ Fausi,’ Escamillo in ‘Carmen,’ and Pianoforte and its Music’ consists of a sketch of the 
Amonasro in ‘ Aida.’ At the ‘ Faust’ performance Bohnen’s subject. (2) Write to Mr. Percy Scholes, Zhe Musi 
singing of the drinking song resulted ina burst of applause | —S/u@en/, Montagu House, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
lasting over seven minutes, and the opera was only allowed | QUESTIONER.—We know of no books on harmony ot 
m contions alter 8 - had been given. composition of the type you mention. If you mean the 

On February 21 the Philharmonic ( hoir and Orchest ra) Furhythymic method, write M. Jaques-Dalcroze, 23, Store 
enon = gpaamaaee of the Mozart * Requiem’ at the Street, W.C.1. But no good modern primer treats 
_— — STANLEY WINNEY. either subject apart from the rhythmic basis. 





Four orchestral concerts are announced by Mr. Edward 
Clark, who was associated in turn with M. Ansermet and 
Mr. Adrian Boult as conductor of the Russian Ballet during 
its seasons at the Alhambra and Empire Theatres. They 
| are to take place on April 8 (evening), April 20 and May © 
(afternoon), and May 20 (evening), the first and fourth at 
(Jueen’s Hall, and the second and third at .%olian Hall. 
The programmes promise to be of unusual interest. At the first 
concert there will be first performances of Arnold Bax’s song- 
cycle with orchestra ‘The Bard of Dimbovitza,’ and the 
new suite which Stravinsky adapted in 1919 for a reduced 
orchestra from the music of his ballet ‘ The Fire-bird.’ 
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Upron.—The application of the Sol-fa system to the 
reading of plainsong is surely not difficult. The clef 
gives the deh (or the fa, which in this connection may 
be regarded as dof), and the reading is plain sailing on 
the movable de/ system. 


INquirner.—Aan-tih-he-/ay is so near that you need not 


worry about getting nearer. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimiTeb. 


YAKER, A. E. \t the Cross.” Anthem for Treble 
) Voices. Suitable for Lent. (No. 67, Novello’s 
ch ors ter Series.) 3d. 
*ARSE, ADAM.—‘ Barbara Allen.” Variations for 
String Orchestra. Conductor (Condensed Score or 
Pianoforte ad /i/.), 2s. 3d. ; Ist Violin, 1s. 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 
Is. O14. ; Viola, Is. 6d. : “Cello and Bass, 1s, 6d, 
*OLERIDGE-TAYLOR, |S. ** Eleanore.” Song. 
InC. For Tenor. 2s. 
‘a \RRAR, ERNEST.—**O Mistress Mine.” Song. | 
In F and A flat, 2s. each. 


KSON, 


AC 
Cycle. 


ler 5. ST. 


Robert Burns. 


G. BARROWS, 


2s, Od. 


** Midsummer.” Song- 
\.—-** Tam o’ Shanter. 


For Tenor Solo and Chorus. 4s. 
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e | DURING THE LAST MON TH—~( continue 

7 ILBURN, N.—** The (Queen’s Hunting Song,” 
Words by Ben Jonson. 
jand Strings. Is. 


The 
For Chorus, two T rumpets 


§ EE, ARTHUR.—“‘ Hester.” Song. In B flat minor 
and D minor. 2s. 6d each. 
M AUDE, -CAROLINE.—Three Dance For 
| |¥ Pianoforte Solo. 2s. 
| DDARRY, C. H. H.—“‘An English Suite.” For String 
Orchestra. Score, 8s. Ist Violin, 2s. 6d.; 2n4 
Violin, 2s ; Viola, 2s. ; Violoncello, 2s.; Bass, 2 
* ee J. VARLEY.—“ Let us go forth.” From 
**The Passion.” (No. 237, Novello’s Shor 
Anthems.) 2d. 
——-‘* God so loved the world.” From ‘‘ The Passion.” 


(No. 238, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 3d. 

-—** Whosoever shall do the will of My Father.” Fron 
** The Passion.” (No. 239, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 24. 
-—**For a small moment.” From ‘“* The Passion.” 
(No. 240, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 2d. 
——‘Is it nothing to you.” From ‘* The Passion,” 
(No. 241, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 2d. 

) OBERTS, W. H.—“ Praise for the Gospel.” Hymn, 

Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. Welsh and 

English words. 2d. 

JY OWLEY, ALEC.—“‘ Andante Religioso.” (No. 77, 

X Original Compositions for the Organ. (New 
Series.) 1s. 6d. 

“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 346) contains the 


following music in both notations: ‘‘ The Horse.” 
Unison Song by JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. “ Three 
children sliding on the ice.”” Unison Song to an old air. 24, 
~ HARP, CECIL J.—Nursery Songs from the Appalachian 
Mountains. Arranged with Pianoforte Accompani- 


ment. Illustrated in Silhouette by Esther B. MacKinnon, 
Paper Boards. 7s. 6d. 
“T*ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
| No. 2346. “*Crucifixus and Et resurrexit.” 
(Mass in B minor.) J. S. Bacu 3d. 
No. 2347. ‘* Peace I leave with you.” 
J. VARLEY ROBERTs 2d, 
No. 2349. **A Shepherd in a shade.” 
Joun DowLann 24, 
No. 2352. ‘“‘Jesu! the very thought is sweet.” 
Motet. T. L. pA Virroria 14d. 
No. 2354. ** Sing, shepherds all.” Madrigal for 
five voices. RICHARD NicoLison 3d. 
Wer rE, FELIX.—*‘ Golden Slumbers.” — Song. 
he poem by Thomas Dekker. In F and G. 
2s. each. 
——** Sing, care away.” Song. The poem from Thomas 
Morley’s Madrigals. In E flat and F. 2s. each. 
** Thou hast left me ever, Jamie.” Song. The poem 
y Robert Burns. In D minor and E minor. 2s. each. 


b 
W cana JOHN GERRARD.—*“ Pot-Pourrt.” A 
Cycle of Fragments. Ist Violin, 8d. ; 2nd Violin, 


Sd. ; Viola, Violoncello, 8d. ; Bass, &d. 


is. $ 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


UDSLEY, G. A.—‘*‘ Organ Stops and their Artistic 
Registration.” Cloth. 
] INGHAM, SETH.—*“ My true love hath my heart.” 
Chorus for s.s.A. 10 cents (4d.). 
—** Hymn to Pan.” Chorus for s.s.A. 12 cents (6d.). 
—**Spring, the sweet Spring.” Chorus for s%.s.A. 


12 cents (6d. ). 


-** The Invitation.”” Chorus for s.s.A.A. 12 cents (6d.). 


-**Rosalynd’s Madrigal.” Chorus for s8.5.A.A 

15 cents (Sd.). 
4 ORSY TH, CECIL.—** London Bridge is broken 
down.” For Solo and Chorus s.s.a. 15 cents (Xd.). 


, RISKIN, JAMES.—‘*The Principles of Pianoforte 
Practice.” 
AMES, PHILIP.—* The Light of God.” An Faster 


J Legend for Baritone Solo and Chorus, 

—** Moonlight.” Song. For High Voice. 
‘When thou commandest me to sing.” Song. 

T EARING, H. C.—*‘ Scenes from a Mexican Desert.” 
Five Pieces for the Organ. $1.50 (6s.). 


bs 2s. Od. 


6d. 


~ 


Or 
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ELKIN & CO’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THREE A WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS. 
AS R S GS | . ' 
PASTORAL SONGS | CORONACH 


BY 


ROGER QUILTER. | . 
Poems ny JOSEPH CAMPBELL. | EDGAR BARRATT. 





(A HIGHLAND LAMENT) 


Original Edition (Voice, Piano, Violin, and ’Cello), Price Net. s. d. 


7s. net. CORONACH—Piano Solo _... As 2 0 
Edition for Voice and Piano only, 4s. net. CORONAC ee 2 oO 


(Arr. by Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD Hv1.. 


will go with my ather a-ploughing. 
. “5 : '. I S CORONACH —Full Orchestra =a 2 Oo 
(Including Piano Conductor. ) 


> Cherry Valley. 
> a oe |} CORONACH—Arranged for Piano, two 
3. | wish and I wish. | Violins, ’Cello, Bass ad /id. 


ie) 


6 


‘Pianists who love to hear their instruments sing will welcome 


IN TWO KEYS. this delightfully impressive song-without-words, not alone for its 
y , ; . , inviting subject-matter but for its unconventional harmonic dress and 
For Mepium or HIGH Voice. rich chordal colouring.’'—.)/usical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO., Ltp., 


8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. g1.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


SYSTEM IN MUSICAL NOTATION 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


The Queen, October 9, 1920.—** The book is well-conceived and 
planned, and the author sweeps away preconceived ideas due to long 
for the press. There is a delightful preface by Sir Edward Elgar, | usage wherever they obscure the issue from the performer's point of 
which makes one wonder more than ever what subject there is of | view. The chapter headings do not give much indication of the 
which he has not penetrated below the surface."’ immense amount of information so succinctly packed into their pages. 
Daily Telesvagh, October 30, 1920.—"" A preface by Sir Edward Sir Edward Elgar has confessed his indebtedness to the author 
Elgar gives addition al weight to a recent publication of Novello (in the preface). Mr. Button deserves Siete Gees for his valuable 

pa ne 7 ane - *+** | contribution to a much neglected subject.’ 


entitled “System in Musical Notation,’ by H. Elliot Button. Chapter 
by chapter the author gives unfailing commonsense reasons for a Sunday Mercury, Birmingham, September 19, 1920. The book 


suggested revision of our notation. Mr. Elliot Button has systematised | deals expertly with the art of musical notation, so brilliantly and so 
the whole thing in an admirable text-book, the value of which can only | usefully illuminated by Mr. Button, who has proved himself not only 
be fully realised by a study of the illustrations. Here you will find | a finished expert, but also a public benefactor, showing as he does 
familiar passages taken from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, | how scores, apparently intricate and obscure, can be made compara- 
and others, so set out that they are infinitely easier to read.... But | tively easy to read, and therefore more understandingly played. 
not the least of the improvements is in the direction of rhythmical | Originals are given side by side with the author's suggestion, and in 
clearness, a phenomenon apparently due to the simple device of | all cases with illumination, and in some cases with results that may 
adopting the crotchet as the pulse unit."’ fairly be called amazing. The price of this oye remarkable _— 
. . ‘ . akes it w ile f ‘ » lace it in his collection ; to the 
Uusical News, September 25, 1920.—** The little book should be re —_ — os nee pet en invaluable.” 

tead by all who write music, A, a toe definite rules in this matter, professional player and to the composer it will be invaluable. 

and anything that serves to draw composer, printer, and reader Western Morning News, September 17, 1920.—“‘If all writers 
together and establish one custom or use in presenting musical | would adopt Mr. Button’s system the reader would be spared much 


publications to the public is to be commended." confusion."’ 
PRICE - - ‘THREE SHILLINGS. 





T wes, September 16, 1920 “Useful advice, clearly stated 
and conveniently arranged, on the subject of preparing musical MS. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ENGLISH 


FOLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 








BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
SELECTED EDITION. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND II) 


Price - - a Eighteen Shillings each. 


PREFACE. 


Tuts Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, 
ballads, carols, chanteys, &c., from the Author's Collection of traditional music 
which, in his opinion, are the most characteristic and most suitable for purposes 


of publication. 


The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country 
districts of England and among the English inhabitants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises—counting variants, 
and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. A certain number 
of these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, 
but, as the Somerset Series, in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of 
print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely to be made to it, the 


Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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MUSIC for EASTER and WHITSUNTIDE | ee 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 


SERVICES. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, 1m F, CHANT FORM.  ... exe 3d. 
BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA, tn F ... eee ous 2d. 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, rn F... 6d. 
CANTATE DOMINO AND DEUS MISEREATUR, ‘in F.. 6d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, tn E Frat a 4d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, tn D 4d. 
COMMUNION SERVICE, in E, wit BENEDICTUS 
AND AGNUS DEI - ase Is. 
ANTHEMS. 

IF WE BELIEVE—Easter ... we om ~ ove 4d. 
Tonic SoL-Fa . on oe a - 2d. | 

THE G¢ OOD SHEPHERD—Easter om wal ve os 4d 
IF YE LOVE ME—Wuirt Sunpay. os ~_ ons 3d. | 
| WILL MAGNIFY THEE— Wait “Sunpay a ome ees 4d. 
. - Tonic Sou-Fa_... . 2d. 
AVE MARIA “IN Six Vorces. SopRANO AND Tenor ‘Soo, } 
with CHORUS o nn ns 6d. 

AVE MARIA—Soprano ‘Soro— Fou 10 one : 1s. 6d. 
MAY CHORUS~—Fovur Voices al ioe on hes ous 4d. 


The Composer will be pleased to send Specimens of any of thi 
Coutpositions in this advertisement. 


Address: 36, Curist Cuurcn Roap, Norwicu. 


London: NoveLtLto anp Company, Limited. 





A SHORT AND EASY SETTING OF 
THE OFFICE FOR THE 


HOLY COMMUNION 


In THE Key oF E Friar. 


r KYRIE 

1a. RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS. 
2. CREDO. 

3. SANCTUS 

4. BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT 

5. AGNUS DEI. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


COMPOSED BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 
(Op. 35.) 


Price, One SHILLING. 
Voice Part only (for congregational use) price Sixpence. 


Limited. 


London: NovELLO anp Company, 


Just PuBLiIsHer. 
SHEPHERD OF MEN” 
CANTATA BY JOHN S. WITTY. 
A Musical Treat. Send for Sample. 


Your Choir must not miss the opportunity for rendering this 
attractive work. 


“THE 


ALSO 
SCENE ON CALVARY” 
By F. W. PEACE, 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCTION. 
Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, 1s. 
Discount to Choirs purchasing six copies or more. 
JOHN BLACKBURN, LTD., 


Broapway Avenug, Carpican Roap, Leeps. 


We allow 25 
} 


To Be PusiisHep SHortcy. 


SONATA I. FOR PIANO. 
(Price 10s. net.) 
BY 
KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 


World Rights : 
Tue Lonpon Anp ContTINENTAL Music Pusiisnine Co., Lirp., 
40 and 41, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 
"Phone: Gerrard 1169. 


HE SINGER’S ART (just Published). By 
Agnes J. Larkcom. Price 2s. 
London: Novello & Company, Limited. 


| V. The Inversions of the Diatonic Triads ; 


| X. Chromatic Triads : 
XIII. Secondary Chords of the Seventh; XIV. The Dominant Ninth ; 


| XVIL. 
| XXI. Pedals; 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE 
(“THE WANDERER”) 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 
C. EB. HB. PARRY. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: NoveLtLto anp Company, Limited. 





spend batacusseers PUBLISHED 


CHORALE FANTASIA 


ON THE TUNE = 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


** HEINLEIN 


COMPOSED BY 
JAMES E. WALLACE. 
Price Three Shillings 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLISsHED. 
FOUR OLD FRENCH 


HARPSICHORD PIECES 


( Auteur inconnu) 
L. J. Saint-Amans 
J. P. Rameau 


. Vaudeville 4 danser, 1712 


- 


2. Petit air tendre 
3. La Bourrée de Vincent 
4. Tambourin Chinois ... ue EB. G. Chedeville 
ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE 
BY 


MOFFAT. 


SOLO 


ALFRED 


Price THREE SHILLINGS. 





London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





Just PUBLISHED, 


THE ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 


JAMES LYON, Mus. D. (Oxon.) 


CHAPTERS: I. Introductory; I]. Primary Triads, Major or 
Minor; III. The Secondary Triads; IV. General Information : 
VI. Sequences; VII. The 
Modulation Part 1; 


Dominant Seventh; VIII. Cadences; IX. 
XII. Suspensions ; 


XI. Unessential Notes; 


XV. The Dominant Eleventh; XVI. The Dominant Thirteenth ; 
Chromatic Fundamental Discords; XVIII. The Augmented 
Sixth ; XIX. Chromatically Altered Chords; XX. Modulation, Part 2; 
XXII. General Hints. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


BANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, _YORK. 
THE COSMOS. SERIE S. 


1. CHorat Learvets, Vesrers, Introrts, Etc. 
S.S. ANNIVERSARY Music, Hymns, Soros, Etc. 
3. Curistmas Carovs, New and Original. 
Specimens sent post free for 3d. in stamps. Mention this paper. 
A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
GLenuoime, THe Common, Hessce, E. 


Yorks. 
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NOVELLO’S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 


HUBERT BATH ERNEST NEWTON 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE WOODLAND DANCES 
Price Three Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
FRANCESCO BERGER HUBERT G. OKE 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 
Price Three Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 
Price Four Shillings. 


Part I., Price 2s.; Part II., Price 3s. 


ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN 
TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


p. 100, (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 


In two Books. Price Three Shillings each. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
ARNOLD KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND _ SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
In two Books. Price Four Shillings each. Price Tnree Shillings. 
TH. KULLAK CLEMENT M. SPURLING 


TWENTY-FOUR PIECES OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 





In four Books. Price Two Shillings each. 
MAX MAYER E. A. SYDENHAM 
BAGATELLES SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
Price Five Shillings. Price Four Shillings. 
MENDELSSOHN TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
Price Two Shillings. In three Books. Price Two Shillings each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO’S 
MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


A SELECTED LIST. 


SONATAS AND SUITES. 


EDWARD ELGAR 
SONATA 


Price Twelve Shillings. 


ERNEST FARRAR 
CELTIC SUITE 


Price Six Shillings. 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY 
TWO SUITES 


No. I, in D. No. 2, in F. 


Price Seven Shillings each. 


ARTHUR HINTON 
SUITE 
Price Ten Shillings. 
A. C. MACKENZIE 
PIBROCH SUITE 


Price Twelve Shillings. 


A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 


SUITE PITTORESQUE 


Price Twelve Shillings, 


SHORT PIECES. 


JOHN IRELAND 
BAGATELLE 
Price Three Shillings. 

JOSEF HOLBROOKE 
SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS 
Price Three Shillings. 

H. WALFORD DAVIES 
SOLEMN MELODY 
Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 

A. C. MACKENZIE 
BENEDICTUS 
From Six Pieces, Op. 37. 

Price Three Shillings. 

J. B. McEWEN 
SIX HIGHLAND DANCES 


Price Three Shillings each. 
HAMISH MacCUNN 
ROMANCE IN G 


Price Three Shillings. 


H. WALDO WARNER 
SCHERZO 


Price Three Shillings. 


JOHN E. WEST 
IN THE SPRING 


Price Three Shillings. 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Jun. 
SOUVENIR 


Price Three Shillings. 





A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 
AIR A DANSER 


Price Three Shillings. 





EDWARD ELGAR 
SERENADE 
From the Wand of Youth Suite, No. 1. 


Price Three Shillings. 





EDWARD ELGAR 
CHANSON DE MATIN 


Price Three Shillings. 





EDWARD ELGAR 
CHANSON DE NUIT 
Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 
EDWARD ELGAR 
PASTOURELLE 


Price Three Shillings. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A. HERBERT BREWER— 
When all the world is young. 
In D (Compass, D to E) and F. 
On Wings of Delight. 
In C (Compass, A to C), E flat, and F. 
Price 2s. each. 
BROMLEY DERRY— 
The Raiders. 
(A Song of the Norsemen.) 
In G (Compass, D to E flat). 
Price 2s. 
LAXTON EY RE— 
Life’s Highway. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to F). 
Price 2s. 
ERNEST FARRAR— 
Brittany. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. 
Price Is, 6d, 
EDWARD GERMAN— 
Charming Chloe. 
in D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F. 
It was a Lover and his Lass. 
In G (Compass, D to E) and B flat. 


Price 2s, each. 


J. St. A. JOHNSON— 
Sandy the Piper. 
In E (Compass, C sharp to F sharp). 
The Fiddler. 
In A minor (Compass, C to F), 
Price 2s, each. 
W. McNAUGHT— 
The Piper. 


In D (Compass, D to D) E flat, and F, 
Price 2s. 


REGINALD STEGGALL 
Lullaby. 


In E (Compass, C sharp to F sharp 
Price 2s, 


LEONARD J. WALKER— 
My Life is like a Garden. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D, 
There’s a pathway thro’ the heather. 


In D flat (Compass, D flat to F), E flat, and F. 
Price 2s. each. 


LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Just PuBLISHED. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Peice Five SHILLINGS EACH Ser. 








(Ser 11). 

1. One golden thread. 

2. The spirit of the Spring. 

3. What part of dread eternity. 

4. The blackbird. 

5. The faithful lover. 

6. If I might ride on puissant wing. 
Why art thou slow. 

8. She is my love beyond all thought. 


(SET 12), 
1. When the dew is falling. 
2. To Blossoms, 
3. Rosaline. 
4. When the sun’s great orb. 
5. Dream pedlary. 
6. O World, O Life, O Time. 
The sound of hidden music. 


The Series is now completed by the publication of the above Sets. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtsep. 


Lonxpon 


Just PUBLISHED. 


BROTHERHOOD 


SONG, WITH CHORUS, FOR A MASONIC GATHERING 


Dedicated to the M.W. The Pro-Grand Master of Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons of England, 


LORD AMPTHILL. 


Worps BY 
FREDERICK KEELING SCOTT. 
Music By 


LAWRANCE TAYLOR. 


Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 


“SUN OF MY SOUL." 

“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 

“ DIVINE LOVE." 

“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 

“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 

“ THE NAZARENE.”" 

“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 

“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brookes) 
In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 

15, CANNON PassaGe, BIRMINGHAM. 
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| 


Just PuBLIsHED. 


BARBARA ALLEN 
VARIATIONS 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


ADAM CARSE. 


Conductor (Pianoforte) 2s. 3d. 


String Parts (Four) Os. Od. 


London: NoveEtio anp Company, Limited. 


Just PUBLISHED 


LAMIA 


SYMPHONIC POEM 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 

BY 
DOROTHY HOWELL. 
FULL SCORE, 

Price, Twenty Shillings. 

String Parts, 6s. 8@.; Wind Parts, MS. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
Just PuBLISHED 
SUITE 


FOR STRINGS. 


FROM THE DRAMATIC MUSIC OF 


HENRY PURCELL 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY 


ALBERT COATES. 


SCORE. 
Price, Two Shillings. 
String Parts, 2s. 8d. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLisHED., 


O LOVELY MAY 
A Three-part song for S.S.A., with pianoforte 
accompaniment. 
BY 


EDWARD GERMAN, 


Price Fourpence. 


Lonron : NOvELLO anp Company, Limitep. 


| 





Just PUBLISHED. 


NURSERY SONGS 


FROM THE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
ARRANGED WITH 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE 
ESTHER B. MACKINNON 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


London : NovELLO anp Company, Limited 





FOLK -SONGS 
ENGLISH ORIGIN 
COLLECTED IN 
THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
CECIL J. SHARP 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
FIRST SERIES. 





Price Seven Shillings. 


London: NovELLO anp Company, Limited. 


Just PUBLISHED 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
| VOL. I. 
Development of the Rhythmic and Metric Sense 


of the Instinct for Harmonious and Balanced Move- 
ments, and of good Motor Habits. 


BY 


EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


Price Six Shillings. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 
EMIL BEHNKE 
Teacher of Voice Culture and Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE 
Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


In separate Books for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 
Price ooo one Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

** Admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” 

** Far more precise in plan than anything I have seen.” 

**T like the exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious.” 

** A personal experience enables me to speak in the highest terms of Mr. Behnke’s method, which is absolutely 
invaluable for increasing the power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice ; and I am glad to be able to recommend 
the exercises as being thoroughly practical and most useful.” 

** May be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students, and even to practised singers.” 

“* The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of benefit with a minimum of fatigue. 
Chey are melodious and natural, an: are consequently pleasant of performance.” 

** Besides the high commendation which we can give them as voice-training exercises Aer se, they possess the 
additional merit of being very melodious throughout.” 

** The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these exercises have been written will commend 
them to the notice of professors and students alike.” 

** It may be sail with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice cultivation are to be met with.” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


NEW YORK. MELBOURNE. SYDNEY. 
And may be had of all Music Sellers. 


PIECES CLASSIQUES 


TRANSCRIBED FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 





BY 
~ r Yr — on il yr 
ERKKI MELARTIIN. 

1. GERVAIS.—Passecaille oe “es wie _ 44 ... Hypermnestre,” 1716 
2. LULLY.—Gavotte en Rondeau ee ~~ as ene ... Ballet du Roy,” 1659 
3. SAINT AMAN.—Tricotets ... — one 7 oo * Ninette A la Cour,” 1791 
4. JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU.—Menuet ... — .. Le Davin du Village,” 1748 
5. GRETRY.—Tambourin —_ _ oes wus le = ...  Aspasie,” 1789 
6. DESTOUCHES.—Sarabande et Passepied ... ve _ a ite * Issé,” 1693 
7. MOURET.—Bourrée ... a pas ms = .... Les Amours de Ragonde,” 1742 

ae (“La Noce du Village,” 1680 
8. LULLY.—Pavane et Gavotte ‘ia uae _ saa I : Noce du Village,” | 


L’Amour malade,” 1557 

9. DESMARETS.—Rigaudons ... on — ies ve is is * Circé,” 1694 

10. GRETRY.—Gigue oi ann he a “Denys le Tyran,” 1794 

Price, 2s. net cash each number. 

These transcriptions of a series of delightful pieces chosen with excellent taste from various French 

17th and 18th century operas, will rapidly become favourites with all violinists. They range over 

approximately a century and a half, and are surprisingly varied within the confines set by the style of that 

period with its characteristic old-world fragrance and grace. The arrangements are admirably violinistic, 

and it may safely be predicted that they will take their place without disadvantage side by side with the 
famous Kreisler transcriptions. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 


London: Priated by NoveLto anp Company, Limited, at Novello W orks, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. !. 
Friday, April 1, 1921. 
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